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TAPE  NUMBER:   X,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  31,  19  75 

HARRISON:   And  I  said,  "Larry,  do  you  mean  that  you, 
as  the  head  of  the  yacht  club,  would  oppose  my  children — 
Nancy's  children  and  your  grandchildren" — because  the 
children  think  of  him  as  their  grandfather — "sailing  in 
the  races  on  Lake  St.  Regis?"   He  said,  "Yes,  I  would 
not  permit  it."   Nancy's  mother  kept  silent. 

One  of  the  ironies  is  that  although  the  Reids  were  an 
important  family  on  the  lake,  and  the  two  Reid  sons, 
Whitey  and  Brownie,  came  up  to  the  lake,  and  I  think  one 
of  them  has  since  built  a  home  there,  one  of  the  Reid  boys 
became  our  ambassador  to  Israel. 

It  didn't  take  us  long  after  that  to  decide  to  sell  the 
property  in  the  Adirondacks.   It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
my  friend  Michael  Straight,  whose  family  had  founded  The  New 
Republic  and  who  was  then  the  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  came 
to  me  and  said  that  there  were  family  reasons  why  The  New 
Republic  had  to  leave  the  control  of  the  Straights  and  would 
I  be  interested  in  buying  it.   I  did  buy  it,  but  it  was 
very  much  like  the  story  that  Gertrude  Stein  used  to  tell 
about  Picasso--you  may  recall  the  story  because  she  wrote 
it  up  herself--when  it  was  said  that  she  hadn't  really 
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appreciated  Picasso,  invested  in  Picasso  financially, 
that  she  really  had  had  the  Picassos  because  she  was 
a  friend  of  Picasso's  and  because  Picasso  had  given 
her  the  pictures.   And  when  she  had  told  Picasso  that 
story,  he  had  said,  "They  forget  how  little  difference 
there  was  in  those  days  between  a  gift  and  a  purchase." 
My  purchase  of  The  New  Republic  was,  in  a  sense,  a  gift 
from  Michael  Straight,  and  I  accepted  it  as  such.   It 
was  a  public  trust,  sold  or  given  in  the  hope  that  Nancy 
and  I  would  perpetuate  The  New  Republic,  keep  alive  its 
tradition  and  give  it  whatever  life  and  vitality  another 
leadership  might  bring  to  it.   It  was  in  that  spirit 
that  the  transaction  took  place. 
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[Second  Part]   March  23,  1976 

GARDNER:   Well,  we'll  begin,  I  guess,  picking  up  from  five 

months  ago  by  talking  about — well,  you'd  left  off  with  your 

mentioning  The  New  Republic,  and  I  think  we  should  start 

off  here  with  some  historical  glances  at  The  New  Republic, 

first  of  all,  whatever  familiarity  you  have  with  them  and 

then  perhaps  go    onto  the,  your  actual  participation  with 

The  New  Republic.   First  of  all,  what  did  you  know  of  The 

New  Republic  at  the  time  that  you  came  to  it? 

HARRISON:   Very  little.   I  knew  its  name.   I  knew  in 

general  that  it  was  a  national  political  magazine  with 

progressive  tendencies  and  a  strong  literary  tradition. 

But  I  don't  think  I'd  ever  read  it  until,  I  believe  it 

was,  1943,  when  I  was  in  the  army  in  New  Guinea — have  we 

discussed  this  before? 

GARDNER:   Not  your  first  reading  of  The  New  Republic.   No. 

HARRISON:   I  was  having  a  difficult  time  in  the  army  as  a 

mail  clerk,  the  difficulty  to  which  I've  referred  earlier, 

which  was  pure  boredom.   And  one  day,  a  lieutenant--I  have 

mentioned  this. 

GARDNER:   I  don't  recall,  perhaps  so. 

HARRISON:   Well,  his  name  was  Howard,  Allen  Howard. 

GARDNER:   You  have  mentioned  Allen  Howard. 

HARRISON:   He's  the  one  who  came  over  and  handed  me  The 
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New  Republic  and  said,  "I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  read 
this."   He  subscribed  to  it.   That,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  read  a  copy  of  The  New  Republic,  and  I  read  the 
few  copies  that  came  through  the  mail  during  the  war  to  him, 
which  he  passed  along  to  me,  and  gave  it  no  further  thought. 
GARDNER:   What  were  your  impressions  of  it? 
HARRISON:   At  that  point  I  would  have  read  Captain  Billy's 
Whiz  Bang  with  enthusiasm.   [laughter]   I  don't  recall 
having  any  particular  impression  of  it,  except  that  I  was 
glad  to  have  something  to  read  which  was  reasonably  serious 
and  well  written — which  it  was.   But  I  didn't,  probably, 
read  more  than  eight  or  nine  copies,  and  then  forgot  about 
it,  went  on  to  Japan,  and  then  came  back  when  the  war  was 
over;  and  I  was  then  in  the  middle  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  campaign  to  build  a  new  organization.   And  it  was 
there  that  I  met  Michael  Straight,  who,  when  he  came  back 
from  the  war,  took  over  the  editorship  of  The  New  Republic. 
It  had  been  edited,  for  many  years,  by  Bruce  Bliven,  who 
had  joined  the  magazine  as  a  youth  in  New  York.   Bruce  was 
a  jack-of-all- trades  in  journalism;  he  could  write  about 
almost  anything.   He  was  interested  basically  in  politics 
and  in  social  developments,  in  economics,  rather  than  in 
the  literary  side.   And  I  suspect  that  that  was  one  of  the 
things  which  turned  off  Edmund  Wilson,  whose  interest  was 
on  the  cultural  side.   But  Bruce  was  getting  old  and 
finally  wanted  to  retire,  and  that  was  the  point  at  which 
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Michael — who  up  to  that  time  had  not,  I  believe,  been  on 
the  magazine,  but  whose  father,  as  you  know,  had  put  up 
the  money  to  start  it  and  whose  family  had  supported  it 
all  those  years--decided  that  he  would  move  to  Washington 
and  take  on  the  editorship. 

GARDNER:   Why  don't  we  make  a  sort  of  diagonal  back  and 
sideways  and  back  in,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  any  historical  material  on  The  New  Republic.   And 
if  you  could  tell  what  you  know  of  that  history  .  .  . 
You've  mentioned  the  Straights  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
I  guess  what  is  well  known  is  Croly  and  Weyl  and  Lippmann, 
but  beyond,  if  you  could  give  a  very  short  gloss  on  the 
history  of  The  New  Republic  up  until  that  point,  and  then 
we  can  come  back  to  now. 

HARRISON:   It's  a  long  history  and  it  had  so  many  different 
phases  that  it's  difficult  to  do  it  while  standing  on  one 
leg.   As  you  point  out,  the  magazine  came  out  of  the  desire 
of  Willard  Straight  to  have  some  kind  of  a  political  plat- 
form.  I  am  told  that  he  had  first  thought  of  starting  a 
newspaper  in  New  York,  but  then  he  read  Herbert  Croly 's 
book  The  Promise  of  American  Life  and  was  deeply  impressed 
by  it.   I  believe  it  was  Willard  Straight  who  sent  that 
book  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  equally  impressed; 
but  it  could  have  been  the  other  way  around  because  The 
Promise  of  American  Life  reflected  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
passionate  dedication  to  nationalism  and  to  the  importance 
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of  a  strong  federal  government  that  would  concern  itself 
with  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  whole 
country.   And  as  I  read  that  book,  there  are  overtones 
of  TR  throughout.   TR  thought  it  was  a  great  book,  and 
so  did  Willard  Straight,  and  so  did  Michael's  mother, 
Dorothy  Straight,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  extremely 
wealthy  man,  Mr.  [William  C]  Whitney,  who  I  believe — 
was  he  the  traction  king  of  New  York?   At  any  rate,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  money.   She  was  a  sensitive  and  public- 
spirited  woman,  shy,  determined  to  use  wealth  for  good 
purposes.   She  and  Willard  Straight  got  together  with 
Herbert  Croly,  and  out  of  that  came  the  project  of  a  new 
weekly  magazine.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  have — or  rather  i  did  have,  until  I  sold  The  New 
Republic  (I  left  them  there) --various  cover  designs  that 
they  played  around  with  before  the  first  issue.   And  it's 
interesting  that  on  one  of  those  covers,  the  title  of  the 
magazine  is  not  The  New  Republic,  but  The  Republic.   They 
intended  calling  it  The  Republic.   There  was  already  The 
Nation  in  existence.   At  the  last  minute,  in  1914,  they 
heard  that  the  title  The  Republic  was  used  by  another 
magazine  in  Boston.   Willard  Straight  went  to  Boston  to 
see  if  he  could  convince  the  owner  to  give  up  the  name 
The  Republic.   Straight  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and 
wrote  Croly  a  very  amusing  letter  about  the  interchange. 
The  answer  was  no,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  call  the 
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magazine  The  New  Republic.   The  interesting  thing  about 
that  story  is  that  the  owner  of  the  other  magazine  was 
Honey  Fitz  [John  Francis  Fitzgerald],  John  F.  Kennedy's 
grandfather.   To  imagine  Willard  Straight — rather  patrician, 
very  well  educated,  artistic — having  a  dialogue  with  Honey 
Fitz  is  a  little  like  those  old  Vanity  Fair  impossible 
interviews . 

Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed  out  that  when  they  began, 
they  had  no  idea  that  they  would  suddenly  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  world  war.   They  hadn't  planned  on  that.   They  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  domestic  reform,  literary  affairs, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  put  out  the  first  issue — in  fact, 
I  believe  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  the  same  month  as 
the  first  issue  of  The  New  Republic.   So  foreign  affairs, 
which  was  not  to  have  been  emphasized,  and  is  not  in 
Herbert  Croly's  book,  became  the  foremost  topic  in  the 
magazine.   Walter  Lippmann 's  first  piece  is  an  unsigned 
note  on  war  and  peace,  a  long  note  which  reads  as  if  it 
had  been  written  today. 

There  was  no  editor-in-chief  in  the  beginning.   There 
was  a  board  of  editors.   Croly  was  the  first  among  equals. 
He  had  assembled  a  brilliant  group  around  him  that  included 
Francis  Hackett,  whom  they  brought  from  Chicago,  on  the 
literary  side — although  my  impression  is  that  Francis 
Hackett  wished  to  be  more  political  than  they  permitted 
him  to  be.   The  antagonism  that  developed  between  Lippmann 
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and  Hackett  was  not  just  a  philosophical  difference. 
Hackett  was  a  strong  populist  and  Lippmann  never  was. 
I  think  it  was  also  that  Hackett  probably  felt  that  he 
could  do  the  political  stuff  better,  but  he  was  kept 
more  on  the  literary,  cultural  side. 

Then  Lippmann  went  off,  when  we  got  into  the  war, 
went  off  to  Paris  in  military  intelligence,  basically 
working  for  the  White  House  and  for  Colonel  [Edwin  J.] 
House,  and  then  later  working  in  Paris  and  Versailles 
with  House  on  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Versailles 
peace  treaty.   He  did  not  return  to  The  New  Republic 
until  after  the  war.   He  stayed  a  few  years,  and  then, 
I  believe  in  19  22,  left  the  magazine  to  go  to  New  York 
to  become  the  editorial-page  editor  of  The  World,  which 
I'm  told  by  people  who  knew  newspapers  at  that  time  was 
the  most  interesting  and  well-written  paper  in  the 
country.   Started  by  the  Pulitzers — or  if  not  started 
by  them,  owned  by  them.   Croly  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
stayed  on.   Croly  became  ill  sometime  in  the  mid- twenties ; 
I  believe  he  died  in  19  28.   Edmund  Wilson  was  hired  in  the 
mid- twenties  to  handle  book  reviews.   He  brought  in  Malcolm 
Cowley,  who  worked  under  him  and  then  finally  succeeded 
him.   I  believe  Wilson  didn't  leave  until  the  late  thir- 
ties, or  possibly  1940,  and  that  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Willard  Straight  died  of  influenza  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  the  family  maintained  the  magazine,  and  from  all 
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that  I  have  been  told — and  that  really  means  by  Bruce 
Bliven — always  maintained  an  arms- length  relationship, 
allowing  the  editors  to  write  the  magazine  without  inter- 
ference.  I  don't  know  of  any  occasion  where  the  Straight 
family--or  Mrs.  Straight,  for  example — ever  said  this  or 
that  had  to  be  published.   She  had  great  respect  for  the 
independence  of  the  editors.   In  fact,  you  could  not  have 
had  editors  of  this  caliber  under  any  other  conditions, 
though  I  suspect  that  that  was  not  the  reason  why  she 
allowed  them  their  independence.   She  was  that  kind  of 
a  woman.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   This  independence 
was  crucial,  certainly,  to  people  like  Lippmann.   Many 
times  in  later  years,  when  I  got  to  knew  Walter,  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  he  would  talk  about  the  importance 
of  not  only  independence  of  editors  and  writers  from  the 
people  who  own  the  magazine,  but  also  from  the  people 
they  were  writing  about.   He  used  to  call  it  "keeping  an 
air  space"  between  yourself  and  politicians.   He  said, 
"Not  a  wall,  not  a  fence,  but  an  air  space."   He  cited, 
as  an  example  of  what  can  happen  when  you  become  too 
attached  to  a  public  figure.  The  New  Republic's  experience 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt.   The  magazine,  as  I  pointed  out, 
had  been  influenced  by  the  Roosevelt  ethos.   They  admired 
him  tremendously.   Roosevelt,  TR,  was  Lippmann 's  first  and 
perhaps  most  enduring  political  hero.   But  in  1918,  the 
magazine — was  it  1918?   When  did  we  send  troops  into 
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Mexico?   I  believe  that  was  1918,  wasn't  it? 
GARDNER:   I  think  so,  yes. 

HARRISON:   The  New  Republic,  and  Lippmann  in  particular, 
was  very  critical  of  what  they  considered  to  be  TR's  saber 
rattling.   It  believed  in  adjudication  and  conciliation;  it 
was  high  on  Dwight  Morrow,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico  by 
the  president  to  try  to  make  peace--and  did.   Lippmann  told 
me  that  Roosevelt  never  forgave  them  for  The  New  Republic' s 
criticism  of  him.   He  said  he  learned  then  that  you  had  to 
pay  a  price  for  detachment,  for  this  air  space.   And  the 
price,  although  perhaps  not  too  heavy,  is  that  you're  not 
going  to  have  the  same  relationship  as  you  once  had  with 
a  politician.   I  had  heard  that  story  of  Roosevelt's  break 
with  the  magazine,  and  particularly  Walter  Lippmann 's  un- 
happy break  with  his  idol,  but  I  had  some  confirmation  of 
it  many  years  later  when  Michael  Straight  found  in  his 
father's  files  a  letter  written  in  1918,  on  July  17, 
written  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Willard  Straight,  and 
I  want  to  read  that  to  you. 
"Dear  Willard: 

"Of  course.  The  New  Republic  should  pay  no  heed  to  any- 
thing except  principle  in  attacking  me  or  anybody  else, 
and  it  would  be  thoroughly  improper  to  shield  me  from 
attack  because  of  friendship  for  you.   Equally,  of  course, 
you  understand  that  I  do  not  believe  that  The  New  Republic 
acts  on  principle,"  [tape  recorder  turned  off]  "save  in 
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the  sense  that  Hearst's  papers  likewise  so  act.   You  ask 
me  to  read  the  paper" — he  means  The  New  Republic.   "I  have 
read  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  I  have  read  Hearst's 
papers.   In  each  case,  I've  satisfied  myself  that  probably 
the  majority  of  the  articles  were  all  right,  and  sometimes, 
in  each  case,  very  good,  but  that  there  were  a  number  so 
poisonously  bad  that  taken  as  a  whole,  the  whole  paper  was 
like  a  spring  where  10  or  15  percent  of  sewage  is  mixed 
with  the  pure  water.   At  the  moment,  for  instance.  The  New 
Republic  has  an  article  praising  Wilson  for  his  Mexican 
policy  which  no  man  fit  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  a  guide  to 
patriotic  conduct,  can  be  excused  for  publishing,  for  no 
man  who  knows  the  facts  can  write  such  an  article  unless 
he  is  either  a  coward,  or  thoroughly"  [tape  recorder 
turned  off]  "unpatriotic,  or  else  cynically  bent  on"  [tape 
recorder  turned  off]  "cynically  bent  on  prostituting  the 
national  honor  for  party  advantages.   I  remember  a  similar 
article,  I  think  by  Walter  Lippmann,  on  the  president's 
conduct  in  the  Lusitania  and  the  other  similar  sinking" 
[tape  recorder  turned  off]  "which  stood  on  the  same  level 
of  baseness.   So,  far  from  regarding  The  New  Republic  as 
sincerely  bent  on  hurrying  the  war  and  demanding  that  it 
be  carried  to  a  really  successful  conclusion,  I  regard  it 
as  occupying  a  position  substantially  like  Hearst's.   In 
each  case,  there  are  plenty  of  articles  to  which  reference 
can  be  made  as  showing  its  patriotic  demand  for  going  on 
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with  the  war,  and  in  each  case  there  are  articles  cham- 
pioning inefficiency  or  indirectly  advocating  an  incon- 
clusive peace  which  furnish  a  real  and  mischievous  guidance 
for  the  readers.   The  birth  control  and  similar  articles 
were  as  unhealthy  as  anything  that  could  be  published  by 
a  paper  meant  to  appeal  to  intelligent  and  fairly  refined 
people.   Hearst's  papers  appeal  most  successfully  to  gutter 
Bolshevism,  and  The  New  Republic  to  parlor  Bolshevism.   I 
do  not  doubt  that  both  appeals  are,  from  their  own  stand- 
points, successful,  and  Hearst's  influence  is  so  infinitely 
greater  that  he  is  far  more  pernicious.   But  I  feel  that  to 
cultivated  people  The  New  Republic  is  as  mischievous  as 
Hearst's  papers  are  to  the  immense,  ignorant  mass.   The 
New  Republic,  in  quality  of  paper  and  printing  and  in  its 
usual  fastidiousness  of  tone  appeals  to  cultivated  people, 
whereas  Hearst's  papers  often"  [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
"designedly  adopt  a  tone  of  screaming  vulgarity,  debauching 
the  taste  to  which  they  pander.   But  in  moral  quality,  I 
do  not  see  very  much  difference. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 
"Theodore  Roosevelt." 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  did  a  lot  of  reading  of  back  issues  after  I  came 
on  The  New  Republic,  and  I  was  always  in  awe  of  its 
quality,  of  its  style  and  thought,  particularly  in  the 
early  issues,  the  late  teens  and  the  twenties,  but  also 
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as  it  went  along  into  the  thirties.   I  don't  think  there 
was  any  more  distinguished  writing  about  books  than  was 
appearing  weekly  in  The  New  Republic  under  Wilson  and  Cowley 
and  a  great  many  others. 

When  Croly  died,  the  magazine  was  edited  primarily  by 
Bruce  Bliven,  who  had  been  on  the  staff  and  was,  as  I  said, 
talented  at  all  sorts  of  writing.   Perhaps  he  was  not 
thought  to  be  profound  by  some  of  his  colleagues  but  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  skillful  journalist.   In  the  early  and 
mid- thirties,  the  magazine  developed  a  more  radical  tone. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Edmund  Wilson  was  writing  pieces 
that  became  a  book  called  To  the  Finland  Station.   The 
magazine,  of  course,  supported  the  New  Deal  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

There  was  clearly  a  division  of  opinion  as  we  got 
nearer  to  the  Second  World  War.   Edmund  Wilson  felt 
strongly  that  the  magazine  ought  to  be  detached.   He  went 
so  far  as  to  accuse  Bliven  and  the  magazine,  for  which  he 
still  wrote,  of  lending  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.   He  said  that  Leonard  Elmhirst, 
whom  Michael  Straight's  mother  had  married  some  years 
after  the  death  of  Willard  Straight  and  who  lived  in 
England,  came  over  here  and  in  effect  dictated  a  policy 
of  aid  to  Britain  and  a  more  belligerent  attitude  toward 
Germany.   I've  never  seen  any  evidence  for  that,  but 
Edmund  Wilson  believed  it,  and  he  quit  the  magazine. 
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He  carried  the  bitterness  of  that  experience  through- 
out his  life.   I  learned  that  for  the  first  time  when  I 
became  an  editor  and  had  a  note  from  Thornton  Wilder, 
saying,  "Why  don't  you  try  to  reinterest  Edmund  Wilson  in 
writing  for  The  New  Republic?   He's  become  very  cher  maitre 
and  dandruffy,  but  a  bugle  call  might  rouse  him."   So  I 
wrote  Edmund  Wilson,  for  whom  I  had  great  respect.   I  told 
him  how  much  it  would  mean  to  me  if  once  again  The  New 
Republic  could  run  articles  by  him,  book  reviews,  any  com- 
ment he  wanted  to  make  on  anything.   He  wrote  back  a  very 
abrupt — I'd  say  mean — note,  since  I'd  never  met  him  and  my 
letter  was,  I  thought,  flattering,  saying,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  The  New  Republic.   It  died  long  ago.   I  don't 
recognize  its  existence,"  and  then  went  on  to  repeat  what 
he  had  said  elsewhere,  that  it  sold  out  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  when  it  took  a  position  of  interventionism. 
And  indeed,  it  did  take  that  position.   I  believe  it  was 
Michael  himself  who  wrote  an  editorial  saying  that  we 
ought  to  get  into  the  war,  before  Pearl  Harbor — this  was, 
I  believe,  sometime  in  1941. 

So  we  didn't  get  Edmund  Wilson  back.   During  the  war, 
Michael  was  away  in  military  service.   Bruce  Bliven  ran 
The  New  Republic.   Wilson  was  no  longer  there,  but  Malcolm 
Cowley  was;  also  Helen  Fuller,  who  worked  with  Bruce  Bliven 
and  who  succeeded  him  in  the  sense  that  she  became  the 
managing  editor  who  kept  things  going.   The  magazine,  I 
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suppose  like  most  magazines,  simply  went  along  reporting 
and  commenting,  but  the  war  was  the  big  subject,  and  there 
was  no  controversy  about  that;  it  had  to  be  won.   Bruce 
then  retired.   Michael  came  back  from  the  war  and  became 
editor.   At  that  point,  they — "they,"  I  suppose,  being 
largely  Michael — seemed  to  have  been  seized  by  an  attrac- 
tive but  nearly  fatal  temptation  to  transform  The  New 
Republic  from  a  relatively  small,  highly  literary  weekly 
journal  of  opinion  into  what  in  those  days  was  called  a 
"liberal  Time. "   There  was  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  in 
certain  parts  of  the  American  community,  perhaps  a  lot 
of  it  academic,  that  Time  magazine  was  not  to  be  trusted, 
that  it  was  too  conservative,  too  wedded  to  Henry  Luce's 
hatred  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  [that]  there  needed 
to  be  a  "liberal"  weekly  nev/smagazine. 

With  that  in  mind,  an  imposing  crew  was  assembled, 
some  of  them  from  Time  itself,  including  Theodore  White. 
They  completely  revised  the  format.   The  New  Republic  be- 
came bold  and  black  and  zippy;  so  did  the  writing.   Every- 
thing was  condensed.   They  set  out  to  compete  with  Time . 
Perhaps  feeling  that  they  needed  a  luminary  up  front  to 
attract  attention  to  this  new  venture,  they  hired  Henry 
Wallace,  who  had  just  been  fired  from  President  Truman's 
cabinet  for  saying  what,  I  suppose  basically,  Henry 
Kissinger  is  saying  today,  namely,  that  we  have  to  get 
along  with  Russians.   But  the  Cold  War  had  just  begun. 
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and  that  was  an  intolerable  idea.   Wallace  was  something 
of  a  celebrity  because  of  this  position  and  had  some 
ardent  followers,  not  all  of  whose  politics  I  respected. 
That  venture  in  bold,  aggressive  journalism,  with  high- 
powered  writers,  lasted  a  little  over  a  year;  then  the 
whole  thing  collapsed. 
GARDNER:   This  would  be  '47. 

HARRISON:   Around  '47.   Henry  Wallace  was  on  his  way  to 
becoming  a  presidential  candidate  of  a  third  party,  the 
Progressive  party.   He  left  The  New  Republic  to  head  up 
that  ticket.   Some  of  the  views  he  began  expressing  were 
not  congenial  to  Michael;  and  when  it  got  down  to  it  in 
1948,  the  magazine  endorsed  Harry  Truman  and  not  Wallace. 
That  was  a  rather  bitter — not  bitter,  but  difficult  break 
for  Michael,  who  admired  Henry  Wallace  personally.   Wallace 
himself,  I  think,  felt  that  many  of  his  friends  had  betrayed 
him.   They  said  or  implied  that  he  had  sold  out  to  the 
Communist  party,  and  indeed  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
Wallace  was  not  sophisticated  enough  about  the  kinds  of 
people  that  he  was  bringing  into  his  campaign.   Although 
few  ever  thought  that  Henry  Wallace  was  a  Communist  or  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party,  members  of  the  Communist 
party  were  doubtless  quite  interested  in  his  candidacy 
and  in  the  Progressive  party — as  was,  incidentally,  my 
wife's  grandmother,  who,  I  learned  many  years  later,  was 
the  largest  single  contributor  to  Wallace's  campaign  in 
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1948.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   I  suspect  that  the  break 
that  occurred  between  The  New  Republic  and  Wallace  was 
symptomatic  of  a  break  which  we  had  earlier  experienced 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   I  found  that  some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Progressive  Caucus  at  AVC ,  which  many 
of  us  thought  was  too  closely  allied  to  the  Communist 
party--or  at  least  to  its  objectives  and  policies — went 
to  Wallace,  yet  we  maintained  a  respect  for  Wallace  as  a 
human  being.   I  remember  in  early  '48,  standing  on  a  train 
platform  in  Detroit,  and  Henry  Wallace  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  platform.   [He]  saw  me  and  said,  apropos  of 
nothing,  "I  have  heard  that  Charles  Bolte  thinks  that  I'm 
a  Communist,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I'll  never  speak  to  him 
again."   And  then  he  walked  off.   Well,  I  don't  think 
Charles  Bolte  ever  said  that — I'm  sure  he  didn't--but 
it  shows  how  edgy  people  were  at  that  time. 

At  any  rate,  Wallace  didn't  get  anywhere;  he  faded 
away.   And  the  magazine  went  on,  having  endorsed  Truman. 
The  great  effort  to  become  more  of  a  mass  magazine  had 
failed.   All  of  the  hotshot  political  writers  left  and 
went  on  to  other  things,  probably  more  effective  and 
certainly  more  rewarding  financially  than  The  New  Republic 
would  have  been.   Michael  took  over  as  editor.   Helen 
Fuller  stayed  as  managing  editor  and  did  the  day-to-day 
work,  because  Michael  had  other  things  on  his  mind.   Al- 
though he  wrote  and  was  the  editor,  I  wouldn't  have  said 
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that  he  was  the  seven-day-a-week,  nine-to-five  editor. 
I'm  confident  that  Helen  Fuller  would  have  tried  to  carry 
out  whatever  Michael  thought  ought  to  be  done.   But  he 
was  not  a  tough  editor,  and  he  was  not,  I  think,  a  full- 
time  editor. 

The  magazine  sank,  but  it  didn't  sink  out  of  sight. 
Circulation  dropped,  having  hit,  I  believe,  100,000  under 
this  high-pressure  year  of  big  names,  advertising,  promo- 
tion.  It  went  bust,  practically,  and  slipped  back  to  where 
it  had  been  perhaps  twenty  years  before.   But  it  endured, 
kept  on  coming  out.   Circulation  went  down  to  about  30,000 
by  1949,  19  50,  and  shortly  after  that  I  came  into  the 
picture. 

I  came  into  the  picture  purely  by  accident.   I  had 
done  no  journalism  since  UCLA.   It  was  only  because  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  that  I  reconnected  with  The 
New  Republic,  not  as  a  reader  but  as  an  increasingly  close 
friend  of  Michael  Straight's.   There  was,  in  the  Straight 
family,  some  disagreement  about  the  subsidizing  of  The  New 
Republic.   Michael's  mother,  as  I've  pointed  out,  had  re- 
married and  had  two  children  by  her  second  marriage  to 
Leonard  Elmhirst.   They  lived  in  England.   Michael  had  a 
brother,  Whitney,  and  a  sister,  Beatrice.   The  brother 
chose  to  remain  in  England  and  become  a  British  citizen. 
Michael  and  his  sister  chose  to  become  American  citizens, 
and  settled  in  the  United  States.   Whitney  became  a 
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businessman,  Beatrice  an  actress,  and  Michael  took  an 
interest  in  The  New  Republic;  it  was  more  or  less  his 
responsibility.   But  the  financing,  which  was  very  com- 
plicated and  which  I  never  got  to  the  bottom  of,  was 
basically  out  of  a  trust,  or  something  like  a  trust,  of 
the  Straight  family  as  a  whole.   And  when  there  began  to 
be  disagreement  as  to  whether  this  was  a  legitimate  expen- 
diture of  Straight  money,  money  which  perhaps  ultimately 
was  destined  to  go  to  grandchildren,  it  was  felt  that  the 
magazine  had  to  be  disposed  of,  sold. 

That's  when  Michael  came  to  me — I  believe  it  was  1952 — 
as  an  old  friend  and  as  someone  with  whom  he'd  had  a  lot  of 
common  political  experiences  in  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  asked  whether  I  would  be  interested  in 
buying  it.   When  I  say  "buying  it,"  it  was  not  so  much 
a  purchase  as  a  gift  on  the  part  of  Michael.   There  were 
very  few  legal  complications.   I  believe  my  wife  and  I 
paid  $5,000  for  the  magazine.   All  of  us  understood  that 
we  were  being  asked  to  take  over  a  tradition  and  a  re- 
sponsibility and,  as  far  as  anyone  knew,  a  perpetual  deficit, 

I  had  recently  married  Nancy  Blaine,  who  had  some  money 
of  her  own--not  in  the  amount  that  could  have  supported  The 
New  Republic.   But  at  least  we  could  divert  some  money  to 
that  and  see  what  would  happen.   I  began  in  New  York,  the 
editorial  offices  being  in  Washington,  as  the  publisher  of 
The  New  Republic.   I  did  that  because  Dan  Mebane,  who  was 
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the  publisher  and  had  been  for  many,  many  years--a  grand 
old  man — was  now  at  the  point  Bruce  Bliven  had  been 
earlier:   he  was  getting  elderly;  he  had  to  retire.   And 
I  felt,  although  it  was  never  discussed,  as  far  as  I  re- 
call, that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for  me  to  become 
publisher  and  to  try  to  learn  something  about  putting  out 
a  magazine.   The  business  side  of  publishing  was,  after 
all,  something  that  I  had  had  no  experience  in  and  for 
which  a  modest,  long-ago  career  on  a  college  daily  didn't 
do  very  much  to  prepare  you  for.   It  was  difficult  to  get 
office  space  in  New  York  at  that  time,  but  Michael  got  an 
office  through  his  friend  [tape  recorder  turned  off]  Mrs. 
Ogden  Reid  in  a  building  that  I  believe  she  owned-- the 
Herald  Tribune  Building. 
GARDNER:   Where  was  that? 

HARRISON:   In  New  York,  on  West  Forty-third.   I  started 
in  cold,  trying  to  learn  what  I  could  from  Dan  Mebane, 
trying  to  find  a  secretary.   Jack  Fischer,  then  editor 
of  Harper' s  Magazine,  called  and  said  he  had  a  marvelous 
girl,  wouldn't  I  like  to  take  her  on.   It  turned  out  that 
she  wasn't  marvelous  for  my  purposes;  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  she  was  marvelous  for  Jack's  purposes,  otherwise 
I'm  not  sure  he  would  have  called  me.   [laughter]   She 
lasted  a  short  time,  and  I  found  somebody  else.   And  I 
began  to  learn  the  publishing  business,  and  that  got  me 
into  the  purchase  of  paper  and  subscription  circulation 
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problems,  and  sxibscription  promotion,  and  some  bookkeeping, 
and  contracts  with  printers.   We  didn't  have  a  union  then, 
so  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about  that.   I  stayed  in  New  York 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

GARDNER:   Was  it  assumed  when  you  took  over  that  you  would 
eventually  become  editor? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  believe  it  had  ever  been  discussed.   As 
I  say,  this  transaction  was  very  informal;  it  was  a  trans- 
action between  two  friends  who  liked  each  other,  and  I 
don't  recall  that  ever  being  mentioned.   Michael  and 
Helen  Fuller  were  in  Washington,  in  the  editorial  office — 
modest  offices,  crowded--and  I  was  in  New  York.   And  we 
would  be  on  the  telephone,  and  sometimes  I  would  go  down 
to  Washington,  but  essentially  I  knew  no  more  about  the 
content  of  The  New  Republic  than  what  I  read  in  The  New 
Republic  each  week  when  I  got  it.   I  didn't  interfere  in 
the  sense  of  saying  I  want  this  or  that;  I  had  no  impulse 
to  do  that.   But  the  idea  of  two  offices  didn't  make  sense — 
didn't  make  sense  financially,  for  one  thing.   And  so  after 
a  year  and  a  half,  Mike  and  I  thought  it  would  be  best  if 
we  consolidated  this  relatively  small  publishing  operation, 
closed  down  the  business  office  in  New  York  and  moved 
everything  to  Washington.   My  wife  and  I  sold  our  apart- 
ment.  Nancy  and  I  came  with  our  son,  who  was  six  months 
old,  to  Washington  and  began  to  look  for  a  house.   I  moved 
into  The  New  Republic  offices,  which  were,  it  seems  to  me, 
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a  couple  of  rooms  and  a  long  corridor  in  which  I  managed 
to  squeeze  a  desk. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Nancy's  grandmother  died,  and 
she  took  our  son  David  to  Chicago.   We  had  not  yet  found 
a  house.   I  was  living  in  a  hotel  and  commuting  to  Chicago 
on  weekends  to  try  to  help  sort  out  an  accumulation  of 
many,  many  years  of  possessions — files,  books.   And  when 
all  of  that  was  settled,  Nancy  and  David  came  to  Washington. 
We  bought  a  house,  moved  in — lived  there  ever  since.   And 
after  I  had  done  this  publishing  stint  for  about  three 
years,  Mike  and  I  decided,  almost  without  talking  it  over, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  take  over  as  editor,  which 
I  did. 

GARDNER:   I  think  the  tape  is  about  to  end;  there's  a  little 
bit  on.   There  are  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  have.   First 
of  all.  Time,  in  1953,  wrote  a  piece  on  you — wrote  several; 
another  one  in  19  54,  I  guess.   In  '53,  it  quoted  you  as 
saying,  "Everybody  who  is  devoted  to  it  will  do  what  he 
can,  and  the  time  will  come  for  me,  too."   Also  it  mentioned 
a  circulation  figure  of  36,000.   Now,  at  the  time  that  you 
came  in  as  piiblisher,  did  you  anticipate  or  did  you  plan 
any  means  of  raising  that  circulation?   Did  you  have  that 
in  mind? 

HARRISON:   Oh,  yes,  of  course.   Well,  what  I  had  in  mind, 
what  I  had  to  have  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  since  I 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  continuity  of  the  magazine. 
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was  how  we  were  going  to  support  it.   And  as  I  pointed  out, 
when  my  wife  and  I  bought  the  magazine  (with  her  money,  not 
mine)  ,  we  did  not  have  the  funds  to  carry  it  on  forever, 
but  we  could  keep  it  going  for  a  bit.   There  was  a  consid- 
erable deficit,  there  continued  to  be  a  considerable  deficit, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  death  of  Nancy's  grandmother  and 
my  wife's  having  inherited  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
that  we  were  able  to  begin  to  underwrite  the  deficits  of 
the  magazine.   Between  these  two  points,  however,  there  was 
a  desperate  effort  to  see  if  we  couldn't  do  the  obvious 
things:   increase  circulation,  increase  advertising,  cut 
costs.   We  went  to  the  readers  on  one  campaign  and  said, 
"You've  got  to  help  us  keep  this  afloat."   The  readers 
were  very  good  about  it,  and  we  raised  enough  money  to 
carry  us  through  that  year.   That  was  an  act  of  desper- 
ation, but  it  did  see  us  through.   It  was  a  very  temporary 
reprieve.   Ultimately  we  had  to  fall  back  on  not  only 
everything  we  could  do  to  increase  the  income  and  decrease 
the  expenditures,  but  a  continuing  subsidy  of  the  repeated 
deficits.   The  objective  then  became  to  hold  the  deficits 
down  to  something  manageable. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   X,  SIDE  TWO 
MARCH  23,  1976 

GARDNER:   As  I  was  just  mentioning  to  you,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  me,  in  reading  over  New  Republics  and  anthologies 
and  so  on,  to  find  the  treatment  of  literature  within  the 
pages  of  The  New  Republic.   In  the  earliest  period,  in  the 
twenties,  there  was  great  care  and  great  selection  of  works, 
some  of  the  finest  poets  of  the  era  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
In  the  thirties  it  turned,  with  Edmund  Wilson,  to  the  pro- 
letarian literature.   And  then  in  the  forties  it  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  until  the  middle  fifties,  when  you  were 
there.   Can  you  comment  on  that? 

HARRISON:   I  think  that's  a  fair  description  of  what  hap- 
pened, but  wasn't  it  inevitable?   What  was  being  written 
that  was  interesting  in  those  periods?   The  early  Steinbeck 
was  interesting.   We're  talking  about  the  thirties,  about  a 
country  that's  in  a  socio-economic  upheaval,  followed  by 
participation  in  the  greatest  war  in  its  history.   Well, 
in  periods  like  that,  you  can't  expect  the  kind  of  literary 
discussion  that  one  would  have  had  in  the  twenties.   The 
magazine  reflects  the  tastes  of  its  editors.   It  reflected 
Edmund  Wilson's  tastes  and  Edmund  Wilson's  preoccupation 
with  social  events  and  political  events,  economic  develop- 
ments, as  well  as  what  was  happening  in  poetry.   The  New 
Repxiblic  mirrored  the  concerns  of  the  artists  and 
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intellectuals,  as  well  as  activists.   I  don't  know  what 
one  could  look  back  on  in  the  forties,  say,  that  was  very 
interesting  in  literature.   People  were  busy  doing  other 
things.   But  then,  when  the  war  was  over  and  we  began  to 
get  into  the  fifties,  once  again  people  began  to  be  more 
concerned,  including  the  editors  of  The  New  Republic,  in 
art,  in  thought,  as  distinct  from  political  action. 
GARDNER:   Well,  this  ties  back  to  the  other  thing  we  were 
talking  about  off-tape,  where  I  had  asked  you,  first  of 
all,  about  the  competition  The  New  Republic  had,  magazines 
that  were  in  the  same  genre  and  so  on;  but  more  than  that, 
what  your  familiarity  was  with  the  competition  and  what 
your  reading  habits  were. 

HARRISON:   I  read  almost  nothing  of  what  you  call  the 
competition.   I  would  glance  at  some  of  these  magazines, 
like  The  Nation,  or  The  Progressive,  and  later  The  Reporter, 
or  Harper ' s  [Magazine]  and  the  Atlantic  [Monthly] ,  but  I 
would  do  little  more  than  glance  at  them,  because  I  was 
busy  reading  material  for  The  New  Republic.   V7hen  I  became 
editor,  a  great  many  manuscripts  came  in,  articles,  pro- 
posed articles.   And  you  had  to  read  the  newspapers  so 
that  you  would  know  what  was  happening  this  week.   You 
read  the  columnists,  and  whatever  else  you  read  was  happen- 
stance.  I  never  consciously  or  deliberately  tried  to  com- 
pete, because  I  don't  think  I  would  have  known  how.   You 
really  put  your  full  mind  to  your  own  product.   Maybe  in 
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the  back  of  your  mind  there  is  some  standard  of  comparison, 
but  I  believe  that  if  there  was,  it  was  more  likely  to  be, 
in  my  case,  a  comparison  with  the  past  of  The  New  Republic 
rather  than  the  present  of  any  competitor  such  as  The  Nation, 
GARDNER:   What  about  as  far  as  your  reading  before  you  got 
there,  before  you  got  to  The  New  Republic?   You  were  always 
a  voracious  reader. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  read  mostly  literature,  novels,  rather 
than  sociology  or  political  analysis. 
GARDNER:   And  yet  doesn't  that  say  a  lot,  too? 
HARRISON:   Perhaps,  because  I  was  admiring  of  the  old  New 
Republic  tradition  as  a  journal  of  comment  on  books  and 
art.   And  I  hoped  that  we  could  again  achieve  that  kind 
of  eminence  as  a  literary  journal  as  well  as  a  political 
journal.   But  I  also  found  it  hard  to  find  people  who  could 
write  with  the  grace  and  discernment  of  the  people  who  were 
writing  in  the  twenties.   I  don't  think  that  was  so  much  my 
fault  or  the  unattractiveness  of  The  New  Republic  as  a  mag- 
net for  good  writers,  but  the  absence  of  the  writing.   I 
did  look  for  it  elsewhere  because  that's  one  of  the  ways 
you  find  writers:   to  see  who  has  published  what.   In  that 
sense,  I  did  look  at  other  magazines  to  see  whether  there 
was  something  that  one  could  steal,  and  sometimes  you  did 
find  it,  hopefully  a  young  writer.   But  I  never  found  much 
that  seemed  to  me  much  better  than  what  we  were  running  in 
book  reviews  or  an  art  column.   And  why  that  is,  I  don't 
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know;  but  the  level  of  writing  in  general  seemed  to  me  to 
have  declined,  and  declined  rather  sharply,  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  days  of  The  New  Republic.   But  then 
the  early  New  Republic  read  more  like  a  British  weekly  than 
it  did  twenty,  thirty  years  later. 

GARDNER:   Now,  when  we  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
culation was  only  30,000  and  so  on  and  the  attempts  that 
you  undertook  to  turn  that  around,  help  close  the  deficit, 
was  there  anything  philosophical  that  you  sought  to  do  also? 
HARRISON:   The  most  basic  philosophy  was,  I  suppose,  what  is 
basic  to  all  philosophy,  which  is  the  desire  to  create  the 
conditions  under  which  you  can  survive.   And  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  survival.   You  weren't  after  glory.   Of  course,  you 
liked  to  feel  that  more  people  were  reading  what  you  were 
putting  out,  but  the  real  impulse  behind  the  drive  to  get 
more  readers  was  not  glory — it  was  survival. 

At  one  point,  for  example,  when  we  got  along  a  little 
further,  around  1955  or  so,  we  brought  in  a  consultant  on 
circulation  promotion  who  said,  "Well,  I  think  what  you 
ought  to  do  is  offer  a  short-term  subscription  for  a 
dollar."   Now,  that  is  a  loser,  of  course,  unless  you're 
putting  out  something  which  is  attractive  enough  to  those 
dollar,  thirteen-week  readers,  whom  you  are,  in  effect, 
subsidizing--but  then  you  always  did  subsidize  a  reader — 
so  that  he  would  renew  on  a  longer-term  basis.   That  shot 
in  the  arm  was  helpful  because  we  had  a  high  renewal  rate. 
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and  it  was  that  that  he  and  we  were  banking  on.   It  was 
from  that  point  on  that  our  circulation  began  to  pick  up. 
In  other  words,  we  bought  the  circulation  by  subsidizing 
the  readers  with  very  short-term  subscriptions,  and  then 
pushed  as  hard  as  we  could  to  get  them  to  renew;  and  the 
renewal  rate  was  high  enough  so  that  gradually  the  magazine 
began  to  pick  up,  increase  circulation. 

We  were  never  that  successful  in  advertising.   There 
were  constant  attempts  of  all  sorts,  and  there  continue  to 
be  today,  to  get  the  book  people  to  advertise  (which  they 
had  done  rather  generously  in  the  very  early  years) ,  or 
corporate  advertising,  or  any  kind  we  could  get.   But  that 
never  was  very  successful,  and  as  the  book  people  began  to 
feel  the  pressures,  they  began  to  cut  back  on  advertising, 
not  just  in  The  New  Republic  but  everywhere,  almost  every- 
where.  Finally,  after  ten  years  or  so  of  that,  I  thought 
that  the  effort  that  was  made  to  get  advertising  was  not 
worth  it.   It  cost  you  more  to  try  to  get  it  than  it  was 
worth,  because  you  didn't  get  it  in  enough  quantity. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  attempt  to  do  something 
about  newsstand  circulation.   I  finally  gave  it  up,  but 
only  after  ten,  twelve  years  of  trying.   The  New  Republic 
was  not  the  kind  of  magazine  the  newsstand  dealers  want  to 
handle  because  they  didn't  sell  enough  of  them.   It  comes 
every  week,  and  they  have  to  clear  their  shelves  of  it  and 
get  a  new  one  in.   They  keep  books  on  it.   It's  just  a 
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burden  to  them,  not  a  profit.   We  tried  different  newsstand 
distributors — didn't  make  any  difference.   We  tried  differ- 
ent approaches;  none  of  it  mattered.   The  newsstand  circu- 
lation remained  roughly  the  same.   But  subscription  circu- 
lation picked  up.   So  by  the  time  the  magazine  was  sold 
twenty  years  later,  we  had  hit  100,000.   It  was  reasonably 
steady — sometimes  dipped  into  the  nineties,  but  it  was 
fairly  steady — and  as  of  the  year  the  magazine  was  sold, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  took  over,  and  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  its  founding,  we'd  approached  the  break- 
even point. 

GARDNER:   What  about  as  far  as  the  content  of  the  magazine? 
VJas  there  anything  that  you  contemplated  doing  within  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  to  either  increase  readership  or 
increase  interest? 

HARRISON:   I  didn't  have  any  master  plan.   I  didn't  sit 
down  and  say,  "Now,  we're  going  to  make  this  magazine  more 
attractive,  and  we're  going  to  make  it" — this  or  that. 
You  dealt  with  one  thing  at  a  time.   For  example,  I  wanted 
to  get  a  better  design.   We'd  allowed  all  that  to  slip. 
The  magazine  wasn't  much  to  look  at.   I'm  not  speaking  of 
turning  it  into  a  glossy  product;  I'm  talking  about  clean 
typography  and  design,  which  doesn't  cost  any  more  than 
to  have  something  that  is  unattractive.   I  found  a  man, 
fortunately,  who  was  working  at  the  museum  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Noel  Martin,  and  asked  him  to  do  a  completely 
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new  design,  which  he  did  using  a  type  now  in  current  use 
but  not  then  in  use  at  all,  which  was  a  redesign  of  an 
old  Palatino  type.   And  we  changed  the  format — I  think 
it  was  attractive — and  we  kept  to  that  or  tried  to  keep 
to  that,  through  all  of  the  remaining  years  that  I  was 
with  The  New  Republic.   You  did  things  like  that. 

But  in  general  what  you  tried  to  do  was  to  keep  up 
with  things  and  to  put  out  the  best  product  you  could. 
I  mean,  say  the  most  sensible  thing  you  could  in  the  most 
convincing  way  and  try  to  do  it  without  being  crude  or 
brutal  or  tendentious  or  long-winded,  to  do  that  in  the 
front  and  to  do  that  in  the  back,  and  to  constantly  be  on 
the  lookout  for  people  who  had  something  to  say  and  knew 
how  to  say  it  well.   That  was  the  test.   And  to  say  to 
them,  you've  got  a  platform  here,  come  on  in  and  jump  on 
it.   And  that  was  attractive  to  some  young  people.   It 
was  also  attractive  to  old  pros  like  Gerald  Johnson,  who 
had  spent  a  life  doing  this  kind  of  thing  on  the  Baltimore 
Sun.   And  the  more  people  like  that,  of  vitality  in  style 
and  thought  that  you  would  get  into  your  kind  of  family, 
who  would  feel  that  The  New  Republic  was  a  vehicle  to  say 
something,  the  better.   They  might  say  some  things  that  I 
didn't  particularly  agree  with.   That's  all  right,  too, 
because  one  couldn't  assume  that  he  had  the  answers  to 
all  problems.   We  were  writing  about  all  sorts  of  things. 
Very  often  I'd  publish  an  article  that  I  thought  was  so 
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stimulating,  provocative,  well  done,  that  it  had  to  run — 
it  deserved  an  audience  and  attention — even  though  I  had 
grave  doubts  about  whether  I  believed  it  myself. 
GARDNER:   What  was  your  own  political  philosophy  at  this 
time? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  as  I've  ever  had  a  defined  political 
philosophy.   That  puts  it  on  a  level  of  reflection  and  .  .  . 
GARDNER:   That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do. 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  not  only  a  level  of  reflection,  but  a 
level  of  absoluteness  which  I  never  reached  and  would 
never  try  to  reach  and  would  be  incapable  of  reaching. 
In  fact,  I  suppose  I'm  temperamentally  distrustful  of 
rigid  hierarchies  and  of  too  much  being  made  of  principles 
at  the  expense  of  experience.   The  day-to-day  effort  to  get 
through  our  problems  with  some  approximation  of  justice, 
approximation  of  accuracy  and  of  decency:   that's  the 
closest  I  could  ever  come  to  a  philosophy.   I  suppose 
basically  I  v;ould  be  what  is  called  a  democrat  in  the 
sense  that  I  don't  know  of  any  system  of  government  that 
I  would  rather  trust  than  self-government,  alarming  as  it 
often  seems.   That,  after  all,  is  the  country  I  was  brought 
up  in,  and  I  saw  no  evidence  that  any  other  system  produced 
any  greater  equity  or  happiness.   Socialism  was  not  very 
attractive  to  me,  partly  because  the  examples  of  socialist 
countries  seemed  so  barren;  and  that  remains  true  to  this 
day,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  it  was  then.   So  the  answer 
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to  your  question  is,  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  who  sits 
down  and  says,  "I'm  going  to  work  out  answers  to  all  these 
problems  and  have  a  system  in  which  I  can  relate  all  dif- 
ferent elements,  and  when  I've  got  that  all  worked  out, 
like  Immanuel  Kant,  then  I  will  know  what  to  say  about 
everything."   No.   I  suppose  the  word  for  this  is  pragmatic, 
but  that  word  itself  is  misleading  because  all  it  means  is 
that  you're  doing  the  best  you  can  with  the  means  at  hand 
to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  reasonable  result.   And  in  doing 
so,  you're  willing  to  try  different  approaches  and  be 
experimental,  in  politics  as  elsewhere.   It  doesn't  mean 
that  one  thing  is  as  good  as  another  to  you.   Whether  we 
define  them  or  not,  we  have  values  and  tastes  which  we 
apply  to  concrete  situations,  and  that  was  what  The  New 
Republic  was  doing  every  week. 

GARDNER:   Well,  thinking  in  terms  of  1952,  '53,  '54,  say, 
where--well,  of  course,  you  didn't  read  The  Nation — where 
would  The  New  Republic 's  political  philosophy  or  social 
attitudes  have  differed  from,  say.  The  Nation;  or  as  you 
say.  The  Reporter  was  getting  going  at  that  time.   Would 
you  say  there  were  differences?   If  so,  what  were  they? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  because  I  didn't  read  them  that 
carefully.   There  were  differences  that  became  apparent, 
let's  say,  with  The  Reporter  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  but  then  we're  leaping  way  ahead  and 
getting  into  Vietnam.   The  Reporter  was  a  sturdy. 
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thoughtful  champion  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  policies  in  general 
and  his  military  and  diplomatic  policies  in  particular. 
And  on  the  latter,  I  became  increasingly  hostile.   So  I  do 
know  of  those  differences.   But  in  the  earlier  days  you're 
talking  about,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  particular  differences 
because  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  competition. 
GARDNER:   I  see.   So  it  was  more  really  establishing  a  very 
flexible  line  .  .  .? 

HARRISON:   You  didn't  try  to  establish  any  line.   You  worked 
from  week  to  week.   You  got  to  the  office  on  Monday  or  on 
Sunday  or  on  Saturday,  and  you  thought  about  "What  are  we 
going  to  put  out  next  week?" 

GARDNER:   But  certainly  there  were  things  you  believed? 
HARRISON:   Of  course  there  were,  and  that  came  out  in  the 
making  of  the  next  issue.   The  test  of  what  you  believed 
was  what  happened.   But  what  happened  in  the  magazine  always 
was  also  a  reflection  of  what  happened  that  week.   We  didn't 
make  the  news;  we  were  a  journal  of  comment  on  what  is  hap- 
pening.  We  were  also  a  journal  of  advocacy.   We  might  well 
have  said,  "This  is  what's  happening,  but  this  is  what  ought 
to  happen."   But  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  given  situation 
that  gave  us  our  agenda,  not  somebody  sitting  off  somewhere 
in  a  room  and  meditating  in  the  abstract  about  a  world  that 
didn't  but  should  exist. 

GARDNER:   And  yet,  Lippmann,  who  was  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   Lippmann  was  a  reporter.   Never  forget  it. 
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GARDNER:   At  the  same  time,  he  was  also  a  philosopher  who 
turned  out  books  of  philosophy  to  define  himself. 
HARRISON:   That's  right.   But  I'm  not  Walter  Lippmann. 
Nor  was  anybody  else  on  the  staff.   Nor,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  anybody  else  in  the  field  of  journalism.   But  the  grist 
for  the  mill  with  Walter  Lippmann  was  still  the  day-to-day 
event.   I'm  not  now  speaking  just  of  his  newspaper  columns — 
that's  obvious  in  the  case  of  the  syndicated  column,  "Today 
and  Tomorrow,"  and  Walter  named  that  deliberately  "Today 
and  Tomorrow,"  not  the  day  after  tomorrow.   "Today  and 
'Tomorrow.'"   "This  is  now  I'm  writing  about,  and  this  is 
the  best  sense  I  can  make  of  the  now."   Then  when  he  wrote 
his  books.  Public  Opinion  or  Essays  in  the  Public  Philosophy, 
all  of  the  things  he  had  observed  or  thought  about  went 
through  the  philosophical  mesh  which  was  Walter  Lippmann 's 
mind.   He  tried  to  make  sense  of  things  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard  and  read — and  he  was  constantly  seeing  and  hearing 
every  day,  and  reading.   VJhat  he  was  trying  to  lay  out  were 
larger  guidelines  for  a  democratic  state,  rules  for  its 
stability  and  endurance.   But  that  was  Walter  Lippmann. 
After  all,  he  could  write  Preface  to  Morals  and  Preface 
to  Politics — and  these  were  books,  essentially,  of  philo- 
sophical speculation — in  his  late  twenties.   But  the  books 
were  never  divorced  from  "What's  going  on  right  now?" 
Walter  himself  was  leery  of  taking  too  long  a  view  in 
journalism,  of  trying  to  look  too  far  ahead,  of  thinking 
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that  you  could  anticipate  beyond,  let's  say,  five  or  ten 
years.   That  was  not  true  of  his  last  book.  The  Public 
Philosophy,  where  he  tried  to  sum  up  his  thoughts  about 
the  democratic  order,  and  why  it  is  so  unmanageable,  and 
what  kind  of  guiding  rules  would  have  to  prevail  in  order 
that  a  free  society  would  become  or  remain  civil,  orderly, 
humane.   But  that  is  another  story  and  another  case. 

I  was  busy  with  weekly  journalism,  trying  to  put  out 
a  product  each  week  that  would  address  itself  to  concerns 
I  had,  concerns  people  on  the  staff  had,  and  presumably 
concerns  that  people  who  read  it  had.   And  the  test  of 
whether  they'd  buy  it  was  whether  they  thought  what  you 
said  added  anything,  added  enough  to  justify  their  sending 
you  twelve  dollars,  thirteen  dollars,  fourteen  dollars, 
whatever  it  was. 

GARDNER:   During  your  period  with  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  you  developed  contacts  with  a  great  number  of 
bright  young  people.   Did  you  attempt  to  draw  on  them  for 
The  New  Republic  at  all? 

HARRISON:   I'm  sure  I  did,  inevitably.   I  don't  remember 
any  particular  cases,  but  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
friends  that  you  developed,  the  kind  of  people  you  worked 
with  and  against  whom  you  fought  or  with  whom  you  fought 
were  more  inclined  to  be  the  activists  than  the  writers. 
So  that  wasn't  a  very  large  pool  of  talent  from  which  you 
could  draw  if  you  were  putting  out  a  magazine  that  you 
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hoped  would  be  thoughtful  and  reflective  and  written  with 
some  distinction.   Nevertheless,  I  can  recall  offhand  at 
least  two  AVC  people  who  did  write  for  us — Gus  Tyler,  who 
was  with  the  ILGWU,  and  John  Roche.   And  there  were  others, 
I'm  sure.   But  that  would  have  been  true  if  I'd  had  no  con- 
nection with  AVC.   That  would  have  been  the  case  because 
AVC  itself  was  a  magnet  that  drew  intellectuals — talented, 
thoughtful  people  who  had  a  yen  for  public  service  and  who 
were  what's  roughly  called  liberal,  progressive. 
GARDNER:   Well,  I  guess  now  we  talk  about  the  transition 
between  your  role  as  publisher  and  your  role  as  editor, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

HARRISON:   I  bought  the  magazine  in  '53  and  became  editor 
in  1956,  so  I  had  three  years  on  the  publishing  side.   By 
19  56,  McCarthyism,  Joe  McCarthyism,  was  on  its  way  out. 
The  magazine  had  done  some  very  good  things  on  McCarthy, 
largely  because  of  Mike  Straight.   Mike  wrote  a  series  of 
pieces  on  the  McCarthy-Army  hearings,  which  was  later  pub- 
lished in  a  book  called  Trial  by  Television.   But  by  the 
time  I  became  editor,  McCarthyism  as  a  central  issue  had 
begun  to  recede  (fortunately,  because  it  almost  became  a 
one-cause  magazine  for  a  brief  period  there — because 
McCarthy  dominated  the  news  and  because  he  was  considered 
by  the  magazine,  quite  rightly,  as  a  menace,  as  a  major 
menace  and  not  just  a  minor  one) .   The  Korean  War  was 
behind  us;  Eisenhower  was  president.   It  was  a  calmer 
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period.  And  perhaps  that,  too,  was  good  because  it  gave 
me  a  chance  to  work  my  way  into  the  magazine  on  the  edi- 
torial side  without  being  confronted  each  week  with  some 
big,  colossal  menace  of  some  sort. 

I  perhaps  should  comment  in  more  detail  on  this  ques- 
tion of  financing.   We  cut  back  on  the  quality  of  the 
paper.   People  would  say  that's  difficult  to  do  with  The 
New  Republic,  but  we  did  it — lighter-weight  paper.   They 
called  it  butcher  paper  in  the  old  days  of  The  New  Republic, 
but  actually  the  magazine  was  published  in  the  very  early 
days  on  expensive  rag  paper,  or  near  rag  paper,  which  we 
could  no  longer  afford.   We  also  cut  back  on  the  number 
of  pages,  because  there  wasn't  the  advertising  to  justify 
a  larger  magazine.   After  the  effort  to  bring  in  more 
people  through  very  short-term  subscriptions,  we  pushed 
for  longer-  and  longer-term  subscriptions — one  year,  three 
years,  five  years,  ten  years.   We  didn't  pay  our  writers 
liberally,  and  that  remained  true  for  many,  many  years. 
We  paid  them  eight  cents  a  word,  and  they  may  be  getting 
eight  cents  a  word  today.   Nobody  got  rich  writing  for  the 
magazine.   Meanwhile,  we  were  trying  to  liven  up  the  edi- 
torial side,  add  an  element  of  unpredictability,  and  break 
free  of  a  kind  of  deadly  liberal  stereotype.   That  was  not 
difficult  for  me  because  I  was  never  part  of  that  stereo- 
type.  Now,  you  didn't  know  when  you  were  doing  this  that 
that  was  what  the  reader  wanted.   You  could  only  tell  that 
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by  what  happened  to  circulation.   I'm  sure  we  lost  readers, 
but  we  also  gained  readers. 

GARDNER:   I  have  a  number  of  names  here  of  the  people  who 
were  involved  with  the  magazine  when  you  first  got  there. 
You've  talked  about  Bruce  Bliven  and  Mebane.   Helen  Fuller 
was  there  for  ever  and  ever. 

HARRISON:   Helen  Fuller  remained  a  long  while,  yes,  because 
although  I  took  over  as  editor,  I  didn't  at  first  feel  com- 
petent to  run  the  magazine.   And  Helen  Fuller  had,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  run  it  and  was  invaluable.   She  died 
several  years  ago;  she'd  been  there  a  long  time.   She  was 
a  Southern  girl;  she  knew  a  lot  of  people  in  town;  she  had 
contacts  with  people  in  the  Democratic  party  and  the  labor 
unions  and  so  on.   Helen  didn't  have  to  go  out  and  report; 
she  just  picked  up  the  phone  and  said,  "What  about  this?" 
And  people  would  talk  to  her,  trusted  her.   She  was  a  very 
friendly  woman  with  long  experience  in  what  might  be  called 
liberal  politics,  coming  out  of  the  New  Deal  and  various 
sorts  of  progressive  initiatives  in  the  South  in  her  youth. 
I  kept  Helen  Fuller  on  the  job  for  many  years.   Then 
finally,  I  felt  a  little  like  Gerald  Ford  with  his  new 
team,  that  there  had  to  come  a  point  at  which  I  would 
build  into  the  staff  my  own  set  of  people.   But  that  did 
not  happen  for  a  long  while.   I  don't  remember  how  many 
years  Helen  Fuller  stayed  on  as  managing  editor  with  me, 
but  it  was,  I  think,  at  least  about  ten. 
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GARDNER:   How  old  was  she  when  you  first  ceune  here? 
HARRISON:   She  was  young  when  she  first  came  on  the  maga- 
zine.  When  she  retired,  I  believe  Helen  was  about  sixty 
or  so.   She  wasn't  ready  to  retire,  but  I  was  ready  for 
her  to  retire. 

I  find  that  I  made  a  note  to  myself  that  I  think  we 
might  just  incorporate  here,  just  for  the  purposes  of 
accuracy.   I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  that  my  attempt  to 
reinterest  Edmund  Wilson  had  been  a  failure,  but  I  find  I 
had  a  letter  from  him  which  is  worth  quoting  exactly.   What 
he  said  was:   "I  do  not  want  my  name  associated  with  the 
weekly  that  now  calls  itself  The  New  Republic.   The  old 
New  Republic  was  in  effect  suppressed  by  Leonard  Elmhirst 
at  the  time  of  the  war  when  he  arrived  in  this  country  and 
took  over  the  paper,  firing  almost  the  whole  of  the  old 
staff  and  reversing  the  editorial  policy  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs.   The  paper  became  at  this  point  an  organ 
of  British  propaganda.   I  do  not  know  what  is  now  being 
done  with  it  because  I  never  see  it." 

Well,  that's  a  pretty  bitter  letter  and,  as  far  as 
I've  been  able  to  find  out  from  anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  that  situation,  a  monstrous  exaggeration. 
GARDNER:   Did  Elmhirst  come  over  to  run  it? 
HARRISON:   Oh,  I'm  sure  he  had  not — but  he  came  over — I 
mean,  why  not?   The  idea  that  The  New  Republic's  inter- 
ventionism  in  1940,  1941  was  the  result  of  ties  to  the 
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British  Foreign  Office — after  all,  William  Allen  White  and 
a  lot  of  other  people  were  saying  that  this  war  was  our 
responsibility.   I  believed  that,  and  I  certainly  had  no 
connection  with  the  British  Foreign  Office.   At  any  rate, 
that's  what  Wilson  thought;  that  was  the  reason  he  gave 
for  severing  his  connection. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  did  deliberately  try  to  do, 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier,  was  to  try  to  find  interesting 
young  writers  who  had  not  yet  made  it,  who  wanted  some  out- 
let for  what  they  had  to  say;  and  as  part  of  that  I  decided 
what  I  would  read  was  college  magazines,  particularly  humor 
magazines.   I  subscribed  to  quite  a  few  of  them.   And  I  ran 
across  one,  one  day,  which  had  one  of  the  best  and  funniest 
pieces  I  had  read  in  a  long  while,  by  an  undergraduate  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Donald  Malcolm.   And  I  wrote 
him,  asking  if  he  would  do  some  writing  for  us,  and  said, 
"When  you  graduate,  I'll  give  you  a  job."   He  was  graduating 
that  year--or  within  a  few  months--and  was  married.   He  and 
his  wife  came  to  Washington.   We  had  a  little  white   framed 
house,  next  to  The  New  Repi±)lic,  which  we  owned — it  was 
part  of  The  New  Republic  property--and  they  moved  in,  and 
Donald  began  writing.   And  such  beautiful  writing,  largely 
book  reviews,  more  essays  than  reviews.   He  was  then  aibout 
twenty- two,  twenty- three,  one  of  those  writers  you  come 
across  once  in  a  very  long  while,  whose  copy  you  pick  up 
and  read  with  such  pleasure  and  with  no  impulse  to  change 
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a  comma  or  suggest  that  a  comma  be  changed.   Not  only  un- 
touchable copy,  but  untouchable  typing:   it  looked  beautiful; 
it  was  perfection.   What  happened  to  Donald  Malcolm  is  some- 
thing that  I  learned  to  live  with  and  then  finally  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome,  which  is  that  you  can't  keep  people  like 
that  for  very  long  because  you  haven't  got  enough  to  give 
them.   Donald  wrote  for  us  for  two  years  or  so,  and  then 
was  invited  to  New  York  to  have  lunch  with  Bill  Shawn, 
editor  of  The  New  Yorker.   When  he'd  seen  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  open,  [laughter]  there  was  no  way  in  which  I 
could  say  come  back.   So  Donald  left  and  went  to  work  for 
The  New  Yorker  and  wrote  some  fine  things  for  them,  then 
unfortunately  became  ill  and  has  been  ill  for  many  years, 
the  last  five  or  six  years.   He  was  one  of  the  fine  young 
writers.   And  that  of  course  is  exciting — if  you  can  do  it. 
You  didn't  do  it  often,  didn't  do  it  often  enough.   Perhaps 
I  should  have  kept  on  reading  college  humor  magazines. 
GARDNER:   Well,  another  young  writer  I  ran  across  in 
reading  the  magazine  was  Philip  Roth. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  I  had  correspondence  with  Roth.   I  don't 
remember  how  I  happened  to  run  across  him.   He  had  not 
then  published  any  books,  but  I  wrote  him  asking  him  to 
contribute.   I  think  I  suggested  that  he  do  it  on  a  rather 
regular  basis  with  some  sort  of  retainer.   And  he  did  write 
some  things,  and  we  published  them,  and  I  liked  him.   I 
think  he  was  somewhere  in  the  Middle  West.   Perhaps  it 
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was  .  .  .  was  it  Chicago? 
GARDNER:   He  was  in  Iowa,  wasn't  he? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  where.   But  within  a  year,  he 
disappeared  because  his  book  was  pxoblished.   It  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  he  became  a  successful  writer,  and  he  didn't  need 
The  New  Republic.   We  would  have  been  glad  to  publish  some 
things  of  his,  but  he  had  other  publishers  and  wider  audi- 
ences, better  pay,  and  that  seemed  to  me  reasonable.   Yes, 
I  remember  him.   I  remember  him  particularly  because  some 
years  later  I  was  in  a  market  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  I 
saw  Philip  Roth.   I  guess  I  had  met  him  perhaps  once  before; 
he  may  have  come  to  Washington  to  talk  to  me  about  writing 
for  the  magazine.   I  went  up  to  him  with  pleasure,  and 
said,  "Well,  hi  .  .  .  um  .  .  .  Jules."   I  thought  it  was 
Jules  Feiffer.   Which  is  one  of  those  slips.   He  was  pretty 
stunned.   He  said,  rather  stiffly,  "My  name  is  Philip  Roth." 
By  that  time  he'd  gotten  to  be  well  known.   [laughter]   I 
apologized  and  said,  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.   Of  course,  I  know 
who  you  are. " 

We  had  a  series  of  literary  editors.   One  was  kind  of 
a  disaster — not  that  he  didn't  do  good  work,  but  we  didn't 
get  along.   It  was  my  mistake,  not  his.   The  first  person 
I  hired  as  literary  editor  was  Robert  Evett,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  musician,  wrote  beautiful  music,  but  also  was  a 
good  literary  editor.   He  stayed  for  quite  a  few  years, 
and,  once  again,  was  called  to  what  he  thought  were  greater 
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heights.   He  was  asked  to  be  book  editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.   And  he  came  to  me  very  contrite  and  embarrassed 
to  say,  "I  just  can't  resist  it,"  and  I  said,  "Of  course, 
you  can't  resist  it.   You  go  ahead  and  do  it."   He  went  to 
Boston,  but  he  didn't  like  it.   He  didn't  like  Boston,  and 
he  had  been  happy  at  The  New  Republic.   We  all  understood 
him;  we  knew  that  he  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  writing 
music.   I  don't  think  there  was  quite  the  same  atmosphere 
there.   At  any  rate  he  finally  came  back  to  Washington, 
and  did  other  things,  and  then  died  prematurely. 

After  that,  I  hired  Richard  Gilman,  who  was  not  very 
well  known  then.   I'd  read  some  things  he'd  written  and 
thought  he  was  a  fine  writer.   The  mistake  I  made  was  in 
agreeing  to  his  working  in  New  York.   That  long-distance 
arrangement  was  terrible.   In  addition  to  which,  Gilman 
had  strong,  positive  ideas,  as  well  he  might,  about  what 
he  wanted  to  do  with  the  literary  section;  and  to  me,  it 
was  wrong  in  one  way  because  he  liked  very  long  reviews — 
some  of  them  brilliant,  but  if  they  weren't  brilliant,  it 
was  a  bore.   I  preferred  for  a  journal  of  our  kind,  that 
had  a  limited  number  of  pages,  far  more  short  things  and 
to  the  point,  rather  than  the  long  literary  essay  that  ran 
page  after  page  and  which  is  more  in  the  style  later  iden- 
tified with  The  New  York  Review  of  Books .   So  Gilman  and  I 
didn't  see  eye-to-eye  on  what  the  literary  section  ought 
to  be.   It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  point  of  view — it  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  what  books  would  be  reviewed — but  it 
had  to  do  with  what  that  section  ought  to  cover  and  the 
brevity  with  which  it  ought  to  cover  it.   Our  troubles 
were  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  magazine  was  in 
Washington,  Gilman  was  sitting  in  his  apartment  in  New 
York  and  arranging  all  these  things,  and  we  were  not  in 
touch.   Finally  the  arrangement  blew  up. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Reed  Whittemore,  who  had  been 
poet-in-residence  at  the  Library  of  Congress.   Reed  ran 
the  "back  of  the  book"  for  quite  some  time  until  he 
decided  to  leave  and  write  a  biography  of  William  Carlos 
Williams.   That's  when  I  brought  in  Doris  Grumbach,  with 
whom  I  was  happy  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  a  wonder- 
ful woman,  who  had  been  a  teacher  and  novelist — great 
taste  in  books.   We  didn't  have  to  discuss  whether  the 
section  ought  to  be  varied  and  lively — that's  what  she 
thought — so  that  the  relationship  was  the  happiest  that 
I  had  with  any  literary  editor.   I  thought  she  was  a 
great  find,  an  asset  to  a  magazine.   The  fact  that  she 
was  a  woman  helped,  in  the  sense  that  I  was  delighted 
we  were  able  to  bring  into  the  magazine  in  a  key  position- 
which  we'd  never  done  before,  not  since  Helen  Fuller — a 
woman  of  such  outstanding  ability. 

GARDNER:   Well,  she  had  some  wonderful  things  to  say 
about  you,  too,  upon  your  retirement. 
HARRISON:   Well,  we  got  along  well.   [tape  recorder 
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turned  off] 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  mention  also  how  I  felt  2±»out  the 
way  in  which  books  ought  to  be  reviewed.   Although  you  had 
to  leave  final  responsibility  to  a  literary  editor,  at  the 
same  time  the  magazine  gave  roughly  a  third  of  its  space  or 
more  to  books  and  the  arts,  and  I  had  to  be  responsible  for 
that  as  well  as  everything  else.   And  you  wanted  to  feel 
that  that  whole  back  section  was  consistent  with  your 
feeling  about  the  magazine  as  a  whole.   One  of  the  things 
I  never  did  like  was  the  tendency  of  some  book-review  sec- 
tions to  use  their  pages  as  a  way  of  beating  authors  over 
the  head.   I  don't  mean  by  that  that  I  like  to  read 
sycophantic  book  reviews,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
owed  it  to  the  reader,  first  of  all,  to  try  to  pick  books 
that  were  worth  talking  about — if  they  weren't,  don't 
bother--and  if  they  were  worth  talking  about,  then  to  at 
least  approach  them  with  a  certain  open-mindedness  and 
fairness  and  not  simply  use  a  book  review  as  a  way  of 
showing  off  the  literary  gifts  of  the  reviewer.   There 
again  I  never  had  any  problems  with  Bob  Evett,  or  really 
with  Reed  Whittemore,  and  certainly  not  with  Doris  Grumbach, 
I  had  been  impressed  a  long  time  ago  by  Henry  Fielding's 
three  rules  about  book  review.   I  think  he  said  something 
like,  "The  three  questions  that  a  reviewer  ought  to  ask 
himself  when  he's  going  to  discuss  a  book  is:   first, 
what  is  the  author  trying  to  say?  second,  did  he  succeed 
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in  doing  it?  and  third,  was  it  worth  doing?"   Now,  I'd 
read  many  reviews,  some  of  them  in  The  New  Republic,  in 
which  at  least  the  first  of  those  questions  was  never 
asked,  so  that  the  author  never  had  the  courtesy  of  having 
it  explained  to  the  reader  what  it  was  he  set  out  to  accom- 
plish.  I  didn't  want  that  kind  of  a  smart-alecky  book 
review  section,  and  I  don't  think  we  had  it,  for  the 
most  part. 

GARDNER:   That  meant  finding,  really,  a  middle  ground, 
since  what  you  were  looking  for  were  generally  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   You  wanted  sprightly  reviews;  you  wanted  short 
reviews;  you  didn't  want  superficial  reviews;  at  the  same 
time,  you  didn't  want  reviews  that  simply  gave  a  reviewer 
an  opportunity  to  sound  off  on  his  prejudices.   You  wanted 
the  book  reviewed,  fairly  and,  if  it  needed  to  be,  maybe 
wickedly. 

GARDNER:   I  don't  have  in  my  notes  when  Robert  Graves 
started  writing  for  you.   When  was  that? 
HARRISON:   Robert  Graves  was  writing  for  us  during  this 
period  of  the  late  fifties,  when  Bob  Evett  was  there. 
Evett  knew  him.   I  made  a  mistake  with  Graves  by  not 
keeping  my  mouth  shut.   Bob  Evett  called  me  one  day  and 
said,  "Robert  Graves  is  in  town.   Wouldn't  you  like  to 
join  us  for  lunch?"   He  was  then  living  in  Mallorca — in 
fact,  he  may  still  be  living  in  Mallorca--and  I  was 
interested  in  Mallorca  partly  because  I  knew  that  he 
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had  gone  there  originally  at  the  suggestion  of  Gertrude 
Stein.   I'm  not  sure  he  didn't  mention  that  at  lunch. 
But  I  said  to  him  sometime  during  this  lunch,  because  he 
was  talking  about  Mallorca,  "Is  it  still  the  sort  of  a 
place  where  one  might  rent  a  house?"   And  he  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "I'm  not  in  the  real  estate  business." 
[laughter]   After  that,  I  found  it  a  little  difficult 
to  resume  the  conversation,  so  I  left  it  pretty  much  to 
Bob  Evett. 

GARDNER:   I  was  impressed  by  the  poetry  of  Delmore  Schwartz, 
I  always  liked  Schwartz,  and  I  was  unaware  until  looking 
back  in  The  New  Republics  that  this  was  probably  his  great- 
est outlet.   Did  you  know  Schwartz? 

HARRISON:   I  was  very  interested  in  Delmore  Schwartz  and 
encouraged  him  to  do  more  writing  for  the  magazine — not 
necessarily  poetry,  but  whatever  he  wanted  to  write.   This 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  book  review,  but  it  didn't 
always.   Nancy  and  I  went  to  New  York  at  one  point  because 
I  wanted  to  meet  him.   We  went  to  the  Oak  Room  of  the 
Plaza,  he  had  his  wife  with  him.   We  had  a  grand  lunch. 
I  was  astonished  at  his  looks.   Something  had  happened 
to  his  mouth  or  one  of  his  teeth,  and  his  face  was  swollen 
up  like  a  balloon — for  which  he  apologized;  he  was  quite 
embarrassed  about  it.   But  when  we  got  over  that,  we  had 
a  great  lunch,  very  friendly.   He  wrote  me  later  saying 
it  had  been  a  fine  success  from  his  point  of  view.   He 
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wrote  some  things  after  that  which  I  did  a  lot  of  rewriting 
of — that  is  a  very  presumptuous  thing  to  admit  because  Delmore 
was  such  a  fine  writer.   I  don't  know  what  his  physical 
situation  was  by  then;  I  suspect  it  was  not  the  best.   He 
may  have  been  drinking  too  much;  he  may  have  been  on  drugs-- 
I  don't  know  any  of  that.   I  know  what  people  said,  but  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge.   But  what  I  do  know  is  that  his 
copy  would  arrive,  page  after  page,  a  lot  of  it  scrawled 
out,  marginal  notes  in  ink;  there  would  be  passages  of 
great  brilliance  and  sections  that  were  then  rather  chaotic 
and  a  little  unclear  that  you  had  to  work  your  way  through 
and  kind  of  make  a  unity  of.   And  when  you  got  all  through, 
it  was  wonderful.   But  unlike  Donald  Malcolm,  at  least  at 
this  stage  of  Delmore 's  life--and  he  didn't  live  very  much 
longer-- the  copy  I  got,  though  marvelous  as  a  whole,  did 
have  many  places  in  which  you  could  almost  say  it  was  in- 
coherent or  unconnected.   I  don't  believe  I  saved  any  of 
those  original  manuscripts  of  his  that  he  sent  in,  but  I 
was  pleased  to  have  him,  and  there  was  nothing  that  he 
wrote  for  us  that  was  not  published.   I  remember  in  par- 
ticular a  piece  he  wrote  on  Mary  Pickford  which  is  a  gem. 
I  don't  know,  though,  whether  Delmore  did  any  major 
writing  after  this  period  we're  talking  about,  or  whether 
much  that  he  wrote  appeared  elsewhere.   I  think  probably 
we  used  just  about  what  he  could  then  produce.   I  wish 
I'd  known  him  and  published  him  twenty  years  earlier. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XI,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  23,  1976 

HARRISON:   Somewhere  we  ought  to  mention  the  fortieth - 
anniversary  celebration  of  The  New  Republic,  which  took 
place  in  1954,  a  rather  low  period  for  the  magazine.   We 
were  trying  to  reestablish  the  image  of  The  New  Republic 
as  a  leading  journal  of  opinion,  with  credentials  intel- 
ligent people  could  respect.   As  part  of  that,  I  put  to- 
gether a  fortieth-anniversary  anthology,  reaching  back 
into  the  past  of  the  magazine  and  putting  together  what 
I  thought  were  some  of  the  most  interesting  pieces.   We 
did  that  ourselves.   We  printed  it  soft-cover.   I  believe 
we  gave  one  to  each  of  our  subscribers.   It  was  really  a 
small  book,  and  I  think  still  it  is  a  wonderful  collection 
of  pieces.   At  least,  it  is  full  of  luminaries — not  just 
luminaries,  but  some  of  the  best  things  that  they  wrote. 
We  reprinted  pieces  by  Auden  and  by  Hemingway  and  by 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  Theodore  Dreiser  and  Faulkner, 
Fitzgerald,  Forster,  Frankfurter,  Lippmann,  George  Orwell, 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Thurber,  Wells,  Shaw.   I  wanted  to  re- 
mind myself  and  the  readers  and  the  public  at  large,  in- 
sofar as  we  could  reach  the  public  at  large,  that  The 
New  Republic  had  a  distinguished  tradition  of  thinkers 
and  writers. 

As  part  of  that  fortieth  anniversary,  we  put  on  a 
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dinner  in  Washington  at  one  of  the  major  hotels,  and  I 
invited  Henry  Luce  to  come  and  be  the  speaker,  partly 
for  the  shock  value,  and  also  partly  because  I  was  deter- 
mined that  we  were  going  to  break  down  lines  that  people 
said  were  there  forever.   Mr.  Luce  came,  was  very  gracious, 
and  gave  a  good  talk,  with  which  few  of  us  would  disagree. 
I  wouldn't  have  done  that  five  years  later,  and  perhaps  I 
was  too  patently  looking  for  respectability  for  a  magazine 
that  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  it.   That's,  I  think,  the 
worst  that  you  can  say  of  the  decision.   The  other  thing 
I  made  a  mistake  on  was  asking  Francis  Biddle  to  be  the 
toastmaster  because  he  and  Ben  [V.]  Cohen  got  together 
beforehand  and  amused  themselves  by  thinking  of  all  the 
barbed  things  that  they  could  say  in  introducing  Mr. 
Luce--which  they  proceeded  to  do.   He  didn't  seem  to 
mind,  and  we  got  through  the  dinner  all  right.   Time 
magazine  took  a  table,  and  that  was  that.   I  never  did 
that  sort  of  thing  again,  but  then,  we  never  had  to  do 
it  again.   Perhaps  we  didn't  have  to  do  it  then.   I 
didn't  know  at  the  time,  by  the  way,  that  Henry  Luce's 
education  had  been  in  part  financed  by  my  wife's  great- 
grandmother,  old  Mrs.  [Cyrus]  McCormick,  who  was  a 
generous  supporter  of  Christian  missionary  efforts,  but 
particularly  Presbyterian  missionary  efforts  in  China, 
which  brought  Henry  Luce's  father  to  her  house  when  he'd 
come  to  this  country.   She  knew  him,  and  when  young  Luce 
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was  preparing  to  come  back  and  go  to  Yale  University,  she 
was  helpful  in  seeing  him  through  college.   None  of  that 
was  known  by  me  at  the  time  I  invited  him  to  the  dinner, 
and  I  don't  think  he  was  aware  of  it. 

By  another  ten  years  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
The  New  Republic,  we'd  come  a  long  way,  and  we  staged  an 
entirely  different  dinner.   It  was  bigger,  more  self- 
confident,  and  far  more  interesting  in  terms  of  speakers. 
But  then,  this  dinner  was  held  in  1964,  when  the  Kennedy 
excitement  was  felt,  quite  a  different  period  than  1954. 
At  the  fiftieth-anniversary  dinner,  I  had  carefully  worked 
out  the  arrangement  for  the  speakers.   Bill  Mauldin  was 
toastmaster.   We  arranged  for  Richard  Strout,  who  was  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  TRB  column,  to  do  his  bit  on  a 
microphone  concealed  behind  curtains.   He  was  interviewed 
by  Bill  Mauldin  as  an  anonymous  personality.   The  speakers 
were  Lippmann,  who  led  off — fine  speech  (I'd  insisted,  by 
the  way,  that  nobody  speak  more  than  five  minutes;  none 
did),  Paul  Douglas,  Willard  Wirtz,  and  C.  Vann  Woodward, 
the  historian  from  Yale.   At  the  last  minute  Arthur 
Schlesinger  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Adlai  Stpvpnson'q 
here."   (I  had  not  invited  him,  but  a  lot  of  people  came.) 
"He'd  like  to  speak.   You  must  call  on  him."   I  said, 
"Arthur,  the  program  is  set."   He  said,  "Gil,  you  can't 
say  no  to  Adlai  Stevenson."   So  Stevenson  got  up,  very 
gracious,  and  spoke  three  minutes,  four  minutes.   It  was. 
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Arthur  Schlesinger  said  to  me  afterwards,  the  most  enjoy- 
able dinner  of  this  kind  that  he  had  ever  attended.   I 
felt  the  same  way.   It  was  a  great  occasion.   There  were 
laughs.   Paul  Douglas  tried  to  explain  to  the  audience 
what  excitement  he  felt  as  a  young  man  when  he  was  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  whenever  The  New  Republic  would  come 
in  the  mail;  he  couldn't  wait  to  rip  off  the  paper  cover 
to  see  what  was  inside.   And  Bill  Wirtz  got  up  after  him 
and  said,  ";Vhere  I  came  from  in  Southern  Illinois,  I  kept 
the  cover  on  until  I  could  take  the  magazine  someplace 
where  nobody  would  see  me  reading  it."   [laughter] 

But  there  was  a  long  distance  between  those  years  in 
terms  of  acceptability  of  The  New  Republic,  in  terms  of 
circulation,  and  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  the  magazine 
itself,  the  content.   I  felt  by  1964  that  we  were  really 
on  our  way — or  back  on  our  way. 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  think  you  were  back  on  your  way  long 
before  1964. 

HARRISON:   Perhaps,  but  that  dinner  symbolized  it. 
GARDNER:   When  you  first  got  to  Washington,  what  was  the 
atmosphere  like,  in  terms  of  the  feel  of  the  city?   In 
your  own  perspective,  of  course. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  think  we  felt  in  those  days — this  was 
the  first  Eisenhower  administration — that  things  were 
rather  pedestrian,  dull.   We  mocked  Eisenhower.   We  were 
imagining  what  those  press  conferences  would  have  been 
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had  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  his  articulate,  lucid,  witty  way, 
answered  those  questions.   VJe  put  down  Eisenhower  as  a 
bumbler,  a  nice,  well-meaning,  ineffectual  man.   In  retro- 
spect, I  think  that  was  a  misjudgment,  that  Eisenhower  was 
better  than  that.   I  suppose  you  might  say  it  was  a  placid 
town  politically. 

GARDNER:   As  far  as  the  people  you  came  in  contact  with, 
too,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  distinguishes  The  New 
Republic  later  is  its  ability  to  get  its  sources:   the 
fact  that  the  editors  of  The  New  Republic  and  the  people 
who  really  were  making  policy  (and  I  have  a  great  quote 
about  that  somewhere  that  I  can't  find),  really  converged 
in  the  sixties.   In  the  fifties,  did  you  feel  the  exclusion 
from  the  arenas  of  power? 

HARRISON:   It  was  probably  my  fault.   There  was  no  wall 
that  was  erected  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  between 
itself  and  something  like  The  New  Republic.   If  there  was 
a  wall,  it  was  an  imaginary  wall  which  we  created.   We 
could  have  done  far  more  in  getting  to  know  people  in  the 
administration,  so  that  we  might  report  more  accurately, 
more  fully,  or  comment  in  a  more  discerning  way  about  what 
they  were  doing.   But  we  didn't  do  it  because  they  were 
kind  of  not  our  sort  of  people.   We  didn't  know  them,  we 
hadn't  known  them  before.   We  weren't  introduced  to  them. 
We  were  not  part  of  any  social  set — I  was  never  part  of 
any  social  set.   But  nevertheless,  in  a  Democratic 
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administration,  you  were  more  likely  to  see  people  you  knew 
at  dinner  who  were  in  the  administration  than  you  were  under 
the  Republicans.   They  had  their  own  set  of  people,  and 
there  were  journalists  in  town  who  were  part  of  that.   But 
they  were  journalists  who  were  at  home  in  Republican  cir- 
cles.  I  was  not,  not  because  I  was  irretrievably  a  Democrat, 
but  because  Republican  politics  was  not  something  that  people 
I  knew  were  in.   Any  administration,  of  course,  has  plenty 
of  people  in  the  journalistic  fraternity  who  fit  in  nicely. 
I  mean,  under  Lyndon  Johnson,  there  was  Bill  VJhite.   White 
was  a  close  friend  of  Johnson's.   There  are  people  like 
that  in  any  administration  who  are,  I  suppose,  reasonably 
close  and  who  benefit  from  that  proximity  in  that  what 
they're  writing  has  an  authority  and  an  inside  quality 
that  people  like  ourselves  in  The  New  Republic  could  not 
have  had, 

GARDNER:   I  found  the  quote,  and  it's  from  Commonweal  in 
1965,  an  article  on  The  New  Republic.   And  the  comment  was, 
"Liberal  magazines" — and  of  course.  Commonweal  is  talking 
about  itself  as  well — "Liberal  magazines  cannot  hope  to 
affect  the  policies  of  illiterate  administrations.   There's 
a  choice  of  attitudes  only  with  a  liberal,  activist 
Democratic  administration."   Do  you  agree  with  that? 
HARRISON:   It's  too  sweeping  to  be  true,  but  there's  truth 
in  it.   If  I  were  to  say  that  I  agreed  wholeheartedly, 
without  qualification,  I  would  be  saying  that  for  eight 
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years,  when  the  Repxiblicans  were  in  power.  The  New  Repiiblic 
might  as  well  have  gone  out  of  business  because  it  had  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  policy.   Remember,  we  at  least  were 
not  aware  of  publishing  a  magazine  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  read  in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Congress.   Now,  you 
always  hope  that  people  who  have  influence  will  read  you; 
but  we  were  writing,  first  of  all,  for  ourselves,  and  then 
secondarily  for  the  people  who  subscribed  to  The  New 
Republic.   Very  few  of  those  readers  held  positions  of 
authority  or  power  in  V-Jashington  under  Eisenhower.   Perhaps 
more  did  under  Johnson  or  Kennedy;  certainly  more  did. 
Nevertheless,  that's  a  very  small  part  of  your  readership, 
and  you  aren't  putting  out  something  like  The  New  Republic 
as  you  would  put  out  a  personal  letter  which  is  addressed 
to  somebody  who  is  in  the  cabinet,  saying,  "Look,  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  this  or  that."   In  the  back  of  your  mind, 
you're  never  without  the  hope  that  what  is  written,  what 
is  said,  or  the  general  impact  of  the  magazine  has  some 
effect  on  the  forming  or  the  guiding  or  the  revision  of 
public  policy.   But  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  present  The 
New  Republic  as  if  its  only  reason  for  being  was  to  be 
read  in  the  White  House  or  on  the  Hill.   Also,  don't  leave 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion, 
and  I  know  of  no  way  of  measuring  the  impact  of  The  New 
Republic  on  public  opinion.   I  think  it's  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  many  of  the  people  who  have  read  The  New 
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Republic  throughout  the  years,  whether  they  be  in  the 
academic  community  or  elsewhere,  are  people  who  take  a 
serious  interest  in  public  affairs,  who  tend  to  be  more 
activist  than  others,  and  who  therefore  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  on  policy,  wherever  made — maybe  just 
the  conduct  of  their  own  congressmen.   You're  being  read 
by  those  people,  and  what  their  effect,  their  impact  is, 
I  don't  know  precisely;  but  there  is  one.   That's  why  I 
say  I  agree  with  the  gist  of  what  Commonweal  said,  but  I 
couldn't  accept  it  altogether. 

GARDNER:   It  did  seem  a  touch  overstated,  but  it's  an 
interesting  point  of  view,  especially  for  something  like 
Commonweal . 

HARRISON:   There's  no  doubt  that  life  is  more  exciting  and 
livelier  for  a  journal  of  opinion  like  The  New  Republic 
when  you  feel  that  there  is  a  disposition  among  policy- 
makers to  listen  than  when  there's  not.   And  I  suppose  if 
anybody  had  pressed  me  at  the  time  of  the  Eisenhov;er 
administration,  I  would  have  said,  "Well,  we're  probably 
addressing  our  remarks  to  the  deaf  if  we're  addressing 
them  directly  to  the  people  in  the  White  House  and  the 
people  on  the  Hill."   But  even  that  isn't  wholly  true, 
because  for  a  good  deal  of  that  period,  as  you  will 
remember,  the  Democrats  were  in  charge  of  Congress. 
There  were  many  people  in  the  leadership  who  must  have 
known  some  of  the  things  The  New  Republic  was  saying. 
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Anyway,  I  think  it's  risky  to  get  into  any  categorical 
judgments  about  influence  or  about  what  the  effect  is  of 
something  that  is  written.   I  would  have  more  confidence 
if  we  were  discussing  a  specific  situation  such  as  the 
campaign  against  our  intervention  in  Vietnam,  because 
that  we  began  early.   It  was  cumulative;  it  was  finding 
an  increasing  receptivity  in  the  public  and  in  Congress. 
Vie   were  leading,  and  we  were  carrying  through.   And  there, 
I  think  that  there  was  an  effect,  that  it  wasn't  just  words 
thrown  onto  an  endless  sea,  words  that  would  sink  without 
any  trace. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  question  that  he  asks  before  that 
statement,  or  one  of  several  questions  that  he  has  in 
that  article,  sounds  ironic  now,  ten  years  later.   But 
the  question  was,  "What  can  a  periodical  like  The  New 
Republic,  with  its  circulation  of  100,000  or  so,  hope  to 
accomplish  in  a  country  where  Life,  Time, and  Look  descend 
upon  millions  of  homes  each  week  or  month?"   Now,  it's 
ironic  because  Life  and  Look  aren't  even  here  anymore, 
but  that's  the  question  that  prompts  the  response.   Is 
there  more?   What  can  a  periodical  like  The  New  Republic 
hope  to  accomplish? 

HARRISON:   To  me  it  was  never  an  interesting  question  be- 
cause it's  unanswerable,  and  what's  the  point  of  asking  a 
question  that  hasn't  any  answer.   There's  no  way  of  answer- 
ing that  question.   One  runs  into  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
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What  is  the  answer  when  somebody  says,  "Vlhy   should  I  vote? 
What  good  do  I  do?   So  you  want  me  to  get  up  and  say  some- 
thing; who's  going  to  listen  to  me?   So  what  does  my  one 
vote  count?"   People  are  always  asking  the  question,  "Why 
bother?"   Well,  you  bother  because  you  care  about  some- 
thing, because  you  like  doing  it.   And  that's  what  keeps 
you  going.   Now,  if  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  you  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  you're  going  to  say  this  isn't 
worth  it.   You've  got  to  have  some  feedback;  you've  got 
to  have  some  sense  that,  yes,  somebody's  reading  you. 
Circulation  figures  will  tell  you  something  about  that. 
Letters  you  get  will  tell  you  something  about  that.   Some- 
body you  meet  in  the  street  who  says  "That  was  a  good 
article,"  or  "I  disagree  totally  with  that."   That's  a 
psychic  input,  because  you  know  that  somebody's  had  to 
think  about  something  you  said  or  knows  about  it.   And 
one  does  need  that  kind  of  thing.   You  really  aren't  just 
writing  for  yourself.   I  used  to  delude  myself  into  think- 
ing, oh,  this  is  just  because  we  want  to  express  ourselves 
No,  you  do  want  to  express  yourself,  but  you  also  want  to 
feel  that  that  expression  is  not  totally  lost.   It's  not 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness.   And  there  was  enough  evidence 
that  some  people  did  read,  did  care  about  something,  did 
argue  with  you,  did  take  you  seriously,  so  that  it  was 
always  worth  going  on  doing  it. 
GARDNER:   Did  you  have  that  feeling  even  in  the  early 
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days?   We  can  return  chronologically  now,  I  think. 
HARRISON:   You  always  had  it  somewhat,  but  you  began  to 
have  it  more  as  the  magazine  picked  up  momentum — as  they 
say  these  days  about  candidates.   [laughter]   There  were 
surely  mistakes  that  were  made  all  over  the  place.   I  am 
not  the  best  administrator  and  I'm  not  the  best  editor; 
I  wasn't  always  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  human  needs 
of  people  on  the  staff.   I  might  have  been  too  high-handed 
at  times.   I  might  have  been  carried  away  on  occasion  too 
much  by  an  enthusiasm,  rather  than  pulling  back  and  keeping 
my  cool.   I  think  in  at  least  two  instances  that  was  true 
editorially,  in  terms  of  editorial  judgment.   I  don't  know 
now  whether  it  was  wise  for  us  to  have  endorsed  as  we  did, 
back  in  '56,  Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal.   We  backed 
up  the  administration,  namely  John  Foster  Dulles.   We  con- 
demned Israeli  aggression.   And  we  were  in  favor  of  UN 
sanctions  and  so  on.   That  was  a  nod  to  the  principle  of 
collective  action,  working  through  the  United  Nations, 
that  I  think  we  might  not  have  observed  as  scrupulously 
and  been  wiser.   I'm  not  sure,  but  at  least  I  have  more 
doubt  in  my  mind  today  than  I  did  at  the  time,  just  as 
the  wildly  enthusiastic  editorial  which  I  ran,  lead 
editorial,  after  the  Israeli  Six-Day  War,  saying  that 
this  is  a  permanent  setback  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  at 
the  least  premature.   I  went  overboard  because  I  was  so 
excited  by  what  had  happened,  the  quickness  of  what  had 
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happened,  and  the  clear  rebuke  it  gave  to  Soviet  ambitions 
in  the  Middle  East.   But  it  wasn't  farsighted.   I  got 
carried  away.   I  think  we  got  carried  away  a  little,  too, 
by  the  first  Adlai  Stevenson  campaign,  but  that  perhaps 
was  all  right.   We  were  entranced  by  Stevenson's  mind  and 
style  and  way  of  looking  at  problems,  and  although  The  New 
Republic  was  not  a  house  organ  for  Adlai  Stevenson,  it  got 
perilously  close  to  being  one.   I'm  not  sure  in  retrospect 
whether  we  did  the  right  thing,  or  I^  did  the  right  thing, 
in  telling  the  readers  of  The  New  Republic  in  1968  that  we 
were  casting  no  vote  on  the  question  of  the  choice  between 
Nixon  and  Humphrey.   But  feelings,  my  feelings,  were  running 
so  high  on  Vietnam.   I  felt  such  a  sense  of  betrayal  by 
Humphrey,  whom  I  had  so  admired  for  so  many  years,  at  his 
willingness  to  follow  along  behind  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
prosecuting  this  war,  keeping  it  going,  that  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  say  that  anybody  ought  to  vote  for  Hubert 
Humphrey.   That  was  a  judgment  made  in  passion  and  anger 
in  the  immediate  situation  of  a  full-scale  war  going  on. 
In  retrospect,  I  don't  know.   We  didn't  support  Nixon  the 
next  time  around,  and  how  much  difference  it  would  have 
made  if  The  New  Republic  had  said  something  else  in  1968, 
or  how  much  difference  it  would  have  made  in  terms  of 
ending  of  war  or  the  whole  conduct  of  our  domestic  policy 
if  Humphrey  had  been  elected  in  '68,  I  just  don't  know, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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I  had  known  Humphrey,  not  intimately,  because  I  never 
knew  any  politician  intimately — and  I  still  don't.   But  I 
admired  him,  and  I'd  met  him,  I'd  talked  with  him.   When 
he  was  elected  vice-president,  I'd  gone  to  see  him,  along 
with  our  managing  editor,  and  he  had  been  very  cordial, 
had  taken  great  pride  in  showing  us  his  vice-presidential 
office.   He  immediately  took  us  to  the  bathroom  and  said, 
"Now,  I  want  to  show  you  the  real  honor  I  have  here.   Look 
at  this  bathroom."   He  was  very  funny,  showing  us  all  the 
plumbing.   I  had  been  for  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  primary 
campaign  against  Kennedy  in  1960.   I  had  decided  I  ought 
to  see  how  these  campaigns  are  run,  and  I  went  to  West 
Virginia  because  I  had  been  told  that  that  weekend  both 
Humphrey  and  Kennedy  would  be  campaigning  there.   I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  them  and  how  they  worked. 
I  got  to  West  Virginia  and  found  that  Kennedy  was  not  there. 
Humphrey  and  his  wife  were.   I  watched  him  go  in  and  out  of 
stores  down  the  main  street  of  this  small  town,  indefatig- 
able, energetic,  ebullient,  and  I  was  very  high  on  him.   I 
also  then  went  into  a  little  middle-class  residential  area, 
and  there  was  Muriel  Humphrey  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of 
a  truck  which  had  hot  coffee  in  the  back,  which  they  wanted 
to  serve  to  the  local  ladies.   She  sat  there  all  by  her- 
self, nobody  came  out  of  doors,  no  ladies  came  out  to 
greet  her.   She  went  through  it  with  such  gallantry  and 
patience  and  good  humor,  I  had  great  respect  for  her.   I 
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remember  standing  next  to  a  couple  of  West  Virginia  girls, 
teenagers,  and  one  of  them  was  saying  to  the  other  one, 
"Go  on,  go  up  and  introduce  yourself."   And  the  second  one 
said,  "I  can't.   I'm  embarrassed."   She  said,  "Oh,  go  on, 
you'll  never  have  the  chance  again,  go  on,  do  it."   And  I 
discovered  they  were  talking  not  about  candidate  Humphrey, 
but  about  Dave  Brinkley,  who  was  also  on  the  street  cover- 
ing the  campaign.   [laughter]   The  life  of  a  politician  is 
hard.   At  any  rate,  he  lost  in  West  Virginia;  and  when  he 
lost,  my  wife  and  I  sent  him  a  campaign  contribution.   That 
was  the  confidence  I  had  in  Hubert  Humphrey.   So  you  see, 
when  I  say  I  felt  betrayed,  I  had  had  such  faith  in  him, 
I  admired  him  so  much;  on  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  meant 
so  much  to  me  that  I  just  couldn't  endorse  him  in  '68. 

Before  Humphrey  was  nominated  for  president  in  '68, 
he  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  knowing  of  The  New  Republic's 
feelings  about  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  war,  and  I 
perhaps  might  quote  you  a  few  things  out  of  it,  just  to 
show  how  he  was  feeling.   He  was  then  vice-president,  of 
course,  and  I  had  written  a  lead  editorial  called  "Old 
Hubert"  which  was  an  attack  on  his  war  policy.   And  he 
wrote: 

"Dear  Gil,  I'm  sure  you  would  have  expected  me  to 
comment  on  the  article,"  etc.   This  is  a  long  defense  of 
his  position  in  Vietnam  and  what  he  had  said  when  he  came 
back  from  visiting  Vietnam.   He  continued:   "Now  really. 
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Gil,  these  pronouncements  and  statements  on  my  part  are 
not  the  exuberant  shouting  of  a  cheerleader  or  a  recruit- 
ing sergeant.   They  represent  the  observations  of  a  man 
of  some  experience  and  hopefully  with  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence" and  so  on.   And  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  a 
student  of  history.   In  brief,  what  he  was  saying,  and 
this  is  what  I  held  against  him,  was  that  the  experience 
all  of  us  had  had  in  fighting  Communists  in  the  United 
States,  the  experiences  that  he  had  been  through  in  the 
labor  movement  and  the  political  movement  in  Minnesota, 
that  we  had  all  been  through  in  the  founding  of  ADA,  these 
somehow  justified  what  was  being  done  in  Vietnam.   To  me, 
that  parallel  was  inexact.   It  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
because  you  had  to  set  up  ADA  it  meant  you  had  to  fight 
in  Vietnam.   Or  because  Humphrey  had  had  a  Communist 
infiltration  problem  in  Minnesota,  as  I  had  had  in  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  this  meant  that  one  had  to 
always  get  out  and  fight  communism  wherever  it  might 
appear  and  in  the  way  in  which  we  were  doing  it.   I 
mean,  that  was  the  difference.   I  didn't  see  Vietnam 
as  a  replica  of  the  ADA  fight.   Nor  did  he,  really. 
But  in  general,  yes,  he  did. 

GARDNER:   Did  he,  or  was  he  really  captive  to,  or  cap- 
tivated by,  Lyndon  Johnson? 

HARRISON:   Let  me  go  into  that  because  that  was  always 
the  question.   In  other  words,  did  he  have  to  do  this 
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and  would  he  have  done  something  different  when  he  got  in? 
That  was  the  question  all  of  us  were  asking  ourselves. 
Incidentally,  I'll  just  tell  you  that  this  letter  that  I 
got — March  16,  1966,  it  was,  sorry,  long  before  he  became 
a  candidate,  when  he  was  vice-president--ends  by  saying, 
"l-Jhen  did  liberals  start  proposing  coalitions  with 
Communists?"   Which  had  been  an  idea  that  had  been  pro- 
posed, by  the  way,  by  Bobby  Kennedy.   "I  don't  recall  that 
the  ADA  included  on  its  executive  board  the  Communists" — 
see,  here  we  are  again — "even  though  the  liberal  movement 
had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  battle  with  the  extreme  left 
wing  in  our  country.   Frankly,  I  am  very  discouraged  with 
some  of  our  liberal  friends  with  this  sudden  desire  to 
return  to  old  habits  prior  to  ADA,  namely  Popular  Fronts." 
This  was  a  rationale,  you  understand,  for  Humphrey's  posi- 
tion on  Vietnam.   And  the  last  paragraph  said:   "I  need  to 
talk  to  you."   I  found  out  through  somebody  in  the  White 
House--I  didn't  solicit  the  information.   I  was  pretty 
discouraged  by  it — that  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  me  had 
been  sent  by  Hubert  to  the  White  House  with  that  last 
sentence  deleted — "I  need  to  talk  to  you." 

Long  before  this,  before  the  convention  of  '64, 
Johnson  was  president — the  question  was  who  would  be 
vice-president?   No  doubt  Johnson  himself  would  be  at 
the  top  of  the  ticket.   I  was  still  high  on  Hvunphrey, 
and  I  went  to  see  him.   And  I  said,  "How  are  you  going 
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to  get  to  be  vice-president?"   He  was  not  a  candidate; 
you  couldn't  be  a  candidate  under  those  circumstances. 
He  said,  "I'll  only  be  the  candidate  for  vice-president 
if  the  president  says,  '■You're  going  to  be  the  candidate.'" 
I  said,  "How  do  you  do  that?"   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
you  do,  and  I'm  telling  all  my  labor  friends  what  to  do. 
They've  got  to  go  to  the  president.   They  can't  say,  'We'd 
like  Hubert  Humphrey.'   They've  got  to  say,  'VJe  won't  take 
anybody  else.'   That's  what  I'm  telling  them  to  say."   And 
I  said  okay.   [laughter]   That  wasn't  what  The  New  Republic 
said  editorially,  but  at  least  you  could  see  he  had  figured 
out  what  he  thought  would  get  him  the  nomination;  whether 
it  was  that  or  other  things  as  well,  he  did  get  it. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  '66,  '67,  the  war  going  on  full 
scale,  Humphrey  coming  up  as  the  likely  Democratic  nominee, 
and  this  concern  that  a  lot  of  people  had  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  that  Humphrey  was  carried  away  by  the  war  and  that 
if  he  were  elected  we  would  have  more  of  the  same,  and  we 
didn't  want  that.   The  question  then  arose  which  you  brought 
up:   deep  down,  isn't  there  something  in  Hubert  Humphrey 
that  says,  "Once  I'm  in,  we're  going  to  stop  this  war.   I 
know  it's  foolish.   I  know  it's  a  waste,  and  possibly 
immoral"? 

I  got  a  call  one  day  from  Joe  Rauh,  who  was  far 
closer  to  Hubert  Humphrey  than  I  was,  who  had  worked 
with  him  for  many  years  in  ADA  and  on  many  other  things — 
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civil  rights  primarily.   Joe  said,  "Gil,  I  want  you  to 
come  to  a  private  dinner,  with  Hubert.   I'm  inviting  very 
few  people,  mostly  journalists  who  are  old  friends  of  his — 
not  for  publicity,  but  who  want  to  give  Hubert  a  chance  to 
say  what's  on  his  mind."   Joe  knew  very  well  that  the  war 
was  one  of  the  things  that  were  on  our  minds.   It  was  on 
his.   Bob  Bendiner  was  there,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Joe,  of 
course.   There  weren't  more  than  about  ten,  and  the  vice- 
president. 

Well,  we  hadn't  been  together  more  than  about  a  half- 
hour  when  I  said,  "About  Vietnam  .  .  .",  and  Joe  said,  "You 
know,  we're  not  going  to  talk  about  that."   I  said  all 
right.   But  within  a  very  few  minutes,  it  came  up  again. 
Humphrey  wanted  to  talk  about  it.   We  were  there  until 
about  midnight,  and  when  Humphrey  left,  Arthur  Schlesinger 
blew  a  gasket.   He  said,  "I've  never  heard  anything  worse 
in  my  life."   I  think  most  of  us  felt  that  way.   It  was  a 
rather  emotional  statement,  and  I  don't  know  if  Arthur  now 
would  feel  that  the  intensity  of  it  was  justified,  but  I 
do  recall  vividly  that  not  once,  not  once  in  all  the  ques- 
tioning that  went  on,  all  the  discussion,  all  the  argument — 
because  we  ended  up  talking  about  very  little  but  Vietnam-- 
not  for  an  instant,  not  for  a  blink  of  the  eye,  did 
Humphrey  ever  give  us  any  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
not  heart  and  soul  behind  the  Johnson  policy.   I  remind 
you,  this  was  not  for  attribution,  it  was  not  for  the  press; 
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this  was  among  old  friends  who  were  longing  to  support 
Humphrey.   I  think  all  of  us  went  away  shaken  and  feeling 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  deep  conviction  on  his  part  and 
we  could  not  trust  any  conversion  to  any  other  point  of 
view.   I  remember  Joe  Rauh  saying  to  me  some  years  later, 
and  perhaps  this  evening  had  something  to  do  with  it,  "You 
know,  Gil,  I've  had  one  great  personal  and  one  great  organi- 
zational disappointment  in  my  life.   The  personal  disappoint- 
ment was  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  the  organizational  disappoint- 
ment was  the  American  trade  union  movement" — to  both  of 
which  he  had  given  so  much  devotion.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

There's  an  irony  in  this,  because  a  couple  of  years 
earlier,  two  or  three  years  earlier,  when  Humphrey  was  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  as  the  vice-presidential  candidate, 
his  political  attitude  toward  people  who  get  us  into  wars 
or  keep  us  there  was  quite  different.   He  called  me  one 
day  during  that  '64  campaign — I  had  called  him,  rather, 
and  he  returned  the  call.   I  wanted  to  see  what  he  thought 
were  the  issues  that  were  shaping  up  in  the  campaign.   And 
he  said,  "I  think  that  there's  one  issue  above  all  that's 
going  to  frighten  these  people."   He  meant  the  working 
people,  what  now  are  called  "lunch-pail  liberals."   He 
said,  "And  that's  peace  and  war.   By  God,  as  much  as  a 
man  doesn't  want  to  have  a  Negro  moving  next  door  to  him, 
which  he  thinks  maybe  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
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might  force  on  him" — he  often  referred  to  himself  in  the 
third  person — "he  doesn't  want  to  have  a  man  that's  got 
itchy  fingers  on  the  nuclear  trigger  because  nobody  will 
be  living  next  door.   And  I  want  to  say,"  and  I'm  quoting 
him,  "that  the  one  prevailing  view  I  get  when  I  talk  to 
just  ordinary  people,  like  my  little  maid  that  came  in 
here  last  night  when  I  worked  up  here  late,  she  said, 
•Don't  you  think  Mr.  Goldwater  will  push  us  into  war?'" 
and  so  on.   In  other  words,  he  and  Johnson  played  that 
line  for  all  it  was  worth  in  '64.   Antiwar,  antiwar. 
Goldwater 's  dangerous;  he'll  get  us  into  a  war.   Two 
years  later,  three  years  later,  it  was  the  opposite. 
That's  the  irony  and  tragedy  of  it.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

I  was  mentioning  that  there  was  an  irony  in  Hubert 
Humphrey  being  thought  of  as  the  war  candidate  in  19  6  8 
because  of  his  unqualified  support  of  Johnson's  policies 
in  Vietnam  and  Humphrey's  attitude  in  1964  when  he  was 
the  vice-presidential  candidate.   His  assessment  in  '64 
was  that  the  issue  that  would  carry  the  Democrats  to  vic- 
tory was  the  issue  of  peace.   I  quoted  some  of  the  things 
he  said  to  me  at  the  time,  and  he  had  gone  on  to  say,  "I 
think  the  Democrats  are — for  the  first  time,  our  party  is 
not  going  to  be  characterized  as  a  war  party.   And  remember 
what  Eisenhower  did  as  a  peace  man.   He  didn't  talk  about 
going  to  Korea  to  step  up  the  war;  he  talked  about  going 
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to  Korea  to  end  the  war.   And  Goldwater  doesn't  talk  about 
going  to  Vietnam  to  ease  it  off  or  to  contain  the  war;  he 
talks  about  cutting  grass  off  with  nuclear  bombs."   That 
is  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1964,  running  for  office.   If  he'd 
said  anything  like  that  in  '68,  we  would  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent campaign,  and  I  think  he  would  have  beat  Nixon. 
GARDNER:   Did  he  finally  say  that  though,  later  on?   I 
thought  the  last  month  of  the  campaign,  the  last  two 
months  . 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  believe  so.   I  may  be  wrong.   I 
don't  believe  that  anytime  during  the  campaign  Humphrey 
suggested  that  his  first  task  as  president  would  be  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war.   I  don't  think  he  talked  that  way. 
[phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  back  a  little  to  when  I  first 
came  on  to  The  New  Republic  and  even  before  I  became 
editor.   I  was  interested  in  getting  advice  of  people  on 
what  The  New  Republic  ought  to  be  and  what  I  ought  to  do. 
I  remember  a  lunch  with  Bennett  Cerf,  who  was  then  head 
of  Random  House  and  well  known  in  publishing.   He  said 
he  wanted  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  The  New  Republic 
needed,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  from  anybody.   And 
I  said,  "What  does  it  need?"   And  he  said,  "You  ought  to 
have  more  jokes." 

Later,  after  we  had  moved  on  to  Washington,  ny  wife 
and  I  were  invited  around  the  corner  to  the  home  of  one 
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of  the  British  newspaper  correspondents,  Dennis  Smith. 
His  guest  of  honor,  and  the  reason  why  we  were  invited, 
was  the  editor  of  the  New  Statesman,  [tape  recorder  turned 
off]  Kingsley  Martin,  by  then  getting  on.   Kingsley  Martin 
had  been  touring  the  coal  mines  in  Appalachia,  and  he  was 
full  of  advice  about  what  was  wrong  with  our  country  and 
how  to  set  it  right.   In  general,  he  had  that  line  you 
sometimes  meet  in  the  British,  and  sometimes  in  Americans, 
too,  which  is,  "You're  a  pretty  hopeless  case.   You  just 
might  survive,  but  it's  very  doubtful."   On  and  on  he 
went.   It  was  as  if  he  had  discovered  the  coal  mines  and 
the  problems  of  the  miners.   He  also  had  some  advice  about 
The  New  Republic,  which  he  didn't  give  me  then  but  sent 
through  a  mutual  friend  in  London  who  saw  him,  and  called 
me  from  New  York,  to  say,  "I  met  Kingsley  Martin  in  London, 
and  he'd  been  thinking  about  The  New  Republic.   He  asked  me 
to  tell  you  how  to  make  it  successful."   I  said,  "How?" 
"Kingsley  said,  'Never  change  your  mind.'"   [laughter] 
Which  is  a  precept  that  he  never  lived  up  to.   But  he  was 
a  sparkling  editor  of  the  New  Statesman  for  many,  many 
years.   I  think  he  retired  shortly  after  that. 

You  asked  me  earlier  about  how  The  New  Republic 
differed  philosophically  from  its  competitors.   In  general, 
what  was  its  line?  what  is  its  line?  what  characterizes  it 
as  a  political  journal?   That  reminded  me  of  an  early 
attempt  at  such  a  definition,  in  1916,  by  Max  Eastman. 
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Eastman  was  then  editor  of  The  Masses.   And  in  an  editorial 
which  I  think  was  quoted  rather  widely,  Max  Eastman  wrote, 
"We  of  The  Masses  would  like  to  assemble  the  power  that 
will  do  something.   They  of  The  New  Republic  are  satisfied 
to  instruct  the  power  that  won't.   That  is  the  big  differ- 
ence between  these  two  groups  of  editors." 

That  is  a  little  like  the  oversimplification  read  me 
from  Commonweal  magazine.   It  was  true,  or  perhaps  part  of 
it  wasn't  true.   What  wasn't  true  was  the  inference  that 
The  New  Republic  was  not  critical  of  the  establishment, 
that  all  it  did  was  nudge  it  on  and  try  to  instruct  it  on 
how  to  use  its  power,  and  that  the  power  would  do  no  good. 
That  wasn't  true.   The  New  Republic  was  not  that  complacent 
and  not  that  trusting  of  the  establishment.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

This  criticism  of  Max  Eastman's  in  1916  was  made  at 
different  times  in  different  ways  by  others.   It  was  made 
about  me  in  my  tenure  as  editor  of  The  New  Republic, 
specifically  during  the  Kennedy  administration.   I  read 
only  the  other  day  an  article  that  deals  with  The  New 
Republic — it  appeared  in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review-- 
which  takes  us  to  task  for  having  been  too  close  to  the 
Kennedys,  of  having  sat  on  any  uncomplimentary  reference 
to  what  the  Kennedy  administration  was  doing  or  trying  to 
do.   I've  read  that  so  many  times  it's  getting  to  be  a 
bore  because  although  it  is  true  that  Kennedy's  election 
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gave  us  a  lift,  gave  me  a  lift,  and  there  was  during  that 
first  year  a  sense  of  excitement  about  politics  in  Washington 
that  had  not  been  felt  since  1  had  come  to  Washington  .... 
Although  that  is  true,  and  although  it  is  also  true  that  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  intoxicated  by  the  thought  that  my 
generation  had  come  to  power — Kennedy  was  my  age,  and  I 
still  felt  young,  and  I  thought  of  him  as  young;  all  of 
that  was  exhilarating.   It  wasn't  they;  it  was  we.   For 
the  first  time,  one  felt  that.   This  was  perhaps  too  un- 
discriminating,  and  I'm  not  justifying  it.   The  criticism 
that  we  were  excited  and  pleased — that  was  true.   It  was 
more  than  the  kinship  of  a  generation,  and  it  was  more  than 
Andre  Malraux  dining  at  the  White  House.   It  was  also  the 
fact  that  suddenly  our  friends  were  in  power.   I  don't  mean 
Kennedy  personally;  I  had  met  Kennedy,  but  he  wasn't  a 
friend  of  mine.   I  never  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Kennedy.   I  had  one,  two,  perhaps,  rather  brief  conver- 
sations with  him,  of  no  importance.   So  one  couldn't  say 
that  I  had  any  personal  connection  with  the  Kennedys  in 
the  sense  of  any  friendship  or  even  acquaintance.   But  it 
is  also  true  that  one  looked  around  and  saw  so  many  of  his 
old  AVC  friends  there.   I  mean  there  was  Arthur  Schlesinger 
in  his  small  office  in  the  White  House,  near  the  president, 
sitting  behind  his  typewriter,  pounding  out  things,  writing 
speeches,  or  running  off  to  Latin  America  on  behalf  of  a 
Good  Neighbor  policy  or  whatever  it  was  called  then,  going 
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to  Italy  to  talk  about  the  "opening  to  the  left"  in  Italian 
politics.   And  there  was  one  of  our  AVC  leaders,  Orv  Freeman, 
who  had  come  into  the  cabinet;  and  there  was  Stewart  Udall, 
who  was  in  AVC  in  Arizona.   There  was  Chxib  Peabody,  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  came  down  to  Washington, 
and  who  had  been  one  of  our  caucus  leaders  in  AVC  in 
Massachusetts.   In  other  words,  here  were  all  these  people 
that  you'd  gone  through  battles  with.   They  were  your  age, 
and  they  had  your  general  point  of  view,  and  they  were  in 
the  administration.   And  that  was  exciting. 

So  that  part  of  it  is  true,  but  what  is  not  true,  I 
think,  is  that  The  New  Republic  only  ran  flattering  stories 
about  the  Kennedy  administration.   If  one  goes  back  and 
looks  at  what  was  said  week  after  week,  quite  the  opposite 
impression  comes  through,  that  we  were  constantly  nagging 
and  pushing.   And  sometimes  if  I  saw  some  of  these  fellows, 
like  Ted  Sorensen,  I  would  nag  and  push  in  person,  and  then 
be  told,  "Oh,  don't  you  understand?   The  president  won  by 
such  a  narrow  margin;  we've  got  to  wait  until  the  next 
election  when  we  get  a  real  Democratic  Congress,  a  real 
progressive  Congress,  and  then  we  can  go."   Of  course, 
that  opportunity  was  never  offered  him. 

Specifically,  this  criticism  of  The  New  Republic's 
me- too  role  in  the  Kennedy  administration  comes  up  in 
connection  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs.   That  little  episode 
has  been  written  up  by  Arthur  Schlesinger  in  his  book. 
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A  Thousand  Days.   It  has  reappeared  in  various  articles 
about  The  New  Republic,  and  the  impression  given  is  that 
The  New  Republic  had  a  big  scoop  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  that 
we  knew  that  it  was  being  engineered  by  CIA,  that  we  knew 
it  was  forthcoming,  that  I  had  an  article  to  that  effect, 
and  that  prior  to  the  event  I  suppressed  it  out  of  defer- 
ence to  Kennedy,   The  actual  story  is  not  that,  and  is 
more  interesting. 

If  you  had  been  in  Washington  and  in  journalism  two, 
three  weeks  before  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  you  would 
have  had  the  feeling  that  something  was  about  to  happen, 
but  you  didn't  know  what.   A  few  stories  had  appeared 
about  training  camps  in  Florida--had  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  elsewhere--but  none  of  us  really  knew. 
Certainly  I  didn't.   But  about  ten  days,  before  the 
invasion,  I  was  brought  a  story  by  Karl  Meyer,  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  which  was  based  on  interviews  he 
had  had  with  some  of  the  Cuban  exiles. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XI,  SIDE  TWO 
MARCH  23,  19  76 

HARRISON:   In  this  story,  Karl  Meyer  said  without  being  too 
specific  that  our  government  was  involved  in  plans  for  some 
kind  of  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  he  outlined  this  as  best 
he  could  from  the  sources  he  had,  and  one  either  believed 
it  or  didn't  believe  it.   I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been 
accepted  in  a  court  of  law  as  conclusive  evidence,  but  it 
was  certainly  shocking;  and  it  put  in  black  and  white  some 
of  the  suspicions  that  were  in  people's  minds.   But  we 
didn't  know.   Then  I  made  a  mistake.   I  never  made  it 
after  that;  I  had  never  made  it  before.   And  perhaps  this 
was,  again,  because  I  felt  that  the  people  in  power,  at 
least  some  of  them,  were  to  be  trusted.   I  decided  that 
I  would  show  this  Meyer  article  to  Arthur  Schlesinger. 
I  think  my  principal  motive  was  to  get  a  reaction.   If 
they  said,  "This  is  nonsense,"  I  would  have  grave  thoughts 
a±)out  running  it.   If  they  said,  "It's  true,"  then  I 
wouldn't  have  any  question  about  it.   I  don't  know  if  I 
had  thought  out  clearly  what  I  would  do,  depending  on 
what  they  said,  but  I  thought,  "I  want  to  get  a  reaction." 
Two  things  then  happened  almost  simultaneously.   I  called 
Arthur  in  the  White  House — the  only  time  I  ever  called 
the  White  House  on  a  thing  like  this.   I  said,  "I  have 
a  piece  here";  I  told  him  the  subject.   He  said,  "Will 
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you  send  it  over?"   I  sent  it  by  messenger. 

At  about  this  same  time,  Karl  Meyer  either  came  to  my 
office  or  telephoned.   I  should  add  here  that  in  submitting 
the  piece  he  had  said  that  he  didn't  want  his  name  on  it; 
it  would  have  to  be  run  anonymously.   I  didn't  like  that 
to  begin  with  because  I  don't  like  anonymous  pieces;  and 
I  thought,  "Why  doesn't  he  want  to  put  his  name  on  it?" 
But  the  piece  was  so  hot  that  I  probably  would  have  waived 
a  rule  we  had  generally  against  anonymous  pieces  and  said 
"by  Mr.  X"  or  something.   I  might  have  done  that,  even 
though  I  didn't  like  it.   However,  Karl  now  said,  "I'm 
withdrawing  the  piece."   I  said,  "How  can  you  do  that? 
You've  given  us  the  piece.   It's  up  to  me  to  decide." 
He  said,  "Well,  I'm  withdrawing  it.   I  don't  want  the 
piece  run."   That  happened. 

Meyer's  request  was  followed  by  a  call  from  the  White 
House  from  Arthur,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
with  him,  stuttered,  and  said,  "Gil,  I  have  your  piece,  and 
I've  shown  it  around,  and  now  I  must  ask  you  on  the  highest 
authority" — those  were  his  words — "that  you  not  run  it." 
And  I  said,  "All  right,  Arthur,  we  won't."   And  I  didn't. 
I  didn't  tell  him  that  the  author  had  withdrawn  it.   I 
didn't  tell  him,  nor  was  that  point  made  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  stories  about  the  incident.   Nor  did  I  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  submitted  anonymously  and  so  on. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  took  place  about  a  week  later; 
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we  would  have  been  right  on  the  nose;  it  would  have  been 
a  journalistic  coup  to  have  published  the  article.   My 
mistake  was  in  letting  the  White  House  know  that  I  had  it. 
But  how  do  you  draw  the  line  between  checking  for  accuracy 
and,  in  a  sense,  giving  them  veto  power?   The  president  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  anybody  else,  and  you  would  have  had 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  the  president  was  saying,  in 
effect,  "I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  national  interest  not 
to  run  this  piece."   You  then  have  to  decide  whether  you 
know  better  than  he.   I  didn't  exactly  have  that  problem, 
or  at  least  if  I  had  the  problem  I  didn't  think  about  it 
carefully  enough,  because  the  piece  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  author.   I  had  begun  with  misgivings  about  the  anonymity, 
and  I  had  also  misgivings  about  the  lack  of  structural 
evidence  in  the  piece  itself.   All  of  these  combined,  I 
think,  into  my  saying  to  Arthur,  "All  right,  we  won't  run 
it."   The  next  weekend — I  believe  the  Bay  of  Pigs  occurred 
on  a  Monday  or  possibly  Sunday--Nancy  and  I  were  invited 
around  the  corner  to  Bill  Bundy ' s  house  for  dinner,  and 
something  obviously  was  going  on.   The  guests  were  acting 
strangely,  mysteriously.   (Bundy  was  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.)  Cuba  was  in  the  air:   people  were  talking  about  it, 
though  nobody  said  anything  about  an  invasion.   I  sat  down 
for  dinner,  and  there  was  an  empty  seat  next  to  me,  and  I 
said  to  Mary  Bundy,  "Who's  missing?"   And  she  said,  "Henry 
Brandon,  but  he'll  be  in.   He's  just  a  little  late." 
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Brandon,  who  was  Washington  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times,  slipped  in  quietly,  and  I  turned  to  him,  and  I 
said,  "Henry,  where  have  you  been?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "I 
just  got  in  from  Cxiba. "   I  said,  "Just  got  in  from  Cuba? 
What  was  it  like?   What's  going  on  down  there?"   "Oh,"  he 
said,  "it  was  very  nice,  very  pleasant."   He  hadn't  an- 
other word  to  say  about  it.   [laughter]   Whether  he  didn't 
know  anything,  or  whether  he  was  being  deceptive,  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing.   But  that's  what  happened  on  that  in- 
cident, and  I  did  learn  something  from  it. 

Shortly  after — in  fact,  I  think  it  was  an  editorial 
in  early  April  in  '61 — after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  The  New 
Republic  said  there 'd  been  a  mistake.   A  line  from  that 
editorial  pretty  well  summarized  what  we  had  to  say  on 
that  subject  for  the  next  three,  four,  five  months.   It 
was:   "The  identification  of  the  U.S.  government  at  this 
point  with  insurrection  in  Cuba  would  do  more  harm  than 
good."   Well,  I  assume  that  Kennedy  decided  that,  too; 
the  whole  thing  was  buried. 

There  was  an  interesting  sequel,  because  we  were  at 
that  time  publishing  articles  by  Jean  Daniel,  a  journalist 
in  Paris  who  later  became  and  is  now  the  editor  of  L' Express 
Daniel  had  written  a  report  for  us  on  Cuba;  and  he  was  in 
the  U.S.  right  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  was  going 
back  to  Cuba.   He  asked  whether  we  could  help  in  getting 
him  a  meeting  with  Kennedy.   I  don't  know  if  we  were 
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helpful  or  not,  but  he  did  see  Kennedy,  and  he  did  go  to 
Cuba.   He  came  back  to  Washington  just  after  Kennedy  had 
been  shot.   When  was  this?   No,  wait  a  minute.   This 
obviously  was  much  later.   It  wasn't  the  time  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs;  it  was  later.   It  was  just  before  Kennedy  was 
shot  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  thing  was  over.   In  fact,  the 
missile  confrontation  was  over.   All  of  that  was  in  the 
past.   That's  when  Daniel  came  to  Washington  and  talked 
with  Kennedy  and  then  went  to  Cuba,  had  a  long  talk  with 
Castro,  came  back  and  talked  to  me,  and  wrote  a  piece 
which  we  published  which  got  the  White  House  very  sore. 
Kennedy  had  just  been  assassinated,  and  Daniel's  piece 
said  that  when  he  had  talked  to  Kennedy  earlier,  Kennedy 
gave  him  the  clear  impression  that  he  was  interested  in 
learning  what  terms  there  might  be  for  some  kind  of  a 
rapprochement,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  Daniel  when 
Daniel  got  back  to  Washington,  and  he  wanted  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  report.   Daniel  wrote  that  in  the  magazine, 
and  the  White  House  felt  that  it  was  a  low  blow,  because 
Kennedy  was  no  longer  alive,  so  the  story  could  not  be  con- 
firmed or  denied.   We  ran  it  on  Daniel's  word. 
GARDNER:   The  story  went  on,  as  I  recall,  to  quote  Castro 
as  saying  that  he  felt  that  Kennedy  was  the  only  American 
leader  who  could  possibly  effect  rapprochement  with  Cuba. 
HARRISON:   Actually,  what  I'd  forgotten  is  that  Kennedy 
was  killed  while  Daniel  was  talking  to  Castro,  while  he 
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was  with  him,  so  that  they  talked  about  the  assassination. 
That's  right. 

GARDNER:   And  Castro  commented,  too,  that  he  hoped  the 
blame  for  the  assassination  wouldn't  fall  upon  him  sooner 
or  later,  but  he  was  sure  that  some  of  that  would  be  flung 
out,  and  sure  enough  ... 

HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  that  part  of  the  story. 
GARDNER:   Yes,  he  said  that,  and  then  sure  enough — Daniel 
comments  on  it — sure  enough,  Oswald  turned  out  to  be  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
HARRISON:   Yes. 

GARDNER:   A  difficult  time.   Well,  you  might  say  something 
about  Daniel,  as  long  as  we've  introduced  him  here,  because 
his  is  a  frequent  byline  in  The  New  Republic. 
HARRISON:   My  problem  with  Daniel  was  finding  somebody  in 
Washington  who  could  translate  the  French,  because  he  wrote 
in  French — couldn't  write  in  English,  could  barely  speak 
English--and  do  it  quickly  and  accurately.   I  finally  found 
a  lady   down  the  block  whose  husband  cleaned  fireplaces; 
she  was  a  translator.   It  was  always  a  rush  job  because 
we  had  to  get  the  piece  translated  and  into  print  within 
two  or  three  days.   Daniel  was  highly  intelligent.   He,  as 
you  know,  was  an  Algerian,  a  friend  of  Camus ' s ,  a  Jew  who 
felt  iffy  about  the  claims  of  Israel.   He  was  what  I  sup- 
pose you  might  call  progressive;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
strongly  on  the  side  of  Algerian  independence  from  France. 
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He  was  reasonably  sympathetic  to  deGaulle  on  that  issue. 
His  was  journalism,  as  I  learned,  which  wasn't  exactly  our 
way-- I  hope  not.   I  remember  going  to  Paris  after  the 
period  which  we  are  talking  about  now  and  having  dinner 
with  Daniel  after  he  had  become  editor  of  L'Express.   We 
were  talking  about  general  affairs,  American  policy,  what 
did  he  think  about  China?   Naturally,  I  was  talking  freely 
and  loosely.   It  was  dinner-table  conversation.   And  to  my 
great  surprise,  when  I  got  back,  somebody  sent  me  a  copy 
of  .  .  .  oh,  it  wasn't  L'Express,  it  was  Le  Nouvel 
Observateur;  he  was  the  editor  of  Nouvel  Observateur. 
To  my  surprise,  there  was  a  column  by  Jean  Daniel  quoting 
his  friend,  the  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  on  all  sorts 
of  interesting  things  that  he  said  about  China,  U.S. 
policy--some  of  which  I  remembered,  but  not  all.   [laugh- 
ter]  And  since  Daniel  never  took  notes,  you  always  won- 
dered.  He  said  he  didn't  need  to.   For  example,  the  long 
piece  that  he  wrote  for  us  on  what  Castro  had  told  him  was 
mostly  what  he  had  remembered.   Likewise,  what  he  quoted 
that  Kennedy  had  said  to  him — that  again  was  without  the 
benefit  of  written  notes.   But  I  think  he  probably  had 
the  kind  of  a  mind  that  could  listen  and  would  record 
what  people  said,  but  it  always  makes  me  a  little  nervous 
if  people  put  quotation  marks  around  things  that  they 
haven't  written  down.   Still,  a  charming,  intelligent 
man  who  needed  a  good  dentist. 
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GARDNER:   He  was  your  prime  foreign  correspondent,  really, 
wasn't  he?   He  did  more  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   We  didn't  have  many 
correspondents.   I  would  pick  up  people  from  time  to  time. 
GARDNER:   I  mean  in  the  sense  of  a  contributor.   He  was 
the  most  frequent  contributor. 

HARRISON:   He  was,  for  a  while,  I  would  say  a  year  or  so, 
he  was  certainly  writing  more  for  us  than  anyone  else  in 
Europe,  certainly  more  than  anyone  else  in  France.   But 
Daniel  is  a  generalist,  and  so  he  wouldn't  necessarily 
have  to  write  about  French  politics;  he'd  write  about 
other  things.   I  tried  to  keep  away  from  the  politics  of 
other  countries,  because  if  you  get  into  that,  you  get 
into  competing  with  people  who  are  much  better  at  it  than 
you  are--I  mean,  the  New  York  Times,  Time,  Newsweek.   So 
I'd  pick  up  an  individual  whose  thoughts  might  be  worth 
putting  down.   If  you  get  Raymond  Aron  to  comment  on  some- 
thing, that's  worth  doing,  not  because  you  need  a  French 
piece  but  because  it's  Raymond  Aron.   The  same  would  be 
true  of  Stanley  Hoffmann  at  Harvard.   If  you  wanted  to 
have  a  piece  about  the  drift  of  French  politics,  you  asked 
Stanley  Hoffmann.   What  he  wrote  would  justify  itself.   It 
would  insist  on  being  printed,  even  though  you  didn't 
especially  want  to  run  so-called  country  pieces.   Well, 
we  did  use  Daniel  quite  a  bit. 

We  always  had  good  luck  in  Britain.   There  was  one 
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place  where  I  tried  to  keep  a  rather  regular  correspondent, 
because  there  were  enough  things  that  came  up  where  you 
wanted  to  be  able  to  cable  or  write  saying,  "This  interests 
us.   Give  us  the  angle  from  there  or  tell  us  something  about 
what's  happening  in  British  politics."   Or  more  likely,  just 
a  piece  by  someone  in  Britain  on  some  world  problem  where 
the  United  States  had  an  interest.   I  say  we  had  good  luck 
partly  because  of  what  happened  subsequently  to  our  corres- 
pondents.  Our  first  correspondent  there  and  who  wrote  over 
the  longest  period  of  time  for  The  New  Republic  was  Denis 
Healey,  who  later  was  in  the  British  cabinet.   When  he  got 
into  the  cabinet,  he  wrote  to  say  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  sever  our  journalistic  relationship.   I  see  him 
when  I  go  to  London,  or  try  to. 
GARDNER:   Had  you  known  him  before? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  knew  him  through  The  New  Republic,  and  I 
met  him  long  after  his  pieces  had  been  appearing  in  The 
New  Republic.   I  had  to  find  somebody  else.   Somebody  was 
recommended  who  was  then  working  for  television  in  Britain, 
Alistair  Burnet.   We  kept  him  on  until  he  became  editor  of 
The  Economist.   Then  I  found  a  reporter  on  the  New  Statesman, 
Anthony  Howard,  and  we  hadn't  had  him  more  than  about  a 
year  when  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Statesman.   Our 
British  stringers  went  on  to  bigger  things  but  did  some 
work  while  they  were  writing  for  us. 

In  general,  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  foreign  reports. 
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They  had  to  justify  themselves  in  terms  of  an  overriding 
concern  to  Americans,  some  problem  that  involved  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  with  rare  exception. 
GARDNER:   To  get  back  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  just  briefly, 
didn't  the  New  York  Times  also — wasn't  it  also  revealed 
that  they  had  sat  on  the  story? 

HARRISON:   I've  read  that.   I've  never  discussed  it  with 
Scotty  Reston.   I've  read  that  Reston  advised  against  the 
running  of  some  article,  and  that  may  be  true;  I  have  no 
firsthand  knowledge  of  it.   If  The  New  Republic  got  a  story 
like  that,  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  a  lot  of  other 
people  hadn't  known  of  it  because  obviously  the  U.S.  was 
training  people.   They  were  in  Guatemala;  they  were  in 
Florida.   It  didn't  take  that  much  enterprise  to  discover 
it  and  to  go  down  and  talk  to  these  people.   Exiles  were 
quite  talkative.   I  myself  talked  to  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  exile  groups,  after  the  abortive  invasion,  and  by 
that  time  they  were  very  disappointed. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  Washington  Post  must  have  had  a  clue 
about  it  if  it  was  their  reporter  who  had  the  story  and 
brought  the  story  to  you. 

HARRISON:   Interesting  he  didn't  bring  it  to  his  own  paper. 
That  made  me  nervous,  too,  although  that's  not  quite  fair 
because  before  newspapers  were  quite  as  "magaziny"  as  they 
are  today,  the  story  might  have  been  considered  more  suit- 
able for  The  New  Republic  than  for  a  daily.   It  was  a  good 
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story — it  was  hot  copy,  as  they  say.   I  wish  I'd  run  it. 
In  spite  of  Karl  Meyer  and  Schlesinger. 

GARDNER:   You  mentioned  there  has  never  been  any  other  time 
that  you've  held  back  a  story.   Have  there  been  any  other 
stories  that  you  haven't  run? 

HARRISON:   I've  never  since,  never  before,  had  a  story  which 
I  didn't  run  because  I  thought  it  would  offend  somebody  or 
because  I  thought  it  was  against  the  national  interest  to 
do  it.   I  might  revise  it,  or  I  might  not  run  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  nonsense  or  because  I  thought  it  didn't 
accurately  reflect  the  true  situation.   There  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  you  don't  run  stories  or  why  you  insist  that 
they  be  revised  or  checked;  that  goes  on  all  the  time. 
But  the  inference  of  some  of  the  pieces  that  have  been 
published  about  The  New  Republic  and  what  we  did  or  didn't 
do  is  that  we  were  moved  time  and  time  again  by  our  sympathy 
for  the  people  in  power,  so  that  if  they  said,  "Don't  do 
it,"  we  didn't  do  it.   I  don't  know  when  after  that  the 
White  House  ever  asked  me  not  to  do  anything;  I  would  not 
have  if  they  did.   And  that  meant  that  you  had  some  minor 
collisions  with  people  you  liked  and  respected.   For  example, 
after  Johnson  became  president,  one  of  the  men  I  most  res- 
pected in  public  life  was  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
labor — Bill  Wirtz.   Bill  Wirtz  had  been  a  speaker  at  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  dinner;  he  was  an  old  friend  from 
Chicago;  he  had  been  one  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  trusted 
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advisors.   Wirtz  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I've  ever  known 
in  public  life,  is  to  this  day — a  man  of  sensitivity  and 
compassion.   At  that  moment,  Lyndon  Johnson  had  proposed, 
I  believe  it  was  in  the  State  of  the  Union  message,  that 
the  departments  of  labor  and  commerce  be  merged.   It  was 
one  of  those  bureaucratic  reshuffling  proposals — the  kind 
Jimmy  Carter  is  now  talking  about.   "We're  going  to  get 
more  efficiency;  it's  going  to  cost  less  and  make  more 
sense  organizationally  if  we  do  it  this  way  rather  than 
that  way."   I  didn't  understand  it.   I  thought  it  might 
be  harmful.   On  the  other  hand.  Bill  Wirtz  said  he  was  for 
it.   I  had  lunch  with  Wirtz  and  said,  "Tell  me  about  this. 
What's  the  point  of  it?"   Bill  got  up  and  paced  up  and 
down.   He  gave  a  very  persuasive  case.   I  looked  at  him. 
And  finally  he  turned  around  and  said,  "I  haven't  con- 
vinced you,  have  I?"   I  said,  "No,  you  haven't."   He 
said,  "I  wonder  why.   What  was  there  that  I  said?   Why 
don't  you  believe  this?"   Well,  I  didn't  believe  it;  we 
attacked  it.   Bill  may  have  been  a  little  bit  miffed.   I 
don't  mean  he  expected  a  payoff;  what  I  mean  is  he  might 
well  have  thought,  "I  know  a  lot  more  about  this  than  he 
does.   Can't  he  take  my  word  for  it?   This  is  not  a  bad 
idea."   Well,  I  didn't.   I  didn't. 

The  time  came  when  we  really  did  have  a  falling  out 
personally,  because  when  the  '68  election  came  along, 
Wirtz  was  enthusiastic  about  Humphrey.   He  said  to  me 
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at  the  time,  "I've  watched  this  man  in  C2±>inet  meetings. 
I've  never  known  him  not  to  say  the  right  thing,  not  to 
be  on  the  right  side.   The  fact  that  you  can  say  that 
you're  not  for  him,  or  that  you  won't  vote  for  him,  or 
that  you  won't  advise  anybody  else  to  vote  for  him,"  he 
said,  "I  just  can't  understand  that."   And  that  was  tough, 
really  tough. 

But  I'm  only  telling  you  a  couple  of  stories  like  that 
to  suggest  that  although  there  were  moments  when  relation- 
ships were  strained,  I  don't  recall  incidents  in  which  the 
presence  and  power  of  somebody — even  somebody  you  respected 
and  admired — caused  you  not  to  run  a  story.   The  most  that 
it  might  do,  and  this  isn't  bad,  is  to  prompt  you  to  say  to 
the  reporter  who  brought  you  the  story,  or  perhaps  the  staff 
man  who  wrote  it  at  your  suggestion,  "Look,  before  we  run 
this  story  I  want  you  to  check  with  Mr.  X.   I  don't  mean 
you  have  to  accept  what  Mr.  X  says,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  he  says  about  this.   I  want  to  know  if  he's  got  an 
answer  to  this.   And  then  you  can  look  at  it  again."   We 
did  too  little  of  that,  should  have  done  more. 
GARDNER:   Did  you  ever  have  any  interplay  with  or  feedback 
from  the  Republican  administrations? 

HARRISON:   No,  as  I  said  to  you  earlier,  very  little.   But 
I  think  that  was  in  part  our  fault,  a  large  part  our  fault. 
I  should  have  done  more  of  that.   I  should  have  said,  "Go 
up  and  see  this  fellow."   I  mean,  do  what  Walter  Lippmann 
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tried  to  do,  which  is  to  state  their  case  better  than  they 
can  before  you  try  to  demolish  it.   Don't  just  raise  hell. 
GARDNER:   In  the  19  50s  for  example,  there  was  no  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   Eisenhower  was  saying  things,  proposing  things. 
There  was  a  Republican  program  of  sorts. 

GARDNER:   But  did  they  pay  attention  to  you?   I'm  really 
wondering  what  their  attitude  was. 

HARRISON:   Well,  that's  back  to  the  question  of  attention. 
I  don't  know,  but  what  I  mean  is  I  think  that  we  could  have 
made  better  use  of  the  information  that  was  in  Washington 
if  we  had  been  more  zealous,  if  we  had  been  zealous  at  all 
in  trying  to  get  to  the  people  who  were  in  power  and  who 
were  making  decisions,  saying,  "Now,  explain  your  case  to 
us."   Try  to  understand  it.   Try  to  understand  it.   Don't 
just  sit  back  there  and  read  the  New  York  Times  and  say, 
"Oh,  boy,  what  idiots." 

GARDNER:   Did  you  do  more  of  that  during  the  Nixon  times? 
HARRISON:   Of  course,  because  by  then  we  knew  more  people 
to  call.   It  was  easier.   You  could  pick  up  a  telephone. 
You  could  say,  "Tell  me,  what's  this,  what's  that?"   There 
were  more  people  whose  judgment  you  thought  you  could  trust, 
that  you  could  believe  in,  who'd  give  you  the  lowdown,  who 
shared  your  objectives,  your  sympathies,  so  that  in  that 
sense  there  was  more  access.   That  is  the  access  that 
really  is  there  any  time.   Because  you  were  on  The  New 
Republic  didn't  mean  that  people  wouldn't  answer  your 
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phone  calls  or  that  they  wouldn't  see  you.   In  fact,  quite 
the  contrary,  they  might  have  been  delighted  to  try  to  ex- 
plain their  case  to  you.   But  you  tend,  unfortunately,  only 
to  talk  to  people  you  know  and  like  and  not  to  the  people 
that  you  don't.   And  yet,  they  may  have  something  to  tell 
you  factually.   At  least  you  understand  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.   And  to  be  fair  to  them  in  describing — it  gets  back 
to  book  reviewing:   "What  was  the  author  trying  to  do?" 
before  you  demolish  the  book.   And  we  did  far  too  little 
of  that. 

GARDNER:   A  Newsweek  article  that  was  written  later  on 
mentions  that  [John]  Ehrlichman  and  [Ronald]  Ziegler  were 
among  your  subscribers.   It  listed  various  subscribers, 
pointing  out  that  John  Kennedy  had  been  and  so  on. 
HARRISON:   Well,  if  they  were,  I  suspect  it  was  because  we 
had  the  best  White  House  correspondent,  John  Osborne.   They 
respected  him,  and  they  should  have  respected  him  because 
John  was,  is,  one  of  the  most  dilligent  White  House  reporters 
That's  an  interesting  story.   John  Osborne  is  older  than  I, 
and  came  from  the  Luce  publications.   I  don't  know  how  we 
happened  to  get  the  first  story  from  John,  but  it  was  be- 
fore Nixon's  first  election.   It  was  during  the  campaign 
of  '68.   I  was  impressed  with  the  story  and  talked  to  John, 
asked  that  he  continue  writing  about  the  Nixon  campaign  and 
do  nothing  else.   It  was  the  first  time  that  I'd  ever  done 
that;  that  is,  we  didn't  have  the  resources  to  put  that 
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much  concentration  on  one  thing.   We  might  have  a  man  cover 
politics,  but  it  wouldn't  just  be  Nixon.   In  this  case,  it 
seemed  worth  it,  because  I  was  not  only  impressed  by  John's 
perceptions  and  writing  ability,  I  was  convinced  that  Nixon 
would  win  in  '68  and  therefore  that  this  was  an  investment 
long-term.   By  the  time  Nixon  was  elected,  John  was  as  well 
informed  about  the  inner  structure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion as  anybody  in  Washington,  and  that's  when  we  set  up 
this  "Nixon  Watch,"  which  he  carried  on  through  Nixon's 
two  terms,  or  almost  two  terms.   And  he  enjoyed  respect  in 
the  White  House,  even  though  he  never,  never  toadied  to 
them.   He  wrote  his  own  copy.   He  tried  to  be  fair  and 
decent,  criticized  them  often.   But  they  knew  he  was  honest 
and  accurate. 

GARDNER:   Did  he  have  interpersonal  relations  of  any  kind 
with  the  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   The  White  House  staff?   Of  course,  he  did.   Where 
do  you  think  he  got  his  copy?   He  knew  them  all.   He  knew 
them  all.   He  tried  to  talk  to  them  all.   Sometimes  they 
wouldn't  talk  to  him.   They  may  have  been  mad  at  him  be- 
cause of  something  he  had  written  the  previous  week — but 
he  never  let  that  bother  him.   He  would  always  try;  he'd 
always  go  back.   He  was  honest  and  fair  and  they  knew  that. 
He  was  persistent  enough  so  that  they  never  could  really 
turn  him  out,  and  they  never  did.   So  I'm  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  Ehrlichman  or  Ziegler  or  any  of  these  people 
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read  the  magazine.   I  think  it  was  primarily  because  they 
wanted  to  see  what  John  Osborne  was  saying  aibout  them. 
You  always  like  to  know  what  people  say  about  you. 
GARDNER:   What  about  some  of  the  other  political  corres- 
pondents that  you've  had?   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   TRB 
was  really  your  reporter  on  the  government  from  the  first, 
and  he  was  the  one  who  seemingly  had  the  closest  relation- 
ship with  the  government  during  the  time  you  were  there. 
HARRISON:   TRB  was  a  New  Republic  institution  independent 
of  the  person.   And  there  were  only  three  persons,  always 
anonymous  until  very  recently.   It  began  in  the  twenties 
with  a  TRB  who  was  Frank  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Washington 
correspondents.   When  Frank  Kent  left  or  died,  I  don't 
remember  which,  he  was  succeeded  briefly  as  TRB  by  Ken 
Crawford,  who  went  on  to  write  for  Newsweek.   And  he  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  Strout  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.   Strout  is  still  TRB,  has 
been  TRB  since  I  don't  remember  when,  but,  oh,  it's  cer- 
tainly been  thirty-five  years  or  so.   Dick  is  now  in  his 
seventies,  going  strong.   He's  one  of  those  New  Hampshirites , 
tall  and  thin  and  dry,  sardonic,  wry,  and  he  writes  a  relaxed 
prose.   He's  been  doing  it  all  these  years.   The  TRB  column 
began  when  the  editors  in  New  York — long,  long  before  my 
time — decided  they  wanted  to  have  a  Washington  column; 
called  it  "Washington  Report."   Bruce  Bliven  was  then  on 
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the  staff  as  a  copy  boy  in  New  York.   The  magazine  was 
edited  in  Manhattan  and  printed  in  Brooklyn,  and  one  of 
Bruce  Bliven's  jobs  was  to  take  copy  on  the  siibway  over 
to  the  print  shop.   He  took  this  first  column  and  on  the 
siabway  noticed  that  it  had  no  identification,  so  he  put 
on  the  initials  of  the  subway,  which  was  the  BRT.   But  he 
got  it  wrong,  and  it  ended  up  TRB,  and  nobody  ever  changed 
it. 

GARDNER:   Now  is  this  true  or  apochryphal? 

HARRISON:   This  is  according  to  Bruce  Bliven,  who  was  there, 
[laughter]   So  if  it  isn't  true,  it's  his  fault.   But  it 
interested  me  that  people  never  noticed  if  you  used  another 
writer,  which  you  had  to  do  from  time  to  time.   In  the  sum- 
mers, if  Dick  Strout  went  on  vacation,  we  had  to  line  up 
somebody  who  would  be  TRB  for  perhaps  three  issues.   He 
was  TRB.   And  I  never  heard  anybody  say,  "You  know,  it 
reads  a  little  different  this  week."   They  got  so  used 
to  reading  it,  they  assumed  that  it  was  the  same  man. 
GARDNER:   That's  astounding,  because  I  just  read  through 
them  all  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  never  noticed  any  vari- 
ations of  style.   Did  you  ever  edit  it  at  all,  to  try  to 
maintain  that? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  somewhat,  when  Strout  was  away,  when  we 
would  bring  in  an  outsider — and  sometimes  it  would  be 
three  different  people  for  three  different  weeks  in  the 
summer.   If  the  fellow  wrote  in  a  more  wooden  style. 
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unlike  TRB,  I  would  try  to  make  it  a  little  folksier, 
which  was  more  like  TRB,  just  enough  so  that  it  wouldn't 
be  too  glaringly  apparent  that  it  was  anothpr  writ*»r.   But 
as  far  as  Strout's  copy  itself  was  concerned,  like  the 
copy  of  John  Osborne,  these  were  the  two  cases — and  the 
only  two  that  I  can  think  of — I  never  changed  a  comma, 
never  changed  a  word.   TRB-Dick  Strout  always  wrote  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  write.   It  did  not  always  agree  with  my 
own  views  or  the  editorial  policy  of  The  New  Republic .   It 
certainly  did  not  in  '68  when  it  came  to  Humphrey  or  our 
treatment  of  Humphrey  or  the  elections.   TRB  didn't  al- 
together agree  with  us  on  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  early 
stages.   But  Dick  had  complete  freedom,  just  as  John 
Osborne  always  did,  to  write  what  he  thought.   Either  you 
backed  these  men  as  honest  reporters,  or  you  didn't.   And 
if  you  did,  it  was  their  copy,  their  page.   The  most  I 
would  ever  do  in  either  case--and  this  was  rare — was  to 
call  them  if  I  saw  something  that  struck  me  as  question- 
able.  I  would  say,  "I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
is  what  you  mean  to  say."   In  the  case  of  John  Osborne, 
ususlly  he  would  say,  "Ooh,  is  that  what  that  means?   No, 
no,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  at  all.   No,  what  I  wanted 
to  say  was  ..."   And  then  he  would  straighten  it  out, 
and  we  would  change  it.   But  it  was  always  in  terms  of 
clarity,  not  in  terms  of  point  of  view. 
GARDNER:   Was  that  true  with  most  of  the  other  regular 
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contributors? 

HARRISON:   Less  true.   That  was  less  true,  particularly 
the  staff-written  pieces  that  appeared  anonymously  because 
those  I  felt  a  special  responsibility  for.   This  was  the 
magazine  speaking,  which  was  ultimately  my  responsibility. 
There  I  felt  no  inhibitions.   I  would  have  to  sit  down 
with  the  writer  and  say,  "Tell  me  the  background  of  this." 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  rewriting,  but  that  rewriting  was 
largely  stylistic.   It  was  not  in  terms  of  changing  a  point 
of  view  or  trying  to  insinuate  something  that  the  writer 
hadn't  meant  to  insinuate.   It  was  a  matter  of  brevity, 
clarity,  or  just  a  little  jazz  in  the  writing,  where  you 
were  dealing  with  a  pedestrian  writer  who  might  be  excel- 
lent as  a  research  man,  as  a  reporter,  but  was  not  able  to 
produce  copy  that  had  any  life  to  it.   In  those  cases,  it 
was  almost  automatic  that  you  would  throw  out  the  first 
paragraph  and  begin  the  story  with  the  second  paragraph. 
GARDNER:   Well,  let's  see  what  I  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   Paul  Wieck,  who  did  political  writing  for  us 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  I  was  there,  was  that  kind  of 
writer — fine  reporter,  investigator,  lots  of  contacts, 
turned  up  interesting  copy,  but  was  one  of  those  writers 
who  didn't  mind  if  you  took  the  whole  thing  and  ripped  it 
apart,  stripped  it  down,  reworked  the  whole  thing.   Every- 
thing that  he  had  to  say  that  was  of  value  was  in  the 
piece,  and  nothing  that  he  didn't  want  to  say  was  in 
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the  piece,  but  as  revised  it  was  quite  a  different  piece, 
and  he  welcomed  that.   He  welcomed  editing;  he  welcomed 
rewriting.   There  are  writers  to  whom  that  is  anathema, 
who  regard  it  as  a  personal  affront,  as  an  insult  to  their 
dignity,  and  there  you  have  problems.   And  when  you  do 
have  a  writer  like  that,  then  you  have  to  go  very  care- 
fully:  ask  their  permission,  suggest  some  changes,  give 
it  back  to  them  for  okay,  and  so  on.   We  did  that  when 
necessary,  but  not  very  often.   You  don't  have  time  to 
do  it.   You've  got  a  deadline;  tomorrow  the  thing's  got 
to  be  in  print.   And  I  was  always  insistent  on  doing 
things  at  the  last  minute.   I  didn't  want  the  magazine 
stale.   It's  a  weekly  or  it  isn't  a  weekly.   If  you 
aren't  right  up  against  the  gun,  then  why  spend  all  this 
money  putting  out  a  weekly?   Put  it  out  every  other  week, 
or  put  it  out  once  a  month.   That's  a  different  kind  of  a 
magazine  entirely.   It  used  to  worry  me  if  things  were  so 
well  planned  that  the  next  issue  was  all  set  to  go,  let's 
say,  two  days  before  press  day.   I'd  come  in  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  want  to  take  the  whole  thing  and  throw  it  out 
and  start  over  again  and  think  about  what  we  want  to  say 
that  week.   That  annoyed  the  staff,  some  of  them,  but  they 
got  used  to  it.   It  was  important  to  me.   The  managing 
editor  liked  to  have  pieces  set  in  type  as  reserve,  so 
that  he  had  them  there  and  felt  secure  that  there 'd  be 
something  for  that  white  space,  and  we  did  keep  a  few 
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things  like  that  in  reserve,  but  it  always  bothered  me 
because  it's  too  easy  to  fall  back  on,  and  that's  the 
way  to  dullness — and  irrelevance  or  untimeliness. 
GARDNER:   Who  were  some  of  the  writers  who  were  troubled 
by  your  blue  pencil? 

HARRISON:   I'm  not  sure  all  of  them  weren't.   Paul  Wieck 
was  not.   He's  told  me  so. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  have  any  irritating  occurrences,  though? 
HARRISON:   Walter  Pincus  was  not.   Quite  the  contrary  in 
the  case  of  Pincus.   His  strength  was  in  investigative 
reporting,  which  was  first-class,  as  good  as  anybody  I 
know.   But  style  was  not  his  forte.   We  would  work  together 
on  his  copy.   I  would  always  show  it  to  him  as  revised.   I 
mean,  back  it  would  go  to  his  office  for  okay;  all  this 
would  be  done  in  half  a  day.   It  had  to  be  done  fast. 
Walter  was  the  kind  of  a  writer--maybe  he  still  is--who 
wrote  right  up  against  deadline,  so  you  never  had  much 
time,  except  to  do  a  last-minute  quick  revise,  and  then 
have  Walter  look  at  it,  say,  "Yes,  it's  okay,"  and  off  it 
went  to  the  printer.   Walter  welcomed  editing.   I'm  trying 
to  think — who  got  mad?  who  got  insulted?   Well,  Andrew 
Kopkind  did,  but  that  was  on  substance.   Kopkind  had  no- 
thing the  matter  with  his  style.   We  collided  on  content, 
point  of  view. 
GARDNER:   For  example? 
HARRISON:   Well,  Kopkind  had  been  working  for  Henry  Luce 
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on  Time  magazine  in  San  Francisco.   He  submitted  a  piece — 
I  didn't  know  who  he  was — which  had  real  style,  just  as 
Murray  Kempton  had  real  style.   That  is  sufficiently  un- 
usual so  that  you  grab  it  and  ask  for  more.   I've  forgotten 
what  his  first  piece  was  about,  perhaps  California  politics. 
GAPIDNER:   I  thought  he  started  out  reporting  on  the  South, 
but  I  may  be  wrong. 

HARRISON:   Possibly.   You  may  well  be  right,  and  it  may 
be  that  after  that  he  went  to  California,  and  we  kept  in 
touch.   But  my  feeling  was  that  the  South  came  after  he 
joined  The  New  Republic,  and  that  he  went  down  South  then 
and  did  some  good  reporting.   At  any  rate,  either  on  the 
telephone  or  by  letter,  I  invited  Kopkind  to  join  us.   We 
didn't  have  much  of  a  staff.   When  I  first  came  on  as 
editor.  The  New  Republic  staff  was  Helen  Fuller  and  me 
and  maybe  one  other  person.   So  when  you  added  a  person, 
you  weren't  doubling  your  staff,  but  you  were  going  from 
three  to  four,  or  two  to  three,  and  that's  a  big  addition 
in  terms  of  budget  and  in  terms  of  whether  you  could  handle 
the  copy  because  you  also  knew  that  it  would  be  death  to 
The  New  Republic  to  have  the  same  names  appearing  over 
articles  every  week.   You  wanted  variety;  you  wanted  an 
opportunity  for  outsiders  to  write.   So  you  couldn't  have 
too  much  of  a  staff.   You  couldn't  use  their  copy;  you'd 
waste  it.   At  any  rate,  Kopkind 's  impressed  me,  so  I 
invited  him  to  take  a  job.   He  came  back  to  Washington 
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from  San  Francisco,  and  we  talked,  and  he  accepted.   And 
then  he  did  these  Southern  pieces  you  refer  to  and  did  a 
lot  of  other  things.   But  as  time  went  on — and  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  much  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  so — there 
were  just  a  few  things  that  would  come  up  which  would 
indicate  that  we  weren't  looking  at  society  in  quite  the 
same  way.   Perhaps  he  thought  society  needed  more  of  a 
radical  shake-up  than  I  did,  or  more  of  a  radical  reor- 
ganization.  It  was  a  little  unclear  in  what  direction, 
or  how  or  who  or  when;  but  nevertheless,  we  didn't  approach 
things  in  quite  the  same  way.   And  although  I  admired  his 
style,  I  wasn't  as  ready  to  be  swept  away  by  his  passionate 
advocacy  or  his  anger  without  more  supporting  evidence.   I 
was  keener  on  the  factual  side  of  things,  the  careful  re- 
porting of  things,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  he.   And  I 
was  far  less  interested  in  theories.   He  was  a  man  in 
search  of  a  cause.   I  recall,  for  example,  saying  to  him 
one  day,  "Andy,  you've  got  a  background  in  California 
politics,  why  don't  you  go  back  out  to  California  and  do 
us  a  story  on  what's  going  on  in  California?   I'd  like  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  state.   Not  just  politics,  but 
what  you  make  of  it  all.   You've  been  away  a  year,  two 
years.   Go  back  and  take  a  fresh  look.   It's  a  subject 
that  I'm  curious  about."   He  said,  "I  can't  do  that."   I 
said,  "Why  not?"   He  said,  "I  don't  have  any  theory  about 
it."   I  said,  "If  you  had  a  theory  to  start  with,  I  wouldn't 
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want  you  to  go."   That  difference  never  was  resolved.   But 
he  never  went  to  California,  either.   Things  came  to  a 
head  with  Andy,  and  also  with  James  Ridgeway,  whom  I'd 
hired  in  much  the  same  way. 

I  had  had  a  letter  from  Ridgeway — who  was  then  in  his 
early  twenties — from  Mew  York,  saying  that  he  wanted  to 
write  for  The  New  Republic,  did  I  have  a  job?   I  didn't 
have  a  job.   There's  never  a  job.   There's  only  a  job  if 
you  want  somebody  bad  enough.   Well,  I  was  going  to  New 
York  anyway,  and  I  said,  "Let's  meet  for  lunch."   And  so 
I  met  this  unprepossessing — some  would  say  odd-looking — 
fellow,  unassertive,  unabrasive.   He  brought  along  a  few 
things  he'd  written — and  there  were  very  few — one  of  which 
was  a  brief  note  he'd  written  for  the  London  Economist  on 
wigs.   I  was  fascinated  by  it.   And  on  that  basis,  pretty 
much,  I  said,  "Okay,  you've  got  a  job."   And  he  said,  "All 
right,  I'll  be  down  in  Washington,"  and  then  we  realized 
we  hadn't  said  a  word  about  money.   I  said,  "Oh,  by  the 
way,  about  pay."   He  said,  "What  do  you  pay?"   I  said, 
"What  are  you  getting  now?"   He  said,  "I'm  earning  about 
seven,  eight  bucks  a  week."   I  said,  "We'll  do  better 
than  that.   You  come  on  down."   [laughter]   So  he  did. 
Kopkind  came  later.   The  two  of  them  became  quite  chummy, 
and  they  both  did  a  lot  of  good  writing  for  us. 

I  don't  remember  what  year  this  was,  but  there  was 
a  flap — when  was  it?  '64  or  so,  '65? — about  the  CIA. 
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The  New  Republic  had  been  taking  potshots  at  the  CIA  off 
and  on.   Clearly  things  weren't  right;  they  were  out  of 
control.   Then  there  was  some  scandal.   I  think  it  had 
to  do  with  the  discovery  that  the  CIA  had  been  infiltrat- 
ing national  student  organizations,  the  National  Student 
Association  and  perhaps  other  organizations  on  campus. 
That  was  quite  a  tempest  for  a  few  weeks  and  got  Kopkind 
excited,  and  Ridgeway  also  was  interested  in  the  story. 
Kopkind  said  that  he  and  Ridgeway  wanted  to  write  a  long 
lead  editorial.   And  I  said,  "Well,  if  it's  long  and 
comprehensive,  this  is  about  the  time;  we  ought  to  run  it 
on  the  cover" — which  we  rarely  did.   It  was  a  way  of  high- 
lighting a  subject,  and  I  wanted  to  highlight  this.   So 
they  went  off  to  work,  and  I  assumed  that  they  would  pro- 
duce something  that  we  would  use  as  a  cover  lead--which 
is  rather  a  long  lead — by  press  day,  which  they  did.   But 
they  produced  it  the  night  before  we  went  to  press.   I 
believe  in  those  days,  we  were  going  to  press  on  Thursday; 
they  brought  it  to  my  house  sometime  after  dinner  on 
Wednesday  night.   Now,  I  don't  know.   I  think  they  were 
working  up  to  the  last  minute.   The  other  possibility, 
which  I'm  less  inclined  to  believe,  is  that  they  thought 
that  the  less  time  they  gave  me,  the  less  editing,  changing 
I  could  do.   But  that  wasn't  the  way  I^  was.   I  read  it. 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  material  in  it,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  unpersuasive  because  it  was  intemperate. 
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excessive:   it  pushed  too  far  where  it  shouldn't  have 
pushed.   It  was  an  unconvincing  editorial  to  me,  though 
I  generally  agreed  with  what  it  said.   This  was  a  subject 
I'd  thought  a  lot  about,  and  I  wanted  it  to  be  my  way,  and 
I  wanted  it  to  be  just  right.   I  didn't  want  to  blow  it  by 
blowing  too  hard.   And  yet  I  wanted  to  be  very  firm.   At 
any  rate,  I  sat  down  that  night  and  I  revised  it  and  the 
next  morning  it  went  to  press.   Kopkind  was  in  a  fury. 
He  demanded  a  confrontation,  which  was  easy  enough,  be- 
cause all  he  had  to  do  was  walk  in  my  office.   He  and 
Ridgeway  came  in,  Kopkind  blew  a  gasket,  and  I  said, 
"Let's  have  everybody  in,  and  we'll  talk  it  all  over." 
So  I  invited  the  managing  editor  in  and  whoever  else  was 
on  the  staff  at  the  time--not  the  literary  editor  (I  don't 
think  it  was  his  business) — but  those  who  were  concerned 
with  the  editorial  product,  the  political  product.   I 
said,  "All  right,  Andy,  go  ahead." 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XII,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  23,  1976 

HARRISON:   Well,  as  I  say,  Andy  Kopkind  was  excited  and 
angry  and  arrogant  as  only  the  insecure  can  be.   He  said 
in  effect  that  I  had  made  a  prostitute  of  him,  that  writers 
ought  to  be  allowed  their  independence,  that  it  wasn't  up 
to  editors  to  castrate  them,  that  I  had  taken  the  guts  out 
of  the  editorial--I 'd  tamed  it.   There's  no  doubt  that  I'd 
changed  it,  though  you  couldn't  have  read  it  and  thought 
it  was  other  than  an  attack  on  CIA  excesses;  it  wasn't 
changed  that  much.   I  have  reread  it  since  and  will  stand 
by  it.   I  don't  think  I  could  have  said  that  of  the  piece 
they  originally  submitted.   Ridgeway  rather  backed  up  Andy, 
but  less  warmly.   Finally,  after  listening  to  this  diatribe 
about  how  I  had  undermined  his  sense  of  responsibility,  I 
said  to  Kopkind,  "Look,  Andy,  I  understand  how  you  feel, 
but  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  m^   responsibility?"   I  don't 
think  he'd  thought  about  that;  at  any  rate,  he  didn't 
answer  it.   Maybe  he  didn't  care.   My  responsibility  was 
to  edit  the  magazine,  and  I  felt  particularly  strongly 
about  that  responsibility  when  it  came  to  lead  editorials, 
which  I  felt  were  the  magazine  speaking. 

That  was  an  abrasive  encounter.   We  were  never  able 
to  get  over  it;  and  although  Andy  stayed  on  a  bit  and 
Ridgeway  stayed  longer  than  that,  finally  both  of  them 
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left — they  were  not  fired — and  they  joined  forces  to  start 
a  new  newsletter  which  they  kept  up  for  a  while.   I  think 
they  called  it  Hard  Times.   It  was  a  New  Left  newsletter, 
if  that  phrase  means  much  now — it  did  in  those  days.   Then 
that  disappeared,  and  Jim  Ridgeway  went  on  as  a  free-lance 
writer  and  wrote  a  book  about  universities  and  the  business 
community.   Andy,  I  have  not  seen  since.   I  believe  he 
writes  a  column  for  what  used  to  be  called  a  Boston  under- 
ground paper;  I'm  not  sure  it's  underground  anymore,  but  I 
think  he  still  does  that.   For  a  time  he  was  writing  rather 
brilliant  articles  for  The  New  York  Review  of  Books ,  but  I 
haven't  seen  any  there  for  a  long  while.   They  may  have  had 
some  differences,  I  don't  know.   So  here  were  a  couple  of 
interesting  young  and  activist  reporters  who  wanted  to 
change  the  system,  who  had  a  whirl  at  it  in  The  New  Republic , 
and  who  did  some  very  good  things,  and  who — I  think  largely 
in  disenchantment  with  me,  and  with  what  they  considered 
to  be  my  sober-sides  quality  and  what  they  considered  my 
deference  to  institutions  as  they  are,  society  as  it  is, 
and  the  administration  as  it  was  constituted — picked  up 
and  went  off  on  their  own,  and  probably  quite  rightly 
from  their  point  of  view. 

GARDNER:   It's  surprising,  though,  that  they  can  make  a 
break  that's  that  thorough,  that  they  never  contacted  you 
in  the  future  and  so  on. 
HARRISON:   I  have  seen  Ridgeway  since,  and  I  think  we  had 
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a  reasonably  amicable  relationship.   Kopkind,  no,  because 
he  left  with  such  bitterness,  such  resentment.   I  would 
guess  that  if  you  went  to  him  today  and  said,  "What  do  you 
think  of  Harrison?",  he  would  have  very  little  to  say  that 
was  kind. 

GARDNER:   And  yet  he  might  be  working  for  Time  magazine 
in  San  Francisco  had  not  The  New  Republic  come  along. 
HARRISON:   No,  he  wouldn't  have.   Kopkind  was  at  the  point 
where  he  couldn't  have  gone  on  doing  that.   He  would  have 
had  to  break  into  something  more  personal,  more  radical. 
GARDNER:   Were  they  both  sort  of  mid-  to  late  twenties? 
Well,  Ridgeway  of  course  was  much  younger. 
HARRISON:   Well,  Ridgeway  was  in  his  mid- twenties  by  that 
time,  and  I  think  Kopkind  was  also  in  his  late  twenties; 
at  least,  he  looked  it.   Jim  Ridgeway  married  a  girl  on 
our  staff,  one  of  the  secretaries,  proceeded  to  have  a 
baby,  settle  down  and  earn  his  living,  largely,  free- 
lance writing.   He  is  more  of  an  investigative  reporter 
and  a  factual  digger.   Kopkind  is  an  essayist  with  a  feel 
for  language,  a  vivid  writer.   I'm  sorry,  in  a  way,  I 
couldn't  have  kept  him.   On  the  other  hand,  I  was  in 
danger  of  doing  just  what  I  said  before  you  should  not 
do,  and  indeed  this  was  called  to  my  attention  by  John 
Osborne  and  by  Walter  Lippmann:   beware  of  overloading 
the  magazine  with  too  many  staff-written  pieces  by  the 
same  names  every  week,  because  the  beauty  of  the  magazine 
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to  a  lot  of  people  is  the  diversity  of  views,  diversity  of 
talent,  bringing  in  outsiders,  giving  them  a  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves.  If  you  get  two  strong  people  who  are  as 
competent  and  write  as  easily  as  Kopkind  and  Ridgeway,  you 
want  to  use  their  copy.  The  first  thing  you  know,  you've 
used  up  six  pages  and  you've  only  got  maybe  ten  more  pages 
in  which  to  run  everything  you  want  to  say. 

The  same  risk  was  run  with  Murray  Kempton.   I  read 
last  week  in  this  Columbia  Journalism  Review  piece  that 
Murray  Kempton  left  The  New  Republic  "muttering  impreca- 
tions" on  my  head.   It  was  an  amicable  parting,  initiated 
by  Kempton,  who  was  unhappy  with  the  situation  he  found 
himself  in.   I  knew  Kempton  slightly  before  I  asked  him 
to  write  for  us.   What  began  to  intrigue  me  were  the  pieces 
of  his  that  I  was  reading  in  the  New  Statesman.   He  was 
doing  a  weekly  or  every-other-week  piece  for  them,  brief, 
about  America  in  that  sardonic  Kempton  manner.   I  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  join  our  staff.   Murray  had  been  on 
the  New  York  Post  for  a  long  while,  and  he  was  used  to 
the  quickie,  the  short  column,   I  was  perfectly  content 
to  have  him  continue  doing  that  for  us;  indeed,  that's 
what  I  hoped  he  would  do.   I  usually  let  the  writer  pick 
his  subject,  rather  than  say  to  him,  "This  is  your  assign- 
ment."  We  never  had  an  assignment  sheet.   We  would  some- 
times have  staff  meetings — we  didn't  always  have  those. 
It  was  more  informal  than  that.   Only  in  the  last  several 
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years  did  we  have  weekly  staff  meetings.   Usually,  the 
writer  would  get  interested  in  something,  and  that  was 
it;  that  was  what  he  wrote  about.   So  in  a  sense,  the 
magazine  was  what  the  writers  for  the  magazine  thought 
was  interesting.   That  was  fine  with  me;  I  thought  that's 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.   Once  in  a  while  I  would  say,  "Why 
don't  you  go  out  and  look  at  that,"  as  I  did  with  Kopkind 
in  California.   And  I'm  sure  that  I  did  that  at  least 
several  times  with  Kempton,  who  I  think  was  not  used  to 
having  even  that  said.   But  I  never  got  the  feeling  that 
he  resented  it--he  certainly  was  on  his  own;  he  wrote  his 
own  stuff, but  what  happened  .  .  .  well,  two  things  happened, 
First,  he  brought  his  wife,  Beverly,  to  Washington,  and 
their  child — I  think  they  had  one  at  the  time,  young — and 
they  got  a  house  out  in  Maryland.   I  don't  think  she  was 
happy.   Beverly  is  bright,  herself  interested  in  journal- 
ism, a  New  Yorker,  used  to  New  York;  and  I  think  that 
suburbia  and  Murray  off  in  the  office  and  [her]  sitting 
out  there  must  have  been  hard  for  her.   I  don't  know  this 
for  sure,  but  I  don't  think  she  took  to  Washington. 

There  was  something  equally  serious.   Murray  found 
himself  hung  up  because  he  felt  that  The  New  Repiiblic  re- 
quired him  to  do  something  more  monumental  than  he'd  done 
before — deep,  penetrating,  long.   Murray  began  to  write 
these  pieces  that  ran  three  pages  in  The  New  Republic, 
where  in  his  daily  journalism,  his  newspaper  stuff  would 
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have  been  a  third  the  size.   In  some  way  he  felt  that  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  I  believe  I  said  to  him  a 
couple  of  times,  "Murray,  you  don't  have  to  write  so  much." 
But  he  was  getting  paid  a  salary;  he  was  doing  something 
once  a  week,  or  once  every  two  weeks,  instead  of  once  every 
other  day;  and  perhaps  he  felt  he  had  to  produce  quantity — 
as  well  as  quality.   And  he  found  that  harder  and  harder 
to  turn  out,  and  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  it — although  I 
was.   I  came  in  the  office  one  morning--!  usually  was  the 
first  one  in;  I'd  get  there  maybe  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning--and  I  found  Kempton  in  his  office.   He'd  been 
there  all  night  sitting  in  front  of  that  typewriter,  un- 
able to  finish.   It  was  agony  to  him.   It  didn't  work  out. 
I  don't  remember  how  long  he  was  with  us--a  year  or  two-- 
but  it  was  during  that  period  that  Lippmann  said  to  me, 
" Kempton 's  a  good  writer,  but  you've  got  too  much.   For 
The  New  Republic  it's  too  much.   You  don't  want  that  much 
of  one  man  every  week  or  every  other  week."   I  saw  what  he 
meant,  and  yet  if  you  had  somebody  as  good  as  Kempton,  you 
felt  you  couldn't  afford  not  to  use  him  all  the  time.   But 
Lippmann  was  basically  right.   At  any  rate,  it  got  to  the 
point  where  Murray  couldn't  take  it,  and  he  wrote  me  a 
letter,  saying,  "I'm  extremely  grateful,  but  I  think  this 
isn't  for  me.   I  can't  work  in  this  situation,  I'm  not 
producing  what  I  want  to  produce,  and  the  fairest  thing 
to  do  for  both  of  us  is  to  just  say  I  think  the  time  has 
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come  for  me  to  call  it  off,  and  that's  that."   That  was 
that,  and  Murray  and  his  family  left  Washington,  went  back 
to  New  York,  where  he'  s  doing,  again,  brief  things:   tele- 
vision; one-minute,  two-minute  little  commentaries  that 
are  brilliant,  for  public  radio,  the  kind  of  thing  he 
does  so  well;  and  very  occasionally  he  writes  a  long  piece 
(I've  seen  one  in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  which  was  a 
Kempton  essay) .   That  was  the  end  of  that — another  writer 
who  came  and  went,  but  while  he  was  there  did  some  good 
things.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  made  passing  reference  a  bit  earlier  to  the  kinds 
of  things  that  were  involved  in  getting  the  job  done  on 
The  New  Republic  from  my  point  of  view  and  what  my  respon- 
sibility was.   I  use  that  term  responsibility  in  the  sense 
of  the  overall  policy  guidance  and  direction  of  the  maga- 
zine, but  that,  of  course,  is  not  something  one  spent  much 
time  on.   I  like  to  work,  I  loved  editing,  and  I  relished 
the  deadlines.   I  worked  on  Saturdays  and  on  Sundays,  and 
I  liked  it.   But  a  lot  of  this  job  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  in  another  kind  of  operation,  in  a  larger  magazine, 
the  editor  wouldn't  know  anything  about,  or  wouldn't  bother 
about,  which  did  occupy  me,  because  we  were  small — writing 
heads,  designing  the  makeup  for  the  next  week.   I  always 
did  the  dummy  for  the  next  issue,  measured  the  stories 
and  wrote  the  heads  in,  designating  type  size,  or  italic 
or  roman.   Whatever  I  wrote  myself — and  that  wasn't  every 
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week;  it  was  almost  always  anonymous.   I  very  rarely  wrote 
something  and  signed  it.   Writers  like  to  have  their  sig- 
natures attached,  but  I  had  a  psychic  income  as  editor 
which  they  didn't  have.   In  addition  to  which,  they  were 
making  their  way  up  a  journalistic  ladder,  which  I  didn't 
have  to  do,  and  it  meant  something  to  them  to  have  their 
name  by lined  in  the  magazine.   They  always  fought  to  have 
their  name  on  things,  and  I  would  be  always  fighting  to 
take  it  off  editorials  so  we'd  have  a  decent,  anonymous 
editorial  section.   And  that  battle  went  one  way  or  the 
other.   But  that's  what  my  job  was — talking  about  what 
might  be  in  the  magazine,  reading  manuscripts,  getting 
copy  in,  cutting  it,  revising  it,  sending  it  back  for  more 
revision,  writing  heads,  doing  the  layout  and  dummying,  then 
proofreading. 

GARDNER:   Why  don't  you  go  through  a  sample  week,  day  by 
day. 

HARRISON:   You  did  most  of  these  things  every  day.   Of 
course,  on  press  day — well,  you  worked  right  up  to  the 
time  when  the  press  said,  "We  can't  take  another  piece 
of  copy  because  if  we  do  we  aren't  going  to  get  the  maga- 
zine out."   Sometimes  that  was  tough  because  you  were 
trying  to  work  up  to  the  last  minute  so  as  to  take  into 
account  something  that  had  just  happened.   We  used  to 
say  that  the  ideal  president  was  the  president  who  gave 
an  important  speech  on  a  Friday  because  that  gave  us 
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four  days  to  look  at  it.   And  if  he  came  out  with  something 
important  on  our  press  day,  he  was  in  our  black  book. 
[laughter]   That  didn't  give  us  enough  time.   We  tried 
to  work  right  up  to  the  last  minute. 
GARDNER:   You  went  to  press  on  Thursdays? 

HARRISON:   VJe  went  to  press  on  Thursdays,  yes.   I  think  at 
one  point  we  went  to  press  on  Mondays,  but  I  changed  that, 
because  it  didn't  make  any  sense.   It  meant  you  had  to  work 
on  weekends,  and  most  people  didn't  want  to  do  that.   Then 
we  got  unionized,  and  that  changed  things  a  bit,  too — you'd 
have  to  pay  overtime.   So  we  settled  on  Thursdays  as  press 
day.   Your  tough  work  days  were  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
By  Thursday,  there  was  little  you  could  do  except  the  last- 
minute  lead  editorial,  get  it  into  final  shape,  revise  it, 
get  galleys  cut  to  fit,  revise  some  more  in  light  of  later 
news  or  just  some  stylistic  changes  you  might  want  to  make. 
I  was  always  rewriting,  much  to  the  publisher's  annoyance 
(because  that  cost  money) .   I  would  revise  a  piece  five  or 
six  times,  and  if  I  wrote  anything,  it  would  be  revised 
ten  times,  perhaps,  before  it  ever  got  into  print.   I 
couldn't  write  anything  straight  off.   I  dictated,  and 
the  secretary  would  type  it  up,  and  then  I'd  make  a  fresh 
copy  and  send  it  back  to  her,  and  another  fresh  copy  and 
send  it  back  to  her,  and  another  fresh  copy.   Likewise, 
other  people's  stuff — if  it  needed  radical  revision,  I 
would  do  that  on  their  copy.   She  would  retype  it;  I  would 
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revise  it  again,  give  it  back  to  the  author.   If  he  was 
on  the  staff,  he  would  look  at  it  again,  [make]  any 
revisions  necessary  from  his  point  of  view.   Finally  it 
would  come  back.   I  would  go  over  it  again,  finally  it 
went  to  the  print  shop.   The  managing  editor  followed 
through,  seeing  that  the  copy  got  printed,  that  it  fit. 
A  copy  editor  went  down  to  the  print  shop  and  made  any 
last-minute  changes  that  were  required  in  order  to  fill 
the  space  and  see  to  it  that  we  had  the  proper  white  space 
between  stories  and  so  on,  or  take  a  last  look  and  see, 
did  we  forget  to  add  a  byline,  or  did  we  forget  to  des- 
cribe who  the  author  was,  or  did  we  get  it  accurate?  and 
so  on.   VJell,  that's  how  the  week  went.   The  staff,  I 
think  it's  fair  to  say — although  some  members  of  the  staff 
would  perhaps  disagree  with  this,  and  certainly  in  view 
of  the  Kopkind-Ridgeway  story  I  told  you,  they  might  well 
disagree  with  it — but  I  think  John  Osborne  and  some  of 
the  others  would  say  that  the  staff  had  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  freedom  to  work  on  its  own,  to  come  up  with 
ideas,  to  follow  its  own  interests  and  leads,  and  then 
to  write  what  it  wanted  to  write,  without  being  pulled 
around  into  jobs  that  people  weren't  interested  in  doing. 
GARDNER:   With  your  deadlines,  would  people  do  stories 
really  the  same  week,  or  would  they  generally  be  done 
in  advance? 
HARRISON:   Generally  the  same  week,  unless  the  story 
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needed  more  time,  in  which  case  I'd  say,  "Don't  try  to 
finish  it  this  week.   Spend  another  week,  spend  another 
three  or  four  days  looking  into  it."   In  general,  we  tried 
to  write  to  the  week.   Staff  people  were  doing  pieces  for 
the  upcoming  issue.   Or  if  they  weren't,  we  usually  knew 
that  in  advance.   That  is  to  say,  I'd  say  to  a  writer, 
"How  long  do  you  think  it's  going  to  take  you  to  do  it?" 
And  if  he  said,  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  it  for  next 
week,"  I'd  probably  say,  "Well,  don't  do  it  for  next  week. 
This  is  not  a  perishable  story,  anyway.   Let's  tentatively 
slot  it  for  the  week  after  next,  in  which  case  do  you  think 
you  can  have  it  in  by  x-date?"   If  that  date  came,  and  the 
writer  said  there  was  more  to  be  done  and  you  wanted  the 
best  story  you  could  get,  I'd  say,  "Take  another  week." 
It  wasn't  essential  to  produce  a  story  every  week,  although 
for  economic  reasons  if  no  other,  I  did  like  to  get  something 
from  the  staff  every  week,  and  if  possible,  more  than  one 
thing.   If  they'd  done  a  piece  that  was  easy  to  do,  or  if 
they  had  done  it  the  previous  week  and  we  didn't  have  room 
to  run  it,  then  I  would  expect  them  to  do  something  else 
for  this  week,  perhaps  an  unsigned  note  on  why  gas  prices 
are  so  high,  or  whatever. 

GARDNER:   But  you'd  have  a  pretty  good  schedule  of  what 
you  were  going  to  have  in  the  following  paper.   If  you'd 
be  printing  on  Thursday,  for  example,  on  Friday  you  would 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  was  going  into  the  next  issue. 
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HARRISON:   No,  I  wouldn't  say  by  Friday,  but  by  Monday. 
Friday,  you'd  sit  around  and  talk  about  it;  and  Monday, 
you  pretty  well  knew;  and  Tuesday,  you  knew  even  better; 
and  Wednesday,  you  were  pretty  sure. 
GARDNER:   You'd  better  be. 

HARRISON:   And  Thursday,  you  were  positive.   That's  the 
way  it  worked.   Not  every  story  always  worked  out,  you 
know.   Sometimes,  even  on  a  Wednesday,  somebody  would  come 
in — John  Osborne  perhaps.   He  sometimes  had  to  be  coaxed 
along.   John  would  call  you  up  on  the  telephone,  last 
minute;  he'd  been  sweating  in  front  of  his  typewriter. 
He'd  say,  "Gil,  I'm  sorry,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this  again, 
but  I  just  can't  do  it,  can't  pull  it  off.   I've  been 
working  here  all  day,  and  I  worked  last  night,  and  I 
simply  can't  do  it.   Couldn't  we  leave  this  until  another 
week?"   And  I'd  say,  "John,  we  can  if  you  insist,  but  why 
don't  you  just  do  your  best  and  let  it  go."   His  best  would 
be  excellent,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  I'd  usually  have 
his  article.   There  were  times  when  I  didn't,  and  we'd 
let  it  go;  we'd  skip  a  week.   And  by  that  time  he  may 
have  shifted  his  angle  or  gotten  something  else  he'd 
rather  write  about.   But  I  could  always  trust  him.   If 
John  said,  "I  want  more  time,"  you  always  gave  him  more 
time.   TRB  was  unfailing,  copy  dropped  in  the  slot,  seven- 
thirty  in  the  morning  on  press  day,  on  his  way  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  office.   [laughter] 
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GARDNER:   One  thing  I  noticed  is  that  as  the  circulation 
grew  through  the  1960s,  so  did  the  masthead,  and  by  the 
late  sixties,  it  really  runs  the  length  of  the  page. 
HARRISON:   We  added  not  only  to  the  editorial  staff — a 
staff  writer,  associate  editors;  these  were  full-time 
people--we  also  had  a  couple  more  people  on  the  business 
side,  and  perhaps  another  secretary.   We  had  done  for  years 
with  one  copy  editor  who  did  everything,  went  down  to  the 
print  shop  every  week — that's  a  big  job,  and  they  were 
always  women,  who  didn't  get  away  from  the  shop  till  mid- 
night, a  little  tough.   We  finally  had  two  people  on  that 
instead  of  one.   And  in  addition,  we  had  on  the  masthead 
names  added  over  a  period  of  years  as  contributing  editors, 
writers  who  had  contributed  enought  so  you  felt  they  were  part 
of  the  family. 

A  good  example  of  that  is  Alex  Bickel,  Alexander  M. 
Bickel,  who  was  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  now,  alas,  dead. 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  put  out  The  New  Republic  the 
last  fifteen  years  without  Alex.   He  was  far  more  than 
somebody  who  wrote  an  occasional  article  on  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  decision,  or  on  some  aspect  of  civil  rights 
law,  or  proposed  law,  or  busing,  on  all  of  which  subjects, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he  was  the  last  word.   But  Alex 
was  also  an  editorial  consultant  whose  mind  I  respected 
and  whose  friendship  I  valued.   There  weren't  many  days 
that  went  by  that  Alex  and  I  weren't  talking  on  the 
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telephone.   I  would  call  and  say,  "Alex,  what  do  you  think 
of  this?"   Or,  "An  article  has  come  in  that  says  this.   Do 
you  think  that's  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter?"   He  and  I 
would  talk  perhaps  a  half-hour  on  the  telephone.   He  was 
an  extremely  valuable  confederate — not  just  on  subjects 
within  his  own  special  competence,  which  were  constitutional 
law  and  so  on,  but  on  a  broad  variety  of  subjects — tremen- 
dously helpful.   He,  however,  was  an  exception.   He  put  a 
lot  more  into  the  magazine  than  any  of  the  other  contribut- 
ing editors,  but  they  all  had  somewhat  that  role.   Alex 
relished  the  role,  I  think,  not  only  because  he  and  I  had 
a  close  personal  relationship,  not  only  because  he,  I 
think,  enjoyed  having  this  outlet  for  his  views;  but  also 
because  Alex  had  a  sense  of  tradition,  and  that  role  had 
once  been  played  on  the  magazine  by  his  mentor,  Felix 
Frankfurter.   Frankfurter  was  an  editor  in  everything  but 
name  of  The  New  Republic  in  its  earliest  days.   Felix  wrote 
a  lot  of  the  unsigned  material,  and  again  not  just  on  law. 
He  also  wrote  signed  articles.   Frankfurter  was  Alex's 
intellectual  model  as  well  as  a  close  friend.   So  that 
being  part  of  The  New  Republic  appealed  to  Alex's  belief 
in  continuity. 

[Second  Part]  March  24,  1976 

GARDNER:   The  first  question  I  had  was  a  retrospective 
question  on  something  that  had  happened  in  the  19  50s  and 
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that  had  attracted  my  interest  and  curiosity.   It  had  to 

do  with  a  prize  that  you  set  up  for  ten  young  writers 

around  the  country.   Do  you  recall  that  at  all? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   That's  too  bad.   It  was  very  interesting  to  me, 

first  of  all,  because  it  seemed  like  such  an  excellent  way 

of  tapping  young  talent.   It  was  a  general  essay  to  do 

with,  I  believe,  literature  or  something  of  that  nature, 

and  one  of  the  winners  was  Richard  Schickel,  which  was 

also  very  interesting.   It  was  also  interesting  that  it 

only  happened  once;  you  did  it  for  one  year  and  then  ended 

it. 

HARRISON:   Well,  now  that  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  do  remember 

this  as  part  of  that  general  effort  to  find  out  who  was 

doing  interesting  writing,  who  was  unknown  and  perhaps 

young,  though  not  necessarily  young.   And  now  that  I  think 

about  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  did  it  only  once  because 

the  results  were  so  meager. 

GARDNER:   Oh,  really? 

HARRISON:   Yes.   I  can't  remember  exactly  what  the  set 

assignment  was  if  there  was  one,  and  I  can't  remember  what 

was  submitted,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  the  quality 

was  so  poor  that  it  didn't  seem  worth  repeating. 

GARDNER:   So  no  young,  potential  New  Republic  contributors 

came  out  of  that? 

HARRISON:   I  believe  that  one  did,  but  I  can't  remember 
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who  that  one  was — not  the  one  you  mentioned. 
GARDNER:   Richard  Schickel  later  wrote  for  Life.   That  was 
the  only  name  that  seemed  familar  to  me. 

HARRISON:   That  name  would  not  have  meant  anything  to  me 
then.   We  didn't  continue  with  him.   It  seemed  to  me  there 
was  one  that  was  promising  and  that  did  do  some  further 
things  for  the  magazine,  but  in  general,  that  experiment 
was  a  bust.   It's  extraordinary  how  people  who  mean  to 
write  and  can  write,  do,  without  contests  and  prizes. 
They  appear  somewhere.   And  of  course,  that  was  one  of  the 
assets  of  The  New  Republic — the  availability  of  a  magazine. 
After  I  had  sold  it,  someone  who  is,  I'd  say,  one  of  the 
outstanding  critics  in  the  field  of  culture  in  America, 
Robert  Brustein,  lamented  the  possible  change  in  The  New 
Republic.   And  I  said  to  him,  "You  are  so  distinguished 
that  anytime  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  can  say  it. 
There  are  opportunities  elsewhere  if  you  don't  want  to 
use  The  New  Republic. "   He  said,  "You'd  be  surprised  how 
few,  how  few.   There  aren't  many  places  you  can  go  for 
this  kind  of  thing  I  like  to  do,  the  general  critical 
essay  on  this  or  that,  very  few  places  that  I  would  regard 
as  sympathetic  to  my  point  of  view."   I  suppose  that's  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  op-ed  pages  and  little  maga- 
zines, there  are  university  magazines,  and  there  are  more 
and  more — if  you  are  talking  about  the  book  field — cottage 
industry  presses  that  young  people  are  starting,  so  the 
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well  hasn't  dried  up.   And  I  still  think  that  if  somebody 

has  something  worth  saying  and  can  say  it  well,  he  can 

probably  get  it  printed — if  he  doesn't  expect  to  make 

much  money.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   That  does  pose  a  problem,  doesn't  it:   the  fact 

that  you  never  really  had  much  money  to  offer?   Were  there 

ever  instances  in  which  there  were  young  writers,  say,  that 

you  would  have  liked  to  have  gotten  who  didn't  come  because 

of  the  money? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  recall  any  instance  where  a  young 

writer  did  not  write  for  us  or  did  not  come  on  the  staff 

because  of  money.   I  can  recall  a  couple  of  instances  where 

established  writers  said  they  had  to  go  elsewhere  .  .  .  one 

well-known  literary  critic  whom  I  had  taken  on  on  a  retainer 

basis  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   Who  was  that? 

HARRISON:   Irving  Howe,  whom  we  published  for  a  year  or 

two  rather  frequently,  wrote  me  and  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but 

I  just  have  to  accept  an  offer  that  is  made  to  me  by  another 

magazine."   The  offer  was  for  a  certain  number  of  pieces  a 

year,  which  had  been  the  offer  that  we  had  made  him,  but 

the  amount  of  money  the  competition  offered  him  was  greater. 

GARDNER:   What  was  the  magazine? 

HARRISON:   Harper's.   I  couldn't  blame  him  for  making  the 

switch.   He  was  an  academic,  and  he  also  was  putting  out 

Dissent  magazine,  which  probably  had  to  be  subsidized  and 
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was  a  strain  on  him.   I  can  recall  that  incident,  and 
there  may  have  been  others,  but  I  think  only  in  the  case 
of  established  writers  who  could  command  a  larger  fee. 
In  general,  people  wrote  for  The  New  Republic  because  it 
provided  a  platform  on  which  they  felt  at  ease,  and  be- 
cause it  was  receptive  and  because  it  was  fast.   Writers 
don't  like  to  have  copy  sitting  around  for  three  months 
without  word  as  to  whether  it's  going  to  be  used,  and 
then  when  they  get  word,  having  to  wait,  or  perhaps  get 
it  back  to  revise,  and  then  a  second  revise.   They  could 
be  reasonably  sure  that  if  we  said,  "Yes,  we  want  it," 
they  would  see  it  within  the  next  ten  days  or  so  in  print. 
That's  gratifying  to  a  writer  and  makes  up  for  some  of  the 
penalties  of  not  having  been  paid  too  well. 
GARDNER:   How  were  you  able  to  do  that? 

HARRISON:   Because  we  were  a  weekly  and  we  worked  close 
to  deadlines. 

GARDNER:   So  you  very  often  did  take  material  that  would 
come  in,  and  you  would  move  it  right  through? 
HARRISON:   Move  it  right  through,  use  it  now,  yes.   As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  keeping  a 
backlog  of  material.   That  works  all  right  on  the  book 
side,  but  even  there  you  try  to  be  current.   It  doesn't 
work  well  on  the  rest  of  the  magazine,  where  you  want  to 
be  on  top,  or  as  near  on  top,  of  what  is  happening  as  you 
can  be.   And  writers,  I  think,  enjoy  that,  particularly 
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if  they  feel  hot  about  something  and  want  to  say  it  now. 
It's  the  current  situation  that  has  got  them  hot,  and  they 
want  to  have  something  in  print.   It's  the  reason  why  one 
writes  letters  to  editors. 

GARDNER:   The  same  platform.   Talking  about  different  people 
who  worked  for  the  magazine,  one  who  I  think  should  be  men- 
tioned is  Selig  Harrison. 
HARRISON:   Yes,  my  cousin. 
GARDNER:   I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

HARRISON:   My  cousin  Selig  was  one  of  my  favorite  relatives, 
much  younger  than  I.   Selig  had  gone  into  journalism  after 
Harvard,  and  had  been  with  the  Associated  Press  in  India. 
And  when  Helen  Fuller  bowed  out  of  the  magazine,  at  my 
urging,  I  invited  Selig  to  come  in  as  managing  editor. 
He  did  a  good  job--a  conscientious  craftsman,  thinker, 
primarily  interested  in  foreign  affairs.   That  worked 
reasonably  well,  but  I  learned  from  it  what  everybody 
knows:   that  it's  difficult  to  have  a  professional,  day- 
to-day  relationship  with  a  relative,  particularly  a  rela- 
tive you're  very  fond  of.   Finally,  it  seemed  that  he 
ought  to  have  his  own  independent  career,  apart  from  me, 
because  I'm  not  the  easiest  person  to  work  for,  and  I 
think  that  was  apparent.   He  got  another  opportunity, 
and  he  left--he  was  never  fired--and  went  on  to  do  things 
that  seemed  to  me  more  important  than  what  he  might  have 
done  as  managing  editor  of  The  New  Republic,  which  was  a 
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fairly  anonymous  position. 
GARDNER:   For  example? 

HARRISON;   What  he  did?   He  went  back  into  foreign  report- 
ing.  He  went  to  India  for  the  Washington  Post,  and  he  be- 
gan work  on,  and  finished,  a  book  on  Indian  nationalism 
[India:   The  Most  Dangerous  Decades ]  which  I  am  told  is 
the  best  book  ever  written  on  the  future  of  India — and 
that  was  said  by  Nehru.   Then  Selig,  still  with  the  Post, 
went  to  Japan,  where  he  was  bureau  chief.   And  all  this 
time,  he  was  picking  up  more  and  more  information,  ideas 
about  Asia  and  our  policy  toward  Asia.   He  made  trips  to 
Korea  and  began  to  study  about  China.   Then  he  took  time 
out  because  he  wanted  to  write  a  second  book,  a  magnum 
opus  on  Asian  nationalism  and  American  policy — in  effect, 
what  can  be  or  should  be  our  future  relations  to  all  of 
these  burgeoning  nationalisms  in  Asia.   He  worked  almost 
ten  years  on  that  book,  part  of  it  at,  I  think,  the  East- 
West  Center  after  he  left  the  Washington  Post,  then  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  here  in  Washington.   He  finished  the 
book.   It  is  now  published.   It's  monumental.   That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  greater  contribution  than  he  might  have  made, 
Perhaps  I  want  to  believe  that  because  I  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  about  the  fact  that  he  didn't  stay  with  The 
New  Republic;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  it's  true 
that  he  has  done  more  important  work  on  his  own  than  he 
would  have  done  on  a  magazine  where  I  was  the  managing 
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editor,  for  all  practical  purposes.   He  has  novf  got  an 
interesting,  free-wheeling  job  with  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  which  has  set  up  something  new — a 
quasi journalistic,  scholarly  assignment,  which  is  exactly 
the  spot  that  Selig  belongs  in.   It's  an  attempt  to  anti- 
cipate crises  in  foreign  affairs  and  to  study  them  and 
write  about  them.   Selig 's  first  contribution  to  that  got 
front-page  treatment  very  recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.   It  was  a  study  of  China's  poten- 
tiality as  an  oil  producer.   He  did  some  very  original 
research.   He's  done  well. 
GARDNER:   Where  is  he  from? 

HARRISON:   Pittsburgh,  where  my  family's  from. 
GARDNER:   Oh,  from  the  other  side. 
HARRISON:   No,  he's  a  Harrison. 
GARDNER:   He  didn't  go  to  Los  Angeles,  though. 
HARRISON:   No,  no,  my  father  was  the  only  one  who  did  that. 
He  is  the  son  of  my  father's  youngest  brother. 
GARDNER:   It  might  be  interesting  to  probe  the  role  of  the 
managing  editor.   As  you  say,  you  really  did  so  much  of 
that  yourself.   It  must  have  overlapped  because  you  had  a 
continuing  series  of  managing  editors.   Who  were  some  of 
the  others?   And  how  did  that  work  out  with  them? 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  think  it  ever  worked  out  well, 
for  just  that  reason:   that  I  did  most  of  these  things 
myself,  and  there  was  very  little  role  for  a  managing 
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editor.   If  I  had  faced  that  squarely,  early  on,  I  think  I 
would  have  abolished  the  position  itself.   However,  it  was 
there  when  I  came  on  the  magazine.   It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  change  it.   When  Helen  Fuller  was  managing 
editor  under  Michael  Straight,  she  managed  the  magazine: 
that  is,  she  made  decisions  about  what  was  to  be  in  it; 
she  saw  it  all  the  way  through.   But  that's  not  the  way 
I  can  operate;  this  was  a  small  operation  and  I  had  posi- 
tive enough  ideas  and  a  broad  enough  interest  in  the  whole 
range  of  problems  presented  by  the  magazine  from  the  tech- 
nical side  through  the  content  side.   Also  I  liked  to  work. 
The  result  is  that  no  matter  who  became  managing  editor, 
they  really  didn't  fulfill  the  functions  that  a  managing 
editor  should  and  would  in,  perhaps,  a  larger  organization 
or  an  organization  where  you  have  a  less  aggressive  editor. 
And  the  consequence  of  my  failure  to  think  that  through, 
and  to  create  a  different  kind  of  situation  led,  I  think, 
to  frictions  with  every  managing  editor  I  had  except  David 
Sanford,  the  last  one — and  perhaps  even  with  him,  but  he 
is  a  more  placid  type  who's  happy  not  to  have  too  much  to 
do  and  to  do  what  he  does  do,  namely  the  things  I  left  for 
him  to  do,  conscientiously.   I  don't  think  that  bothered 
Sanford;  I  don't  think  his  ego  was  wounded  because  I  didn't 
demand  more  of  him--and  I  didn't  demand  very  much  of  him. 
But  what  I  did  ask  of  him,  he  did. 
GARDNER:   The  managing  editor  always  wrote,  though,  too. 
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HARRISON:   Yes.   Alex  Campbell,  whom  I  took  on  from  the 
London  Economist,  and  whom  I  fired  when  we  had  a  blowup-- 
largely,  again,  because  of  my  dominance — Alex  Caunpbell  was 
an  excellent  writer.   Selig  was  a  good  writer.   Dave 
Sanford's  a  good  reporter.   All  these  people  could  have 
been  on  the  staff  in  a  different  capacity,  as  writers,  and 
felt  freer  and  produced  more,  if  I  had  thought  about  that 
carefully  enough  and  said,  "That's  what  their  role  is. 
We  don't  really  need  a  managing  editor.   We  need  somebody 
who's  going  to  be  sort  of  helping  out  if  I'm  away,  doing 
these  same  things,  or  bits  and  pieces  of  what's  called  a 
managing  editor's  job."   But  the  position  itself  had  no 
clear  duties,  and  I  never  really  faced  up  to  that. 
GARDNER:   When  did  you  become  aware  of  this?   Only  after 
you  left? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  think  I  became  aware  of  it  several  years 
ago,  but  by  that  time  we  were  settled  in  with  David  Sanford, 
and  that  relationship  worked  well  enough  because  of  the 
qualities  of  David's  that  I  mentioned.   He  was  content  to 
fit  the  niche  as  it  was.   I  may  have  been  aware  of  this  a 
long  time  before  that,  but  at  any  rate,  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing about  it,  and  that  was  a  mistake. 

GARDNER:   Another  role  about  which  I  was  curious  is  the 
role  of  the  publisher.   Now,  at  first  you  were  publisher, 
and  then  you  were  editor  and  publisher  together  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  briefly  .  .  . 
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GARDNER:   .  .  .  briefly,  and  tl-ien  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  then  I  hired  a  publisher. 
GARDNER:   Was  that  Robert  Luce? 
HARRISON:   That  was  Robert  Luce,  yes. 
GARDNER:   What  was  the  role  of  the  publisher? 
HARRISON:   The  publisher's  role  in  The  New  Republic,  and  I 
would  have  thought  in  most  magazines,  is  essentially  a  busi- 
ness role.   It  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  magazine  physically 
makes  it:   that  is  to  say,  he's  the  one  who  goes  to  paper 
companies  and  gets  bids  on  paper,  sees  that  we  have  enough 
in  stock,  does  the  same  for  the  printing,  pays  the  bills, 
worries  about  circulation  promotion — all  the  things  that 
have  to  do  with  money  and  with  the  means  by  which  the  maga- 
zine is  made.   On  the  other  hand,  all  the  publishers  we 
had — and  I  was  satisfied  with  all  the  publishers  we  had-- 
left  for  what  they  considered  bigger  things.   Bob  Luce 
left  to  take  what  was  certainly  a  higher-paying  job  in 
New  York.   Garth  Kite,  who  followed  him,  became  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  still  is.   The  present 
publisher.  Bob  Myers,  is  still  there.   I  was  satisfied  with 
all  of  them.   But  we  also,  in  The  New  Republic,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  publisher  having  editorial  ideas.   The  pub- 
lishers always  sat  in  on  whatever  staff  meetings  we  had, 
or  at  least  was  invited  to,  and  sometimes  made  suggestions 
for  editorials.   But  they  had  no  responsibility  for  the 
content  of  the  magazine;  they  may  have  had  suggestions. 
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Their  responsibility  was  to  see  to  it  that  we  lost  as  little 
money  as  possible,  and  that  we  got  as  many  readers  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  we  didn't  pay  any  more  than  we  had  to  pay 
for  what  we  got,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  union  on  con- 
tracts, or  set  up  medical-benefit  programs  or  retirement 
programs,  that  kind  of  thing.   I  left  that  pretty  much  to 
the  publisher. 

GARDNER:   Normally,  the  publisher  has,  from  my  limited 
familiarity,  a  financial  interest  of  some  kind  in  the 
magazine.   Often  the  publisher  is  simply  the  person  who  .  . 
HARRISON  .  .  .  owns  the  magazine.   Yes,  but  it  was  not  true 
in  the  case  of  The  New  Republic. 
GARDNER:   Did  you  offer  any  sort  of  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   No,  they  had  a  salary,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 
It  depends  on  the  magazine.   Perhaps  Henry  Luce  was  the 
publisher  of  Time  and  Life  and  so  on;  well,  that  was  a 
different  situation.   Garth  Hite,  who  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  certainly  does  not  own  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.   I  don't  know  if  he  has  any  share  in  it  at  all. 
Anyway,  what  would  be  the  point  of  having  a  share  in  The 
New  Republic?   What  would  you  share  in?   [laughter]   Would 
you  share  the  deficits? 

GARDNER:   Could  you  talk  about  the  background  of  Luce  and 
Hite  and  Myers?   Where  you  found  them? 

HARRISON:   I  ran  into  Bob  Luce  because  he  had  started  or 
was  trying  to  start,  when  I  first  met  him,  a  book  company. 
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He  had  the  idea,  which  other  people  have  had  before  and 
since,  that  Washington  was  full  of  talent  and  enterprise 
and  people  active  in  public  affairs  who  were  in  the  public 
eye,  and  it  ought  to  have  its  own  book  publishing  company. 
So  he  started  Robert  Luce,  Inc.,  and  did  publish  books.   I 
was  invited  to  a  meeting  in  Washington  where  he  laid  out 
his  plan,  and  I  was  impressed  by  him.   When  that  didn't 
work  out — I  don't  know  how  long  it  took  for  it  to  be 
apparent  that  it  wasn't  going  to  go  far — I  offered  him  a 
job  as  publisher  of  The  New  Republic,  and  he  took  over  and 
demonstrated  competence  right  from  the  start. 

In  the  case  of  Garth  Kite,  when  Luce  left,  or  told  me 
he  was  going  to  be  leaving  and  gave  ne  enough  advance 
notice--! 've  forgotten  where  Garth  came  from,  but  he  had 
been  a  publisher;  he  knew  the  magazine  business.   He  came 
well  recommended.   I  hired  him;  it  worked  out. 

In  the  case  of  Bob  Myers,  I  don't  recall  how  that  hap- 
pened.  Bob  had  been  with  CIA  for  years  in  Asia,  which  did 
not  necessarily  qualify  you  to  publish  a  magazine.   He  had 
been  a  scholar,  working  under  Hans  Morgenthau  at  the 
University  of  Chicago — I  believe  he'd  gotten  his  PhD 
there — very  intelligent.   And  he  had,  I  now  recall,  a 
connection  with  a  magazine  that  had  started  in  Washington 
called  The  Washingtonian,  which  is  now  quite  successful. 
Bob  had  been  with  it  in  its  earliest  days  and  had  some 
familiarity  with  the  workings,  the  mechanical  workings. 
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of  a  magazine  and  its  promotion  and  its  financing. 
GARDNER:   And  he's  still  there. 
HARRISON:   He  is  still  there. 
GARDNER:    Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  him? 
HARRISON:   I  had  lunch  with  him  about  three  weeks  ago. 
We  talked  about  various  things,  but  we  didn't  talk  much 
about  The  New  Republic. 

GARDNER:   No?   No  comments  on  the  nouveau  regime? 
HARRISON:   No,  I  didn't  want  to  pry  into  that. 
GARDNER:   Since  you  brought  up  Hans  Morgenthau — well, 
the  tape  is  just  about  running  out,  but  perhaps  you  could 
begin  talking  about  him.   He  was  a  frequent  contributor, 
especially  during  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

HARRISON:   Before  that.   Hans  was  one  of  these  generalists 
who  could  put  his  mind  to  almost  any  subject  having  to  do 
with  power,  government,  international  relations  and  come 
up  with  something  that  was  provocative  and  well  written. 
We'd  often  call  on  him.   From  time  to  time  he  would  volun- 
teer a  piece.   Whatever  he  wrote,  we  published. 
GARDNER:   How  had  you  established  contact  with  him?   Was 
it  simply  his  .  .  .  ? 

HARRISON:   He  would  have  known  about  The  New  Republic, 
and  very  probably  the  first  contact  was  established  by 
his  submitting  something  to  be  run,  and  our  running  it, 
and  then  over  a  period  of  time  running  more,  and  finally 
I  met  him.   He  moved  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and 
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I  would  see  him  from  time  to  time.   We  would  talk  about 
things. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XII,  SIDE  TWO 
MARCH  24,  19  76 

HARRISON:   I  valued  Morgenthau's  earliest  contributions, 
particularly  because  that  was  a  period  when  we  needed  a 
certain  amount  of  prestige,  and  Hans  brought  that.   The 
problem  is  always,  how  do  you  balance  the  recognizable 
authority,  the  accepted  name,  with  the  unknown  person 
whose  value  has  to  be  taken,  not  on  faith  but  on  the 
evidence  of  what  they'd  written  rather  than  who  they 
were?   That  is  always  a  question.   If  you  overload  your 
pages  with  prestige,  you've  done  very  little.   On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  never  have  any  name  in  the  magazine 
that  anybody's  ever  heard  of,  you  probably  suffer  a  bit, 
just  a  bit,  particularly  if  you're  struggling  for  some 
kind  of  acceptance  as  a  journal  of  authority. 
GARDNER:   This  might  be  a  good  place  to  bring  in — since 
we're  talking  about  eminent  names--Walter  Lippmann.   You 
mentioned  yesterday  that  you'd  like  to  say  some  more 
things  about  him.   I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
probe  not  only  your  relationship  with  him  but  perhaps 
his  relationship  to  the  magazine  in  later  years. 
HARRISON:   It  was  as  close  a  relationship  as  I  had  over 
fifteen  years  or  so  with  any  journalist.   I  had  been 
introduced  to  him  shortly  after  I  came  to  Washington 
by  Michael  Straight.   Fortunately,  Walter  and  Helen 
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Lippmann  lived  around  the  corner  from  us,  and  I  would  see 
them  and  their  large  black  poodle  taking  an  afternoon 
stroll.   I  had  such  respect  for  his  writing,  thinking, 
both  the  columns  and  the  books,  that  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  begin  to  get  to  know  him.   As  often  as  I  saw  him, 
and  as  often  as  we  talked,  I  always  was  in  awe  of  him,  and 
I  never  developed  anything  you  might  call  an  intimate 
relationship  to  Walter  Lippmann.   He  was  a  generation 
older  than  I,  much  brighter,  far  more  important.   I  remem- 
ber once  going  home  from  the  Lippmanns  and  saying  to  my 
wife,  "You  know,  I  don't  agree  with  Walter  on  this"--I've 
forgotten  what  it  was  I  didn't  agree  with  him  about.   She 
said,  "Think  very  carefully  before  you  differ  with  Walter." 
[laughter]   She  was  right. 

We  would  lunch  from  time  to  time.   He  would  always 
take  me  to  the  Metropolitan  Club  in  Washington.   Interest- 
ing that  Walter  would  have  been  a  member — not  surprising 
but  interesting  because  after  we  had  moved  to  Washington 
and  been  here  a  year  or  so,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  man  who 
was  then  our  attorney,  and  who  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan 
Club  and  also  to  one  of  the  prestigious  law  firms  in 
Washington — Daniel  Gribben,  of  Covington  and  Burling--asked 
me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Club.   I  said  I  would.   My  name  was  put  up,  it  took  a  long 
while,  but  at  some  point — I  think  in  the  early  Kennedy 
days — there  was  talk  around  town  that  the  Metropolitan 
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club  did  not  accept  blacks  and  was  very  selective  about 
Jews.   I  asked  Dan  Gribben  to  withdraw  my  name.   But  I 
went  whenever  Walter  invited  me,  and  it  then  seemed  pretty 
evident,  just  from  looking  around,  that  Walter  was  their 
token  Jew.   Maybe  Arthur  Krock  also,  and  one  or  two  others. 
I  never  saw  a  black  there,  unless  a  black  diplomat  had  been 
invited  to  lunch  by  a  member.   It  was  an  old-fashioned, 
comfortable  club,  good  food.   And  we  used  to  go  there  for 
lunch. 

Walter  had  a  definite  daily  schedule.   In  the  mornings 
in  shirt-sleeves  and  a  torn  sweater,  he  would  retire  to  his 
upstairs  study.   Nobody  could  interrupt  him,  no  phone  calls, 
nothing.   And  Walter  thought,  wrote,  got  his  column  out. 
He  wrote  longhand.   I've  seen,  in  the  Yale  Library,  notes, 
articles  of  his,  and  it's  extraordinary,  not  for  the 
illegibility  of  the  handwriting--that ' s  interesting,  too-- 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  be  hewed  out  with  one 
stroke.   There  are  very  few  corrections.   In  other  words, 
he  thought  about  what  he  wanted  to  say  before  he  put  it 
down.   He  told  me  one  day  that  when  he  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Harvard — did  I  tell  you  this  story  about  his  days  at 
Harvard  and  William  James? 
GARDNER:   No. 

HARRISON:   He  said  that  there  was  a  knock  on  his  door  in 
the  dormitory,  and  he  opened  it,  and  this  bearded  man  said, 
"You're  Mr.  Lippmann."   "Yes."   "My  name  is  William  James, 
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Professor  James.   I've  just  read  something  that  you 
wrote" — in  some  undergraduate  publication — "and  I  take  it 
from  that  that  you  want  to  be  a  writer."   Walter  said  that 
was  right.   And  James  said,  "Well,  now,  I've  come  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  it."   I  asked  Walter  what  James  said.   "Well, 
he  said  that  you  get  up  at  a  certain  time  in  the  morning, 
preferably  the  same  time,  and  you  sit  down  to  write.   And 
you  have  clearly  in  mind  a  theme.   That's  very  important. 
When  you  have  that  in  mind,  you  sit  down,  and  you  try  to 
write  it.   But  you  think  about  it  first,  and  you  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  at  it,  and  then  you  put  it  aside; 
and  if  you  haven't  got  it  right,  then  you  go  back  and  try 
it  again  the  next  day.   But  you  always  begin  with  a  theme." 
I  think  Walter  did  that.   He  didn't  sit  around  wondering 
"What '11  I  write  about  today?"   He  thought  about  something, 
and  he  wrote  about  it.   By  the  time  the  pen  was  on  the 
paper,  the  ideas  were  fairly  well  set  in  his  mind,  and 
he  wrote  them  out.   And  he  did  not  do  this  without  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  which  I  will  illustrate. 
There  were  very  few  days  of  Walter's  life,  at  least  five 
days  of  the  week,  that  he  did  not  lunch  with  somebody. 
And  the  somebody  was  almost  always  somebody  from  whom  he 
could  get  information.   He  was  one  of  the  worlcTs  most 
attentive  listeners.   He  looked  at  you,  folded  his  arms, 
and  waited  for  you  to  talk.   He  was  a  little  frightening 
sometimes,  but  it  forced  out  of  you  all  sorts  of  things 
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either  that  you  didn't  think  you  knew — or  maybe  didn't 
know — or  that  you  didn't  mean  to  say.   He  would  do  this 
with  prime  ministers  and  with  anonymous  journalists. 
Great  listener.   He  also  read  avidly — I  think  he  read 
rather  quickly.   When  he  finished  his  column,  the  first 
draft  .  .  .  [pneumatic  drill  noise;  tape  recorder  turned 
off]   When  he  finished  the  first  draft,  the  handwritten 
draft  of  a  column — but  this,  only  in  the  later  years — he 
would  dictate  what  he  had  written.   That  would  be  trans- 
cribed by  a  secretary,  be  looked  at  by  a  research  girl, 
who  might  check  facts.   It  would  then  go  back  to  him  for 
whatever  small  corrections  he  might  wish  to  make.   If  he 
was  familiar  with  the  subject,  there  would  be  almost  no 
changes;  it  pretty  much  went  as  written.   If  it  was  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  not  so  familiar,  then  perhaps 
there  was  rewriting.   Then  the  column  was  sent  off,  and 
it  was  time  for  Walter  to  get  dressed  up  and  go  down  to 
the  Metropolitan  Club  for  lunch — or,  if  he  was  in  New 
York,  to  the  Century  Club.   After  lunch,  he  read,  or  he 
and  Helen  would  take  a  walk  or  go  to  a  movie.   Evenings 
were  always  social.   People  wondered  how  Walter  could  go 
to  all  those  dinner  parties.   It  was  said  that  the 
Lippmanns  never  refused  an  invitation.   He  liked  to  go 
out.   They  were  constantly  being  entertained.   At  dinner, 
Walter  would  do  roughly  the  same  thing  he  did  at  lunch: 
that  is,  he  would  take  part  in  conversation,  but  he  also 
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was  listening.   And  he  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  when  he'd 
had  enough.   You  knew  that  at  some  point  Walter  would  stand 
up,  and  that  meant,  "I've  listened  to  all  I  want  to  listen 
to,  and  I  want  to  go  to  bed."   The  departure  was  usually 
earlier  than  anybody  else's.   Ten  o'clock,  ten-thirty — 

that  was  it,  and  the  next  day  the  whole  thing  started  again. 
GARDNER:   What  effect  did  that  have  on  parties? 
HARRISON:   It  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  parties  because 
he  was  such  a  good  questioner  and  such  a  good  conversation- 
alist. 

GARDNER:   But  at  ten- thirty,  the  party  didn't  break  up. 
Did  everyone  fall  silent? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  mean  that  he  was  rude,  I  just  mean  that 
Walter  wasn't  the  kind  to  sit  around  and  be  bored.   And  if 
he'd  had  enough,  he  had  enough.   I  don't  think  he  demanded 
the  parties  be  anything  but  diverting.   Very  often — more 
often  than  not — there  were  people  at  parties  the  Lippmanns 
would  go  to  who  had  something  interesting  that  Walter  wanted 
to  hear — politicians,  diplomats,  fellow  journalists.   All 
of  this  got  stored  away.   But  it's  hard  to  believe  that 
Walter,  in  his  later  years,  heard  much  that  he  hadn't 
heard  before  because  he'd  been  doing  this  for  so  many 
years.   He'd  known  all  the  presidents.   His  advice  had 
been  solicited.   Every  year  in  the  spring,  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  the  Lippmanns  left  for  Europe.   In  Paris,  he  would 
have  a  private  meeting  with  deGaulle.   In  London  he  would 
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see  the  prime  minister.   He  wasn't  pretentious;  this  was 
the  normal  routine.   He  could  be  quite  firm,  even  in  the 
highest  company,  if  something  struck  him  as  intolerable. 
For  example,  on  one  of  his  last  trips  to  London,  when 
[Walter]  Annenberg  was  the  American  ambassador,  he  and 
Helen  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the  embassy.   And  the 
ambassador  made  the  mistake  after  dinner  of  beginning  to 
sound  off  in  a  derogatory  way  about  de  Gaulle,  making 
cracks  about  him.   Walter  was  a  tremendous  admirer  of 
de  Gaulle's.   He  stood  up  and  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
listen  to  this  nonsense,"  and  got  up,  and  left.   He  wasn't 
going  to  listen  to  it.   I  don't  know  as  anyone  had  ever 
walked  out  on  the  ambassador  before. 

GARDNER:   What  was  his  attitude  toward  The  New  Repiiblic? 
HARRISON:   Friendly. 

GARDNER:   Did  he  have  a  proprietary  interest  of  any  kind, 
having  been  one  of  the  original  triumvirate? 
HARRISON:   I  think  he  did,  because  we  got  along  well,  and 
he  was  reading  it,  and  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 
But  you  must  recall  that  he  had — we're  now  talking  about 
the  middle  fifties  and  sixties  and  so  on,  and  Walter 
Lippmann  had  left  The  New  Republic  around  19  22.   So  that 
was  way  back  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  even  then 
he  had  only  been  on  it  as  a  full-time  working  editor  three, 
four  years.   And  he  was  in  his  twenties,  so  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  would  have  been  a  vivid  part  of  his  life  in 
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his  seventies.   It  was  not,  but  he  renewed  his  interest 
in  it  because  we  were  neighbors  and  because  I  valued  his 
advice.   I  would  call  him,  on  some  problem  that  vexed  me, 
hoping  that  he  would  throw  some  light  on  it,  so  that  I 
could  have  some  reflected  glory  in  what  The  New  Republic 
might  write  about  it.   I  remember  one  of  these  times  I 
said,  "Walter,  what's  the  answer?  What's  the  answer  to 
this?"   And  he  replied,  "Gil,  you  don't  always  have  to 
have  an  answer."   That  was  kind  of  a  new  idea  to  me. 
Perhaps  all  you  can  do  is  lay  out  the  problem;  if  you 
can't  go  any  further,  then  don't.   Another  time,  we  were 
talking  about  something  that  had  me  agitated  and  angry, 
probably  having  to  do  with  Vietnam.   I  knew  Walter 
sympathized  with  that  point  of  view  and  agreed  with  it. 
He  was  cool,  analytical.   I  finally  said  to  him,  "Walter, 
what  do  you  do  with  your  anger?"   And  he  said,  "I  sit  on 
it."   That's  what  he  did.   That's  what  he  did.   I  knew 
how  deeply  he  felt,  how  deeply  angry  he  was  at  Johnson — 
whom  he  felt  had  betrayed  the  country — and  Humphrey  as 
well  in  their  Vietnam  policy  toward  the  end  of  the  Johnson 
.administration.   But  the  anger  that  he  felt  did  not  come 
out  in  the  columns.   The  analysis  came  out,  and  he  was  the 
more  devastating  for  having  sat  on  the  anger.   He  disci- 
plined himself  very  carefully  as  a  journalist.   His  idea 
of  a  journalist  or  columnist  was  not  somebody  who  told 
you  how  he  felt  that  morning.   Lippmann  tried  to  find 
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out  what  the  factual  situation  was,  analyzed  it,  estimated 
the  consequences  of  any  given  course  of  action,  and  let  it 
go.   He  was  not  pontifical  or  hortatory,  qualities  which  I 
sometimes  exhibit,  and  which  are  not  good  in  a  journalist-- 
might  be  good  in  a  politician,  but  not  a  journalist. 

Walter  was  an  institution  in  many  ways.   One  of  the 
ways  was  the  Lippmann  cocktail  parties.   I  think  there 
were  two  a  year — there  could  have  been  three.   They  were 
occasions  and  always  a  pleasure.   One  was  held  in  the 
springtime.   You  knew  spring  had  come  to  Washington  be- 
cause the  Lippmanns  had  a  cocktail  party.   And  they  were 
big.   They  had  a  very  large  house,  and  the  largest  part 
of  the  large  house  was  a  living  room  with  French  doors 
which  opened  on  to  a  veranda  and  a  garden.   The  bar  was 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room.   You  came  in.   Walter  would 
always  be  there  with  Helen;  they  would  greet  you — they 
did  that  very  well.   They  didn't  join  the  party  until 
almost  everybody  had  arrived.   And  there  you  would  find 
all  sorts  of  interesting  people,  including,  after  his 
election  as  president,  Lyndon  Johnson — I  suppose  one  of 
the  few  times  that  a  president  has  gone  to  anybody's 
private  cocktail  party.   There  he  was,  ringed  around 
by  the  Secret  Service  in  one  corner  of  the  room.   I 
didn't  dare  talk  to  him.   Few  people  did. 
GARDNER:   l-Jhy? 
HARRISON:   He  was  the  president  of  the  United  States  I 
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[laughter]   You  just  don't  walk  up  and  talk  to  the  presi- 
dent.  At  least,  I  didn't.   But  there  would  be  an  odd 
mixture — old  social  types  in  Washington,  plus  more  artistic 
people,  established  and  almost  venerable,  like  Marjorie  and 
Duncan  Phillips  of  the  Phillips  Gallery.   And  then  old 
Washingtonians ,  and  along  with  them,  younger  people,  be- 
cause I  was  then  much  younger.   There  were  journalists — 
people  from  the  Washington  Post,  magazine  people,  columnists- 
and  a  large  smattering  of  politicians.   And  the  politicians 
were  Republican  and  Democrat;  Walter  was  not  identified 
with  any  party.   He  used  to  say  Helen  was  the  Democrat  in 
the  family.   He'd  sometimes  be  for  Republicans,  sometimes 
for  Democrats. 

GARDNER:   He  supported  Landon  in  19  36. 

HARRISON:   Supported  Landon  in  19  36;  he  supported  Nixon  in 
'68;  he  supported  Eisenhower  in  '52  and  '56,  although  not 
as  positively  in  '56.   He  did  that  though  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  his  kind  of  man,  and  Stevenson  was  a  welcome  dinner 
guest  at  the  Lippmanns ' .   He  enjoyed  Stevenson,  had  respect 
for  him,  but  that  did  not  determine  his  judgment  as  to  who 
ought  to  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States.   He 
could  make  those  distinctions.   He  didn't  make  up  his  mind 
on  a  subject  like  that  on  the  basis  of  who  was  going  to 
give  Walter  Lippmann  the  best  access.   If  that  had  ever 
been  a  consideration  to  him,  it  had  been  a  long,  long  time 
ago;  he  didn't  need  it  now. 
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GARDNER:   Was  there  ever  any  resentment  on  the  part  of  .  _ 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  people  like  Stevenson? 
GARDNER:   .  .  .  politicians,  yes. 

HARRISON:   I  suppose  so.   I  suppose  so.   But  Walter  woulfl 
have  done  it  in  such  a  detached  way,  with  no  emotion,  thai: 
it  would  be  hard  to  hold  it  against  him.   If  he  endorsed 
Eisenhower  as  against  Stevenson,  it  would  have  been  done 
with  proper  deference  to  Stevenson's  abilities  and  withoisrL 
any  feeling  of  partisanship  about  it.   It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  a  carefully  reasoned  case,  in  terms  of  the  good 
of  the  country.   But,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  he 
wasn't  endorsing  anybody;  he  was  taking  problems  and  look- 
ing at  them,  trying  to  break  them  open,  see  where  wise 
policy  lay  and  where  it  did  not,  trying  to  explain.   As 
I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  one  of  the  things  he 
did  so  well,  and  that  I  remember  his  telling  me  and  others 
in  journalism  to  do,  was  to  understand  what  somebody  you 
oppose  really  thinks;  you've  got  to  state  his  case  better 
than  he  can.   And  after  you've  done  that,  then  you  may 
begin  to  knock  it  down. 

GARDNER:   Were  there  any  other  lessons  you  learned  from 
him? 

HARRISON:   I'm  sure  there  were,  but  they  came  with  remarks 
or  comments  on  things  we  were  talking  about  -that  are  very 
hard  to  recall  and  describe  accurately.   For  example,  at 
one  point,  I  think  this  was  in  the  Eisenhower  days,  there 
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was  someone  nominated  to  be  director  of  CIA;  he  was  from 
California.   He  had  been  on  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Caltech.   Who  was  that?   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   John 
McCone  of  California.   I  had  read  several  critical  things 
about  McCone,  and  I  suspected  that  he  would  not  be  dis- 
criminating enough  in  terms  of  how  and  where  American 
influence  ought  to  be  used  or  ought  not  to  be  used,  and 
that  he  might  be  the  sort  of  man  who  would  conclude  that 
every  time  there  was  a  revolution,  it  was  America's  job 
to  put  it  down,  no  matter  what  the  revolution  or  no  matter 
what  our  own  vital  interests  in  the  matter  were.   Given 
that  impression,  I  began  to  do  some  research.   I  called 
out  to  California,  I  talked  to  people  at  Caltech,  and  I 
was  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  McCone  ought  not  to  be 
the  head  of  CIA.   I  wrote  that  for  a  lead.   But  before  it 
was  published,  I  talked  to  Walter  and  said,  "Walter,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  idea?   I've  written  this  thing.   I 
don't  think  he's  competent."   He  said,  "If  you're  going 
to  strike  a  king,  you've  got  to  kill  him.   Can  you?"   I 
said,  "No,  I  can't."   He  said,  "Well  ..."   And  I  said, 
"But  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyway."   He  said,  "All  right." 
But  he  wouldn't  have  done  it. 
GARDNER:   Was  there  reaction  to  that? 
HARRISON:   Yes.   McCone  was  confirmed.   [laughter] 

There  was  another  example  of  what  a  good  listener 
Walter  was.   When  Teddy  Kollek,  who  is  now  and  was  then 
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the  mayor  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  Washington — I  had  met  him 
before;  I  had  been  to  Israel  and  I'd  had  lunch  with  him 
at  his  house — someone  called  and  asked  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  set  up  a  meeting  between  Lippmann 
and  Teddy  Kollek.   Now,  that  wasn't  my  usual  role,  and  I 
had  never  tried  to  play  it  before,  but  I  saw  no  reason  not 
to  say,  "Walter,  would  you  like  to  see  him?"   Walter  said, 
"Yes.   Have  him  come  by  for  a  drink  or  tea  in  the  after- 
noon."  So  I  brought  Kollek  over,  and  I  sat  aside  while 
the  two  of  them  talked.   There  you  saw  Walter  the  listener 
picking  up  every  clue.   I  made  the  mistake  once  of  saying, 
"See,  what  he  means  is  .  .  ."  and  Walter  interrupted,  "I 
understand  all  that."   [laughter]   I  didn't  say  another 
word  during  that  dialogue — not  really  a  dialogue,  more 
of  a  monologue,  but  Walter  was  attentive  enough  so  that 
everything  Kollek  wanted  to  say,  he  was  able  to  say.   The 
other  thing  that  interested  me  about  it  was,  after  all, 
these  were  two  Jews  talking  to  each  other,  but  you  never 
would  have  known  it.   There  was  an  American  journalist  of 
great  distinction  talking  to  an  Israeli,  not  two  Jews 
talking  to  each  other. 

GARDNER:   Well,  it  might  be  interesting  to  go  into  some 
of  his  philosophical  points  as  they  compared  to  yours. 
Of  course,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  philosophical  prose. 
I ' d  be  interested  to  know  if  there  were  areas  in  which 
you  differed. 
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HARRISON:   Well,  you  can't  possibly  compare  us. 
GARDNER:   No,  certainly  not. 

HARRISON:   You  can't  compare  a  tiger  to  a  mouse,  except 
that  they're  both  animals.   Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  when 
Walter  was  in  his  twenties,  that  he  had  probably  the  best 
mind  of  his  generation.   He  could  have  been  a  mathematician; 
he  could  have  been  many  things.   So  in  terms  of  both  the 
quality  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  I  was 
an  acolyte  who  listened,  who  read,  who  was  impressed.   He 
didn't  try  to  give  you  that  feeling.   He  was  extremely 
cordial  to  his  colleagues,  particularly  young  colleagues 
who  came  to  ask  his  advice.   He  would  talk  to  them  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  would  talk  to,  perhaps,  de  Gaulle, 
with  the  same  measured  attention. 

I  suppose  that  I  began  to  share  some  of  Walter's 
pessimism  about  the  democratic  society  and  the  possibilities 
of  self-government,  the  unmanageability  of  government. 
Walter,  I  think,  toward  the  end  became  increasingly  pes- 
simistic about  our  capacity  to  hold  together  and  to  have 
a  civil  society.   Civility  meant  a  great  deal  to  him.   He 
was  basically  a  Burkeian  conservative;  he  thought  that 
unless  there  could  be  some  kind  of  public  philosophy  which 
everyone  accepts  as  a  guiding  principle  of  conduct,  the 
society  begins  to  fall  apart  in  a  kind  of  Hobbesian  sense 
of  everyone  out  for  himself,  and  tearing  at  the  other 
person,  and  finally,  of  course,  tearing  down  society 
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itself  and  all  order  and  discipline.   In  that  situation, 
you've  got  chaos.   You  can't  have  justice,  and  you  can't 
have  what  Walter  wanted,  which  was  the  Good  Society. 
Graham  Wallas,  who  wrote  the  book  The  Great  Society,  had 
been  one  of  Walter's  teachers  at  Harvard  and  had  influenced 
him  considerably,  as  had  James,  Santayana,  Royce  to  a 
lesser  extent.   But  the  older  he  got,  the  more  depressed 
Walter  became  about  our  inability  to  have  a  good  society. 
He  had,  after  all,  lived  through  many  wars,  and  he  had 
seen  very  little  come  out  of  them  in  the  way  of  stability 
and  civility,  which  he  cared  about.   And  toward  the  end, 
he  became  preoccupied  with  this  question  of  leadership 
because  only  the  leader  could  bring  people  around  to  some 
kind  of  a  common  view  and  establish  the  sort  of  deference 
to  authority  which  is  required  but  cannot  be  commanded  in 
a  free  society.   That's  one  of  the  reasons  he  admired 
de  Gaulle,  Churchill,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  at  least  Roosevelt  the  war  leader.   I  once 
asked  him  who  in  his  opinion  was  the  last  great  president 
of  the  United  States.   He  thought  about  that  quite  some 
time  and  said,  "James  Madison."   [laughter]   I  said, 
"Couldn't  we  get  a  little  more  up  to  date?   How  about 
Wilson?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "that's  an  open  question." 
"Theodore  Roosevelt?"   "No."   "Franklin  Roosevelt?" 
"Possibly." 
GARDNER:   And  yet  Roosevelt  would  have  been  one  of  his 
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very  early  influences,  wouldn't  he  have? 
HARRISON:   Theodore  Roosevelt?   I  was  referring  to  FDR. 
As  we  discussed  earlier,  TR  was  an  influence, 
somebody  important  in  Walter's  life  as  a  charismatic  and 
literate  leader  who  at  least  had  a  sense  of  what  the  nation 
as  a  whole  ought  to  be  for,  how  all  the  parts  could  come 
together.   But  finally,  TR  lost  his  charm  for  Walter, 
largely  for  the  reasons  that  Lyndon  Johnson  did:   he  was 
too  bellicose.   Walter  thought  that  a  great  leader  finds 
ways  of  making  peace — not  surrender  but  peace.   He  wasn't 
interested  in  words  like  appeasement,  he  tossed  them  off 
and  said,  "That  doesn't  interest  me."   He  wanted  a  peace- 
ful society  and  a  good  society.   As  he  pointed  out  to  me 
often,  he  said,  "You  know,  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  good  society;  they're  quite 
different  concepts."   He  was  talking  quality.   He  was 
talking  about  relations  between  peoples,  whether  black, 
white,  whatever — rich,  poor.   He  didn't  have  much  feeling 
for  the  black  situation  because  that  was  new;  that  came 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  he  wouldn't  have  known 
about  that.   He  would  have,  of  course,  known  about  it  in 
principle.   In  fact,  there's  an  interesting  thing  he  wrote 
something  on  that  subject,  oh,  perhaps  in  the  twenties  or 
so,  which  I've  read  recently,  and  it's  perfectly  sound. 
But  in  terms  of  personal  familiarity,  these  weren't  the 
people  he  knew.   One  day  he  said  to  me,  "Gil,  do  you  and 
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Nancy  have  Negroes" — we  were  calling  them  Negroes  in  those 
days — "to  your  house,  socially?"   I  said,  "Yes."   He  said, 
"How  do  you  get  to  know  them?"   He  didn't  know  them.   It 
was  a  frank  question,  you  know.   He  would  have  liked  to 
know  them,  but  they  weren't  part  of  his  past.   They 
weren't  part  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  or  felt 
at  home  in. 

GARDNER:   Did  he  simply  not  meet  any? 

HARRISON:   He  certainly  didn't  socially.   He  wouldn't  at 
the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  he  wouldn't  at  the  Century 
Club  in  New  York. 

GARDNER:   Washington  was  probably  a  very  segregated  city 
in  those  days. 

HARRISON:   Well,  it  wasn't  segregated  after  19  50  or  so. 
It  certainly  had  been  when  I  first  came  to  VJashington 
in  early  1941;  it  was  a  Southern  segregated  city  in  every 
sense.   But  that  had  gone  the  following  ten,  fifteen  years 
But  it  wasn't  Walter's  social  milieu. 

GARDNER:   Would  he  have  had  no  contact  with  someone  like 
Ralph  Bunche,  for  example? 

HARRISON:   If  he  had  made  it  a  point  to  say,  "I  want  to 
know  when  Ralph  Bunche  is  in  town,"  to  his  secretary, 
"and  I  want  you  to  call  him.   I  want  you  to  ask  him  if 
he'll  come  and  have  lunch  with  me,"  of  course,  he  could 
have  done  it,  but  there  wasn't  that  much  push  behind  it. 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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I  was  sorry  when  the  Lippmanns  decided  to  leave 
Washington,  toward  the  end  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
They  sold  their  house.   Walter  had  said  to  me,  "Never 
think  of  retiring."   The  idea  of  retirement  did  not  appeal 
to  him;  he  thought  he  ought  to  go  right  on.   At  the  same 
time,  I  knew  that  he  must  have  thought,  "I  must  not  go  on 
too  long."   I  was  told  after  his  death  that  he  had  hoped 
that  Helen,  his  wife,  who  was  younger  than  he,  would  live 
longer  than  he,  and  that  she  would  be  the  one  who  would 
say  to  him  at  some  point,  "Walter,  now's  the  time  to 
stop."   He  didn't  want  to  become  a  fool.   When  he  left 
Washington,  allegedly  to  retire,  he  took  on  a  new  assign- 
ment of  writing  a  piece  from  time  to  time  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  also  from  time  to  time  he  would  go  back 
into  print  in  a  newspaper  with  something  special — not 
often. 

Their  so-called  retirement  plans  were  amusing  and 
rather  sad.   I  think  largely  because  of  Helen — but  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  this  for  sure--they  decided  they  would 
live  in  Europe.   Walter  went  back  to  his  youth  and,  I 
suppose,  his  romance  with  Florence  and  Italy  in  the  days 
when  he  had  known  Bernard  Berenson,  and  they  went  to 
Italy  with  the  idea  that  they  would  find  some  villa  and 
live  in  Berenson  country.   That  didn't  work  out.   The 
next  thing  I  heard  was  they'd  left  Italy  and  gone  to 
Paris  and  decided  that  what  they  really  wanted  was  a 
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house  outside  Paris.   Helen  spoke  beautiful  French.   She'd 
written,  I  think,  a  small  book,  many  years  earlier,  I 
think  on — was  it  Benjamin  Constant?  And  when  they  were 
in  France,  Helen  served  as  Walter's  interpreter  because 
his  French  was  as  creaky  as  mine,  and  that's  very  creaky. 
They  bough t--rented  or  leased  or  bought;  I  believe  bought — 
a  villa  of  some  kind  near  Paris.   That  didn't  work  either. 
After  all,  Walter's  life  had  been  elsewhere.   They  stayed 
in  France  briefly.   Everything  went  wrong.   The  servants 
weren't  right.   The  Lippmanns  were  accustomed  to  an 
orderly  life;  they  were  used  to  servants  that  they'd 
known  a  long  time.   And  the  next  thing  I  heard,  the 
Lippmanns  came  back  home  and  settled  in  New  York,  where 
Walter  had  grown  up,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  where  he 
had  many  friends.   The  Century  Club  wasn't  far  away;  he 
could  go  there  for  lunch  instead  of  the  Metropolitan  Club 
every  day.   They  got  a  place  in  a  small  fashionable  little 
hotel  [the  Lowell],  which  had  an  excellent  restaurant 
downstairs;  if  they  didn't  want  to  cook,  something  would 
be  sent  up.   There  was  a  maid's  room  down  the  hall;  it 
was  kind  of  old-fashioned  New  York — not  Edith  Wharton 
old-fashioned,  but  still  old-fashioned.   And  that  went 
on  for  a  while,  and  I  would  go  up  from  time  to  time  to 
see  Walter.   He  was  not  satisfied  with  The  Public 
Philosophy,  and  he  was  trying  to  come  to  grips  again 
with  the  same  questions  that  he  had  dealt  with  there — 
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the  unmanageability  of  our  society  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.   Nothing  satisfactory,  I  believe,  came  out  of 
that,  though  he  did  get  some  things  down  on  paper.   He 
wouldn't  talk  about  it.   I  asked  him  one  day,  and  he 
said,  "If  I  tell  you,  it  will  all  spill  out  of  my  head." 
So  I  never  did  know  exactly  what  he  was  working  on,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  on  that  general  theme. 

Then  he  had  some  kind  of  heart  stoppage  or  failure — 
not  failure,  but  a  pacemaker  was  put  in,  and  he  seemed 
fine  again.   Helen  became  extremely  agitated  as  he  became 
weaker;  his  mind  wasn't  working  as  quickly.   Physically, 
he  had  a  harder  time  moving  about.   This  was  something 
that  his  wife,  for  reasons  none  of  us  understand,  couldn't 
bear.   She  was  vigorous,  strong.   I  never  knew  her  to  be 
sick,  although  I  suppose  she  did  have  moments  when  she 
wouldn't  feel  as  well  as  at  other  times.   Then,  to  the 
shock  of  everyone,  Helen  Lippmann  died.   We  had  seen  her 
shortly  before  that,  because  she  missed  the  Washington 
social  life,  and  she  came  down  a  couple  of  times  while 
Walter  was  still  in  New  York — I  think  perhaps  at  the 
time  he  was  in  the  hospital  with  another  pacemaker  being 
put  in  or  being  looked  after.   And  we  picked  Helen  up  at 
her  hotel  and  went  out  to  a  dinner  party.   She  seemed  sad, 
but  physically  fine,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  she  was 
dead.   I  went  to  the  service  for  her  at  a  church  on 
Madison  Avenue,  and  there  was  Walter,  after  we'd  all 
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sat  down,  being  wheeled  down  the  aisle  in  a  wheelchair, 
looking  like  death.   Sat  there  in  the  front.   Actually 
he  walked  in — was  sort  of  half-propelled — but  he  was 
wheeled  out.   And  we  thought,  "Oh,  my  God,  he  can't  last 
another  day."   He  did.   He  lasted  about  a  year.   After 
that,  they  got  him  out  of  the  apartment  and  put  him  into 
what  was  called  a  nursing  home — it  was  anything  but.   It 
was  a  lovely  apartment  on  Park  Avenue  run  by  a  Mary  James. 
And  Walter  used  to  say  to  me,  "You  know,  she's  really  one 
of  the  James  family."   That  pleased  him.   It  had  lovely 
objects,  pictures,  and  furniture.   There  were  two  or 
three  paying  guests  of  Miss  James.   But  in  effect,  it 
was  a  nursing  home  of  the  most  fashionable  kind.   I  would 
go  up  and  see  him  there.   He  would  either  be  lying  in  bed 
or  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  window.   His  mind  was  begin- 
ning to  weaken;  he  couldn't  recall  things.   He  would  try 
to  converse,  try  to  remember,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
effort.   And  then,  fortunately,  he  died.   Senility  would 
not  have  become  him. 
GARDNER:   Certainly  not. 

HARRISON:   And  he  was  getting  senile.   On  the  other  hand, 
I  went  up  to  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  party--not  long 
before  he  died — in  this  so-called  nursing  home.   His  old 
friends  came — Tom  Finletter  and  his  new  wife,  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger  and  his  new  wife,  various  other  people,  Marya 
Mannes.   Walter  was  wheeled  in,  looking  very,  very  old. 
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saying  nothing  but  trying  to  be  his  old  self.   It  wouldn't 
have  done  for  him  to  have  gone  on  much  longer  after  that. 
GARDNER:   Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  memorial  now?   Or 
would  you  rather  leave  that  and  tie  it  all  in  to  the  other 
events  of  that  day? 

HARRISON:   Well,  that  jumps  ahead  to  the  end  of  my  era  in 
The  New  Republic,  and  I  think  it  probably  more  fittingly 
belongs  there. 

GARDNER:   If  there's  nothing  else  about  Walter  Lippmann, 
we  might  j\imp  to  another  great  American  institution  whom 
you  had  mentioned  yesterday.  Justice  [William  0.]  Douglas. 
You  had  commented  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about  him. 
HARRISON:   The  Douglas  story  is  unfathomable;  I  don't  have 
any  satisfactory  explanation.   I  only  have  some  clues  as 
to  what  happened.   My  wife  and  I  had  met  Justice  Douglas. 
We  knew  his  former  wife.   We  had  met  him  and  his  newest, 
young  wife  on  a  couple  of  social  occasions.   It  just  hap- 
pened that  once  in  a  while  we  would  see  them  at  somebody's 
dinner  party.   And  on  one  of  these  occasions,  I  think  this 
must  have  been  about  three  years  ago  or  so  .  .  .   [tape 
recorder  turned  off]   This  may  have  been  either  in  very 
early  '74  or  late  '73 — we  had  gone  to  dinner  with  a  rather 
shy  federal  judge,  Skelly  Wright,  an  appeals  judge  in 
Washington.   Nancy  and  I  walked  in,  and  I  saw  that  the 
Douglases  were  there.   The  justice  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  talking  to  Skelly  Wright.   Mrs.  Douglas  was 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  we  were,  and  I  spent 
my  time  talking  to  her,  a  delightful  girl.   But  I  did 
notice  that  the  justice  and  Skelly  Wright  were  in  deep 
conversation,  and  from  time  to  time  there  was  a  glance 
over  at  me.   I  didn't  think  any  more  about  it.   We  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  I  was  placed  at  Douglas's  right.   And 
toward  the  end  of  the  dinner,  Skelly  Wright,  as  he  usually 
did,  got  up  to  propose  a  toast,  and  the  toast  was  to 
Justice  Douglas.   He  said,  "One  of  our  great  justices, 
and  we're  very  honored  to  have  him."   At  which  point 
Douglas  said  abruptly,  brus:2uely,  "Gil  Harrison  can't 
drink  to  that."   Well,  there  was  rather  a  shocked  pause, 
and  Skelly,  shy  as  he  is,  didn't  know  what  to  do.   Then 
Douglas  said  it  again.   He  said,  "He  can't  drink  to  that 
toast.   The  New  Republic  thought  that  I  ought  to  be  im- 
peached."  We  didn't  know  what  to  do.   We  got  over  it 
somehow.   I  didn't  say  a  word.   Skelly  was  embarrassed. 
VJe  got  through  the  evening,  and  we  went  home.   And  the 
next  day,  Skelly  called  me  and  apologized.   I  said,  "My 
Lord,  it's  not  up  to  you  to  apologize.   This  is  a  mystery 
to  me .  " 

But  I  thought  I'd  better  make  sure  of  what  The  NR 
had  said.   So  I  went  back  to  that  incident.   You  will 
recall  that  Congressman  Gerald  Ford  had  introduced  a 
resolution  to  impeach  Justice  Douglas.   I  had  discussed 
it  on  the  telephone  with  Alex  Bickel  and  had  said  we 
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must  write  a  note  about  it.   Alex  wrote  the  note;  it  was 
unsigned  and  published  as  a  New  Republic  editorial.   The 
gist  of  it  was  the  Ford  resolution  was  nonsense.   One 
could  disagree  with  Douglas,  but  he  was  an  eminent  justice 
and  so  on,  and  it  tore  into  the  idea  of  an  impeachment 
proceeding  against  Douglas.   I  xeroxed  that  editorial  and 
sent  it  to  Douglas,  I  sent  a  copy  to  Skelly  Wright,  and  I 
never  heard  another  word. 

I  discussed  the  incident  with  Alex,  and  he  said, 
"You  know  what's  going  on  here?"   And  I  said,  "What  is 
it?"   He  said,  "He  won't  forgive  you  or  the  magazine  for 
having  me. "   Bickel  was  known  as  a  partisan  of  Felix 
Frankfurter  in  his  way  of  looking  at  law,  as  a  disciple 
of  Felix  Frankfurter.   Douglas  knew  that,  and  [Bickel] 
said,  "You  are  simply  caught  in  the  buzzsaw  between  Bill 
Douglas  and  Felix  Frankfurter."   And  I  said,  "But  still, 
the  facts  are  the  facts."   And  he  said,  "These  are  matters 
on  which  the  justice  feels  passionately,  and  that's  that." 
I  let  it  go. 

Then  in  April  of  '74,  I  got  hold  of  a  volume  of 
Douglas's  autobiography  called  Go  East,  Young  Man,  and 
there,  to  my  astonishment,  was  the  line — this  in  connection 
with  his  appointment  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  court — he 
said,  "The  spearheads  of  opposition  were  such  liberals  as 
Gilbert  Harrison  of  The  New  Republic,  I.F.  Stone,  and  Max 
Lowenthal,  who  all  thought  I  was  too  conservative." 
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GARDNER:   And  when  is  this  supposed  to  have  been? 
HARRISON:   This  appeared  in  his  book,  and  was  in  connec- 
tion with  his  appointment  to  the  court  by  Roosevelt. 
GARDNER:   In  the  19  30s. 

HARRISON:   Possibly  1940;  I  don't  know  the  exact  date  he 
was  appointed.   Well,  yes,  I  do — 1939.   Once  again,  I  went 
back  to  the  files.   First  of  all,  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  I  had  not  been  involved  because  I  was  then  in 
California,  and  I  had  probably  never  heard  of  Justice 
Douglas.   I  certainly  had  never  read  The  Nev;  Republic, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  that  I  could  have  any  part  in 
a  cabal  to  block  his  nomination.   [laughter]   But  then 
I  thought,  well,  this  is  one  of  those  little  errors  people 
make.   He's  really  talking  about  what  The  New  Republic  said, 
and  he  identifies  my  name  with  it.   So  I  went  back  to  our 
issue  of  March  29,  19  39,  to  see  what  The  New  Republic  had 
said,  if  anything.   Sure  enough,  his  nomination  by 
Roosevelt  was  the  subject  of  the  lead  note  in  the  magazine, 
and  it  read,  "William  0.  Douglas  is  an  admirable  choice  for 
the  Supreme  Court.   The  forty-year-old  head  of  the  SEC  has 
over  and  over  proved  his  outstanding  legal  abilities,  his 
common  sense,  and  his  humanitarianism.   Even  his  geography 
is  correct.   The  court  is  supposed  to  need  a  VJesterner, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  was  born  in  Minnesota  and  grew  up  in  the 
state  of  Washington.   There  seems  no  question  of  his  con- 
firmation, and  he  will  shortly  take  his  place  as  a  worthy 
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successor  to  one  of  the  great  liberal  jurists  of  our  time, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis." 

I  wrote  Douglas  a  letter — again  sending  a  copy  to 
Skelly  Wright — and  I  said,  "In  fairness  to  me  and  The 
New  Republic,  I  hope  you'll  correct  for  the  record  in 
the  next  edition  of  your  book  the  statement  that  you 
make"  on  page  such  and  such.   I  explained  that  I  was  a 
youngster  in  California  at  the  time  and  could  have  had 
no  part  in  this;  that  I  had  probably  never  heard  of  him, 
didn't  know  anything  about  The  New  Republic;  and  as  for 
The  New  Republic,  I'd  looked  that  up,  and  I  quoted  then 
in  full  what  I  have  just  read  to  you,  and  I  said,  "I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you."   Skelly  called  me 
after  getting  the  letter  and  said,  "I  bet  you  won't  hear 
from  him."   [laughter]   I  said,  "I  bet  I  won't,  either." 
And  I  never  did.   He  never  acknowledged  it,  never  made 
the  correction,  and  this  is  a  baffling  thing.   Because 
no  matter  what  his  hatred — and  I  think  it  was  genuine 
hatred,  probably,  by  that  time--of  Frankfurter  which 
would  perhaps  have  rubbed  off  on  Bickel  and  in  a  sense 
then  rubbed  off  on  The  New  Republic  and  then  rubbed  off 
on  me;  nevertheless,  he's  a  large  man  and  a  brilliant 
man,  and  these  were  plain  inaccuracies. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIII,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  24,  19  76 

HARRISON:   Alex  Bickel  had  left  me  in  no  doubt,  however, 
about  the  depths  of  the  dislike  between  Frankfurter  and 
Bill  Douglas.   He  said  to  me  once,  "You  know.  Frankfurter 
told  me  that  he  had  only  known  two  evil  men  in  his  life. 
One  of  them  was  Justice  Douglas."   That's  how  they  felt 
about  each  other.   The  other,  incidentally,  was  Joe 
Kennedy. 

GARDNER:  It's  amazing  that  they  should  have  had  such 
depths  of  hatred,  but  that's  something,  I  suppose,  to 
be  explored  somewhere  else. 

HARRISON:   It's  been  written  up,  rather  carefully  explained, 
by  Joseph  Lash  in  a  recent  book,  which  he  edited  and  wrote 
a  preface  to,  of  Frankfurter's  letters.   The  two  justices 
viewed  the  law  differently;  they  viewed  the  role  of  the 
court  differently.   My  understanding  is  that  Frankfurter 
thought  that  Justice  [Douglas]  didn't  do  his  job  thoroughly, 
that  he  didn't  pay  enough  attention  to  it,  that  he  was  too 
politically  minded,  that  he  still  had  political  ambitions. 
Frankfurter,  of  course,  saw  himself  as  detached  from  such 
worldly  considerations.   But,  inadvertently  and  unhappily, 
I  ended  up  getting  some  of  this  animus,  which  I  think  was 
not  deserved.   I  don't  mean  that  I  wouldn't  have  been 
willing  to  take  sides,  but  in  fact  we  hadn't,  [laughter] 
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not  in  terms  of  Justice  Douglas's  competence  to  be  on  the 
court. 

GARDNER:   I  think  now  we  might  go  into  some  of  the  major 
issues  that  confronted  The  New  Republic.   Of  course,  the 
most  important  would  be  Vietnam.   I  almost  don't  know  where 
to  begin  on  this.   The  opposition  to  the  American  presence 
in  Vietnam  begins,  really,  in  the  late  1950s,  when  various 
articles,  Graham  Greene  and  so  on,  begin  to  point  out  the 
bankruptcy  of  South  Vietnam.   Even  as  early  as  19  54,  at 
the  time  of  the  various  truces  and  agreements.  The  New 
Reptiblic  does  go  into  detail  on  what  Ho  Chi  Minh  really 
stands  for,  his  alienation  from  the  Chinese  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  understand  this.   Do  you  just 
want  to  talk  about  it? 

HARRISON:   Well,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Vietnam  occupies 
such  a  large  part  in  the  history  of  The  New  Republic  in 
my  era  is,  in  part,  because  it  lasted  so  long.   As  you 
point  out,  it  spans  a  period  roughly  beginning,  as  you 
say,  in  1954,  until  the  war's  end,  in — what  was  it,  '73? 
And  that  roughly  coincides  with  my  period  on  The  New 
Republic.   And  it  became  the  center  of  our  interest,  as 
we  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the  war. 

Just  one  final  note  on  Walter  Lippmann,  because  it's 
in  connection  with  the  war.   When  we  were  in  the  war  and 
in  it  deep,  I  asked  Walter  if  he  would  come  and  meet  with 
our  staff  for  lunch — which  I'd  never  done  before;  we 
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didn't  usually  have  staff  lunches  or  have  outsiders.   We 
reserved  a  table  at  the  International  Club,  across  the 
street  from  The  New  Republic  office,  and  I  got  everyone 
on  the  editorial  staff,  plus  the  publisher,  to  lunch. 
And  they  asked  questions.   One  of  them  came  from  Andy 
Kopkind.   Now,  by  this  time,  you  see,  we  all  knew  Walter's 
position  on  the  war.   He'd  been  writing  about  it  for  some 
time,  and  everybody  knew  he  was  against  it.   I  think  Andy 
perhaps  thought  that  Walter's  reasons  for  being  against 
it  were  the  same  as  Kopkind 's  because  he  said  something 
about,  didn't  Walter  feel  that  what  we  were  involved  in 
here  was  an  imperialistic  war,  etc?   Walter  looked  at  him 
and  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.   That's 
not  my  reason  for  opposing  the  war.   I  think  it's  unwise 
for  the  United  States  ever  to  become  involved  in  a  land 
war  in  Asia.   That's  all."   [laughter]   A  matter  of  pru- 
dence.  He  didn't  often  use  words  like  morality  or 
imperialism.   He  thought  the  war  was  foolish — and  then, 
finally,  wasteful  and  tragic.   Kopkind  was  a  little  let 
down  by  that. 

Well,  where  does  one  begin  on  Vietnam?   Our  position, 
I  think,  was  early,  and  it  was  reasonably  consistent;  and 
as  things  got  worse  and  worse  and  we  got  more  deeply  and 
deeply  involved,  and  the  losses  got  higher  in  money  and 
in  men,  in  lives,  prestige,  all  you  could  do  was  to  keep 
on  writing  about  it.   I'd  go  to  the  office  and  say,  "We 
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can't  write  again  on  Vietnam.   I'm  doing  the  same  thing 
every  week.   I'm  rewriting  the  same  editorial."   But  you 
had  to  do  it  because  there  was  something  new  that  would 
happen.   You  had  to  come  back  to  it  and  pound  away  and 
pound  away  and  pound  away.   And  you  found — I  found — that 
for  the  first  time  on  a  major  issue,  perhaps  the  major 
issue  in  the  country,  at  least  in  terms  of  its  divisive- 
ness  and  its  consumption  of  resources,  you  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  from  many  of  your  friends,  those 
you  had  regarded — not  as  your  friends  but  as  your  political 
allies.   Put  it  that  way,  because  I  think  Walter  Lippmann ' s 
pretty  right  about  that:   in  this  business  you  don't  have 
any  friends,  in  politics.   If  you  have  friends,  they're 
people  who  are  interested  in  something  else.   They  might 
be  journalists;  they're  more  likely  to  be  somebody  who's 
not  in  journalism  or  politics.   But  your  political  allies — 
remember,  we're  talking  about  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  the  Johnson  administration.   These  are  democratic 
administrations.   Once  Nixon  was  elected  and  continued 
to  push  the  war,  all  of  a  sudden  one  found  all  sorts  of 
Democrats  who  had  thought  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson  policy 
was  okay  now  wondering  whether  it  was  okay.   It  even  began 
to  appear  that  they  had  been  against  the  war  all  along  and 
you  hadn't  known  about  it. 

Under  Johnson,  life  became  different,  in  terms  of 
meeting  people  or  calling  people  or  seeing  people  that 
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you  had  had  an  easy  relationship  with.   Now  you  had  between 
you  this  feeling  that  you  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence,  that  you  should  take  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  a 
Democratic  president  and  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  that 
you  perhaps  had  unlearned  lessons  you  should  have  learned 
in  the  19  30s  in  terms  of  standing  up  to  aggression.   You 
were  selling  America  short;  it  was  a  world  leader;  it  had 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  aggression  and  here  was  the 
place  to  do  it;  and  if  you  didn't  understand  that,  you  were 
misguided  and  even,  perhaps,  worse.   I  can  recall  our  going 
to  Warren  Una's  house,  a  journalist,  very  sympathetic,  who 
had  a  few  people  to  dinner;  and  across  the  table  from  me 
was  Chalmers  Roberts,  who  was  then,  I  suppose,  the  chief-- 
what  you  might  call  diplomatic  correspondent,  or  at  any 
rate  writer  on  foreign  affairs,  for  the  Washington  Post, 
a  man  of  ability  who  had  been  there  a  long  time.   Suddenly-- 
I  had  not  been  talking  to  Chal,  and  as  far  as  I  knew  we 
hadn't  been  talking  about  Vietnam;  at  least,  I  hadn't — 
suddenly  I  heard  from  across  the  table  a  loud  blast  from 
Roberts  to  the  effect  that  Gil  Harrison  was  seditious, 
practically  treasonable.   I  didn't  reply.   It  was  one  of 
those  awkward  moments  like  the  Justice  Douglas  moment, 
because  what  are  you  going  to  do,  get  into  a  fight?   I 
knew  where  he  stood;  he  knew  where  I  stood.   The  Post  at 
that  time  was  on  the  side  of  the  administration  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.   The  head  of  the  editorial  section. 
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Russ  [James  Russell]  Wiggins,  was  quite  close  to  Johnson, 
was  later  appointed  to  the  UN  as  ambassador.   But  that's 
the  kind  of  thing  that  was  likely  to  happen. 
GARDNER:   Why  don't  we  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis 
in  the  1950s?   Do  you  recall  any  of  the  early  situations? 
Graham  Greene,  for  example:   I'm  interested  that  Graham 
Greene  was  even  writing  for  The  New  Republic,  especially 
that  that's  what  he  was  writing  about,  that  he  went  to  both 
South  and  North. 

HARRISON:   Well,  one  would  have  run  those  pieces,  I  think, 
no  matter  how  you  felt  about  Vietnam,  because  they  were  so 
beautifully  written.   They  were  a  novelist's  impressions 
of  a  place  that  he  had  known  years  before  and  that  he  saw 
coming  apart,  had  a  wistful,  sad,  doom-laden  quality  to 
them.   That  was  very  early,  but  of  course  we  weren't  really 
in  the  thing  then.   It  was  the  French  who  were  cracking  up. 
And  you  will  recall  that  at  that  time  it  was  Eisenhower  who 
rejected  advice  to  pick  up  the  French  burden  in  Indochina. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  said 
since,  that  John  Foster  Dulles  wished  to  have  a  more 
aggressive  military  policy  for  us,  but  that  is  not  what 
we  did. 

So  we  got  over  that  crisis,  and  it  wasn't  until  the 
very  early  days  of  Kennedy,  or  perhaps  just  before  that, 
that  gradual  infiltration  took  place,  gradual  intervention, 
advice,  money,  supplies,  and  of  course  leading  up  to 
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manpower.   And  once  that  started,  it  snowballed. 
GARDNER:   Well,  you  mentioned  the  two  different  points  of 
opposition:   first  of  all,  the  Kopkind  point  of  view,  that 
represented,  I  think,  a  significant  percentage  of  war  oppo- 
sition, which  was  that  it  was  immoral;  and  the  Lippmann 
point  of  view,  which  was  that  it  was  stupid.   Where  would 
you  put  yourself,  as  far  as  this  goes,  as  far  as  your  own 
point  of  view  as  to  opposition?   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
HARRISON:   We  could  go  back  into  the  files  of  The  New 
Republic  and  begin  to  quote  from  many,  many  things  that 
were  said  in  the  editorial  pages  beginning  in  the  early 
sixties  and  reaching  through  to  '73,  but  they  were  really 
all  of  a  piece.   As  the  war  grew  bigger  and,  to  me,  more 
monstrous,  we  became  more  heated,  and  we  wrote  more  about 
it.   But  the  basic  line  was,  I  think,  the  same  from  the 
beginning:   that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the 
United  States  and  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the  Vietnamese 
by  our  participation  in  the  war.   There  seemed  to  be  no 
moral  splendor  in  the  structure  of  the  government  of  the 
South  or  its  leadership  that  had  to  be  defended.   I  could 
not  see  Vietnamese  of  the  North  as  evil  personified.   If 
they  were,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Vietnamese  were  going 
to  have  to  work  out  that  problem  on  their  own,  that  there 
was  very  little  outsiders  could  do  except  prolong  the  agony. 
Furthermore,  we  never  accepted — never — the  fundamental  point 
which  was  being  made  by  successive  administrations  that  this 
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was  a  classic  test  of  communist  aggression,  because  we 
couldn't  accept  their  basic  thesis  that  there  were  two 
Vietnams.   [phone  rings]   That  had  not  been  the  history 
of  the  matter;  that  had  not  even  been  the  intention  of  .  .  . 
[tape  recorder  turned  off]   In  other  words,  I  think  we 
accepted  as  fact  that  we  were  faced  with  an  Asian  civil 
war  rather  than  any  classic  case  of  outside  aggression  by 
one  power  against  another  in  which  a  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  was  at  stake,  and  where  we  therefore  had  to 
take  some  action.   We  didn't  buy  that  premise,  and  I  think 
we  were  right  in  not  buying  it.   There  was  no  question,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  had  an  interest 
in  seeing  the  South  Vietnamese  governments  defeated.   That 
didn't  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  United  States  had  some 
fundamental  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  successive  South 
Vietnamese  governments  were  propped  up.   Certainly  our 
role  in  Vietnam  was  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese,  and  there  had  been  enough  evidence, 
it  seemed  to  me,  recorded  in  The  New  Republic  by  people  like 
Bernard  Fall  that  historically  the  Vietnamese  tended  to  be 
rather  independent,  even  of  people  who  help  them,  and  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  a  communist-  or  North-Vietnamese- 
dominated  Vietnam  would  necessarily  become  an  agent  or  a 
puppet  of  either  Peking  or  Moscow.   I  suspect  that  is  what 
we're  learning  today,  in  fact.   We  took  that  line,  and  we 
had  people  like  Bernard  Fall  writing  brilliant  pieces  to 
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that  effect,  often  from  Vietnam  itself,  reporting  on  what 
he  saw  and  knew.   Fall  had  a  background  in  Vietnam  that 
came  out  of  the  French  period,  but  he  kept  up  with  it. 
After  he  was  killed,  we  began  to  run  pieces  by  Zalin 
Grant,  who  was  also  there,  who  had  been  a  Time  magazine 
correspondent  and  who  was  writing,  I  thought,  the  truth 
about  things  rather  than  the  reports  you  were  getting  in 
the  newspaper  about  the  latest  battle  victory  and  the 
latest  body  count — none  of  which  I  could  have  great  faith 
in.   It  wasn't  our  war,  and  we  never  should  have  been  in 
it,  and  that  was  it. 

I  got  an  interesting  call  from  Lippmann  though,  going 
back  to  this  Kopkind  question.   Long  after  all  of  this  was 
going  on,  and  possibly  after  the  war  was  over  or  just  be- 
fore it  was  over,  a  report  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that 
said  that  some  of  the  American  oil  companies  were  interested 
in  leasing  offshore  rights  in  South  Vietnam.   Walter  called 
and  said,  "Did  you  read  that?"   And  I  said  yes.   He  said, 
"If  that's  true,  I  may  have  been  wrong.   Yes,  maybe  there 
is  something  in  this  imperialist  idea."   I  checked  it,  and 
it  was  one  of  those  things  that  there  wasn't  much  to — not 
that  there  wasn't  oil,  or  not  that  there  hadn't  been  some 
tentative  probes,  but  the  idea  that  we  were  in  Vietnam 
because  the  oil  companies  wanted  to  get  some  oil  leases 
was  a  simplicity  that  couldn't  be  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  then  available  or  now  available. 
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It  was  a  long,  long,  drawn-out  editorial  fight.   And 
of  course  it  got  easier  and  easier  to  sell  our  point  of 
view  as  the  war  went  worse  and  worse  because  in  this  kind 
of  situation  nothing  succeeds  like  failure.   The  most  fer- 
vent interventionist  politician  suddenly  began  to  sound 
like  Walter  Lippmann,  or  like  The  New  Republic,  and  for 
a  very  good  reason,  because  the  public  was  fed  up.   This 
wasn't  getting  anywhere,  and  it  was  costing  a  terrific 
amount.   I  remember  running  a  piece  by  Edgar  Snow  about 
this,  and  just  before  it  was  published  he  sent  me  a  note 
saying,  "I  want  to  add  this  paragraph."   This  was  in  the 
mid-sixties.   He  said  if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
push  this  thing,  keep  on  pushing  it,  before  you're  going 
to  get  out  of  this,  you're  going  to  be  propping  up  succes- 
sive governments  in  the  south.   It's  going  to  cost  you 
around  $100  billion,  and  what  you  could  do  with  that  $100 
billion  in  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  the  real  eman- 
cipation of  the  blacks  and  the  elimination  of  this 
ghettoization  of  America,  is  extraordinary,  and  that's 
going  to  begin  to  dawn  on  people.   It  did  begin  to  dawn 
on  them,  and  the  casualty  figures  began  to  hit  them;  and 
finally  Nixon,  who  had  implied  that  he  would  get  us  out 
as  soon  as  he  was  president,  did  get  us  out,  but  only 
after  that  last  foolish  strike  in  Cambodia. 

Almost  to  the  end,  intelligent  people  ("the  best  and 
brightest")  were  willing  to  believe  what  the  administration 
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told  them  about  the  war.   I  remember  getting  into  a  dis- 
cussion toward  the  end  when  Nixon  was  asking  for  more  money 
and  more  supplies  to  be  poured  into  what  was  obviously  a 
disintegrating  situation,  rapidly  disintegrating,  and  this 
fellow,  Philip  Geyelin,  who  ran  the  editorial  page  of  one 
of  our  leading  national  newspapers,  the  Washington  Post, 
said,  "We've  got  to  give  it  to  him."   I  said,  "It's 
ridiculous;  it's  foolish;  it's  a  waste.   Why  do  you  want 
to  prolong  this  thing?"   He  said,  "But  you  don't  under- 
stand.  There'll  be  a  bloodbath."   They  bought  the  blood- 
bath argument:   if  we  don't  do  this,  if  we  don't  rescue 
these  people,  if  we  don't  send  in  more  guns  now  so  that 
they  can  hold  this  thing  off  so  there's  time  to  evacuate, 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  bloodbath  throughout  Vietnam. 
I  said,  "I  don't  believe  it.   VJe  should  just  quit."   But 
he  was  sure  of  it.   It  didn't  happen,  didn't  happen.   He 
could  have  been  right,  but  I  didn't  believe  it.   We'd 
heard  too  much,  too  many  claims.   This  was  just  the  latest 
one.   "Just  another  push,  a  little  more  here."   A  little 
more  was  never  enough  and  never  could  have  been,  unless 
you  were  going  to  take  the  position  of  somebody  like  the 
man  who  ran  with  [George]  Wallace,  [Curtis]  LeMay,  and 
go  in  for  genocide.   And  then  I  suppose  you  would  have 
inherited  a  wilderness  of  some  kind,  and  I  don't  know 
then  who  would  have  run  it.   What  would  you  have  done 
then?   Perpetual  occupation?   It  seemed  to  me  a  hopeless 
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cause  from  the  start. 

GARDNER:   It's  interesting  also,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  sixties  the  more  severe  issue  seemed  to 
be  Laos.   In  1960,  '61,  '62,  it  seems  progressively  as 
though  Laos  is  going  to  be  the  occurrence  by  which  the 
United  States  ends  up  in  some  kind  of  major  war.   And 
suddenly  Laos  finds  its  bizarre  neutrality,  and  it's 
shunted  off  into  second  place,  or  even  fourth  place, 
among  the  serious  countries. 

HARRISON:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  all  of  a  piece,  as  we  finally 
found  out,  wasn't  it?   I  mean,  there  are  distinctions  be- 
tween those  Indochinese  countries,  undoubtedly,  but  I  sup- 
pose there  was  no  way  of  isolating  Laos  into  a  neutralist 
position  in  the  hopes  that  that  example  would  spread  and 
the  civil  war  would  end  elsewhere,  because  it  didn't. 
GARDNER:   I  think  we  should  talk  about  Bernard  Fall,  too, 
because  he  is  a  significant  figure  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

HARRISON:   One  of  the  things  that  annoyed  me  when  we  were 
running  Bernard  Fall's  pieces  was  the  whispers  that  I 
would  get  back  from  people  in  government,  "You  can't 
believe  Bernard  Fall."   There  was  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  perhaps  an  agent  of  some  kind;  what  they  really  meant 
was  that  he  was  French.   And  he  was  French — wrote  in  won- 
derful English  and  had  no  French  accent,  but  he  was  French. 
That  was  one  of  his  assets.   He  had  more  background  in  the 
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history  of  that  country  than  anyone  you  could  talk  to  in 
Washington  that  I  knew.   But  any  club  would  do,  and  one 
of  the  clubs  they  used  against  Bernard  Fall  was  the  impli- 
cation that  probably  he  was  a  French  agent.   And  that  used 
to  really  annoy  me.   Bernard  was  a  careful  student.   He 
would  sit  up  there  in  his  house  in  Washington  when  he  was 
not  in  Vietnam,  with  all  these  papers  and  books  and  all 
these  figures  and  facts,  and  he  would  write  of  what  was 
happening  in  Vietnam.   His  death  was  a  blow.   As  you  re- 
call, he  went  back  for  the  last  time  and  stepped  on  a  mine 
and  was  killed  instantly.   We  went  to  a  funeral  service  for 
him  at  Howard  University,  where  he  had  taught.   And  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  called  me  a  few  days  later  and  asked  if  I  would  come 
over.   She  said,  "I  want  your  advice.   Bernard  left  a  tape 
with  instructions  that  if  anything  happened  to  him  it  was 
to  be  played."   I  listened  to  this  tape,  which  was  very 
moving  because  he  began  with  words  to  his  children  and 
his  wife--then  said,  "I  want  to  put  this  on  record  in 
case  something  does  happen  in  Vietnam. "   There  followed 
something  else;  "If  I  meet  my  death  in  a  way  that  seems 
in  any  way  mysterious  or  strange,  I  want  you  to  look  into 
it  because  it  may  not  have  been  accidental."   And  Dorothy 
said,  "Do  you  think  I  should  do  anything  about  it?"   And 
I  said,  "No."   I  think  she  had  had  some  others  listen  to 
the  tape,  and  perhaps  they  all  said  the  same  thing.   I 
saw  why  he  put  it  on  tape,  but  whatever  evidence  we  had 
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from  Vietnam  indicated  that  in  fact  it  had  been  an  accident. 
He  was  out  in  the  jungles,  and  he  stepped  on  a  mine  and  was 
blown  up.   There  was  nothing  conspiratorial  about  it. 
GARDNER:   Even  so,  it's  likely  that  had  there  been  something 
conspiratorial  it  would  have  been  probably  difficult  to  peel 
off  the  many  layers. 

HARRISON:   Of  course,  it  would.   There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  not  a  favorite  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  government 
here.   He  knew  too  much,  and  he  was  writing  it. 
GARDNER:   How  did  you  initially  establish  contact  with  him? 
HARRISON:   Probably  the  initiative  was  his,  sending  a  piece 
to  The  New  Republic.   He  lived  in  Washington,  and  so  we  met. 
I  would  call  him  if  I  had  something  particular  in  mind  that 
I  thought  he  might  do  on  Vietnam,  and  he  would  do  it  or  not 
do  it.   Or  he  would  take  the  initiative  and  say,  "There's 
something  I'm  working  on  that  I  think  is  right  for  The  New 
Republic, "  and  we  would  publish  it.   But  he  was  the  most 
learned  of  the  writers  on  that  subject,  with  the  most 
background,  and  wrote  with  skill. 

GARDNER:   A  couple  of  quotes  from  his  articles  really — now 
in  the  afterglow,  one  looks  back  on  them  and  realizes  how 
accurate  they  were. 

HARRISON:   Well,  you  see  he  had  the  benefit  of  previous 
experience.   After  all,  who  ever  heard  of  Vietnam?   Bernard 
Fall  had  not  only  heard  of  it,  he'd  worked  there,  lived 
there,  written  there,  studied  the  country  and  its  history 
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and  its  people  when  the  French  were  involved  in  Vietnam. 
So  he  had  that  background  that  he'd  brought  to  the  American 
involvement,  which  from  the  start  he  thought  was  a  mistake, 
I  think  roughly  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  suggested  to 
you. 

GARDNER:   I  think  we  should  probably  talk  about  Zalin  Grant 
as  well. 

HARRISON:   All  I  can  say  about  Zalin  Grant  is  that  he 
volunteered  something  from  Vietnam,  and  I  liked  it  and 
then  met  him  later  when  he  came  back,  and  we  ran  whatever 
Zalin  wrote.   There  again,  he  wrote  out  of  personal  experi- 
ence, personal  knowledge.   He'd  been  to  Vietnam;  he'd  been 
a  reporter  there,  knew  the  actors.   After  the  war,  Zalin 
decided  that  he'd  had  enough  of  Vietnam  and  enough  of  war, 
too,  and  retired  to  a  village  in  Spain.   He  had  a  girl,  a 
French  girl;  they  now  live  there.   He's  writing  a  novel. 
He  was  asked  by  a  group  of  foreign  correspondents  in  this 
country  to  return  to  Vietnam  after  the  war  and  see  if  he 
couldn't  locate  some  correspondents  who  were  still  missing, 
find  out  what  had  happened  to  them.   They  picked  him  be- 
cause his  contacts  were  so  good.   He  did  go  back  and  made 
a  report  to  them — it  was  not  something  for  public  use. 
He  also  got  fascinated  by  some  of  the  stories  of  these 
prisoners,  American  prisoners,  who  had  come  back  to  this 
country;  and  so  he  took  his  tape  recorder  and  spent  time 
with,  I  believe,  eight  or  nine  American  prisoners  who  had 
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been  in  captivity  in  the  North  at  least  three  years.   He 
wanted  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  them;  he  wanted  them 
to  tell  their  own  stories,  what  they  thought,  what  they 
experienced — very  factual.   He  got  all  this  down  and  put 
it  into  an  excellent  book,  which  came  out  about  six  or 
seven  months  ago,  and  has  not  got  much  attention  but  is 
a  fascinating  story  of  individuals  and  how  they  reacted 
under  pressure.   When  he  finished  that — he  got  a  publisher 
for  it--he  went  back  to  Spain  and  to  work  on  the  novel.   I 
saw  him  only  the  other  day  because  he  had  had  a  summons 
from  candidate  Jimmy  Carter.   And  as  he  said  to  me,  "I 
have  never  met  Jimmy  Carter.   I'm  going  to  go  see  him 
tomorrow.   I  think  I  want  to  go  to  work  for  him.   After 
all,  I'm  an  old  boy  from  the  South,  from  South  Carolina, 
he's  from  Georgia;  and  we  all  have  a  fellow  feeling  about 
that--the  New  South  and  the  possibilities  of  it.   And  if 
I  have  a  chance  to  work  for  him,  I'm  going  to  do  it." 
Certainly  not  for  money,  but  just  because  he  believes 
in  it.   I  haven't  seen  Zalin  since,  but  he  didn't  go  to 
work  for  Jimmy  Carter.   I  said  to  him,  "I'm  not  a  fan  of 
Carter's,  but  insofar  as  I'm  skeptical  of  his  foreign 
policy,   I  hope  you  do  go  to  work  for  him.   I  would  trust 
you."   Zalin  thought  Carter  was  going  to  have  trouble  with 
his  staff. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  have  any  reflections  on  Vietnam,  looking 
not  only  back  on  the  era  but  also  looking  at  what  ultimately 
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happened  there?   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
HARRISON:   First  of  all,  I'm  really  reasonably  proud  of 
The  New  Republic ' s  role  on  that  issue — its  consistency, 
its  persistence,  and,  I  think,  its  rightness.   In  terms 
of  long-range  effects,  who  knows?   The  U.S.  paid  a  heavy 
price  in  every  sense  for  what  happened,  in  terms  of 
America's  credibility  in  the  world,  in  terms  of  the  way 
the  world  looks  at  this  country,  in  terms  of  the  respect 
of  civilized  peoples,  for  our  good  judgment,  our  restraint, 
our  sense  of  fitness,  our  humanity.   We  paid  an  awful  price 
in  terms  of  money,  neglect  of  this  country's  needs,  wasted 
lives.   And  I  don't  mean  just  the  lives  that  were  lost:   I 
mean  all  those — how  many  were  there?  2  million  or  so? — who 
had  to  go  through  that  war  and  must  have  had  some  sense  of 
the  futility  of  it  while  they  were  there.   At  least,  many 
of  them  must  have.   We're  paying  a  price  today  in  terms 
of  an  embarrassed  guilt  that  we  can't  face  up  to.   We 
don't  like  to  say  we've  been  wrong,  so  we  have  to  live 
with  that.   We  have  to  live  with  the  drug  problems  that 
came  out  of  it.   We  have  to  live  with  a  lot  of  these  men 
who  came  back  embittered,  at  loose  ends — as  they  say, 
alienated.   Those  prices  are  part  now  of  our  history,  and 
they  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  this  country  survives. 
There's  no  way  of  calculating  what  inner  damage  the  war 
did.   But  it  did  it.   We  will  never  be  free  of  it.   It 
will  be  high  in  the  history  books,  higher  than  the  war 
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against  Spain  or  those  forays  into  Mexico  in  1918.   It 
is  one  thing  to  conquer  a  continent  and  occupy  it  and 
live  in  it  and  build  it;  it's  another  thing  to  go  over 
to  Asia,  spend  years  throwing  napalm  and  dropping  boinbs 
on  these  villages  and  these  jungles,  wasting  a  country. 
It  is  hard  for  people  to  believe  in  themselves,  who  do 
that  sort  of  thing. 

GARDNER:   The  other  major  issue  that  spans  the  twenty 
years  of  your  work  on  The  New  Republic — practically 
precisely — is  the  civil  rights  issue:   Brown  v.  [Topeka, 
Kansas ]  Board  of  Education  in  1954;  Martin  Luther  King's 
first  demonstrations  were  1954  and  so  on.   Would  you  like 
to  talk  about  The  New  Republic  and  civil  rights,  and  then 
I'll  throw  in  questions  as  they  come  up? 
HARRISON:   Well,  there  isn't  much  to  say,  except  it  was 
one  of  the  big  issues  of  that  period,  and  we  paid  atten- 
tion to  it,  sent  reporters  like  Kopkind  to  the  South  to 
report  on  what  was  happening.   We  wrote  editorials.   In 
general  all  you  can  say  is  that  we  were  for  civil  rights, 
but  so  were  most  people.   I  don't  mean  Bull  Connor,  but 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  was  on,  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  gave  it  a  strong  push.   New  laws  were  passed — 
voting  rights  laws.   At  least  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
the  movement  toward  full  equality  of  the  Negro — in  a  legal 
sense  if  not  in  an  economic  sense  because  they  don't  have 
equality  of  opportunity,  obviously,  today  any  more  than 
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they  did  ten  years  ago — that  was  on.   And  we  were  part  of 
a  going,  I  suppose  you  could  say,  crusade  that  had  most 
right-thinking  people  on  its  side.   And  unlike  Vietnam, 
where  there  was  no  antiwar  consensus  among  the  people  I 
knew,  when  we'd  talk  about  civil  rights,  I  didn't  know  of 
anybody  who  was  on  the  side  of  George  VJallace. 
GARDNER:   No,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  other  sides. 
HARRISON:   Well  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   It  wasn't  simply — no  play  on  words  intended — 
black  and  white,  especially,  I  think,  in  the  1950s  and 
then  again  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  seventies. 
HARRISON:   How  would  you  define  these  distinctions? 
GARDNER:   Well,  I  think  that  the  civil  rights  movement  as 
movement  didn't  really  get  any  momentum  until  the  19  60s. 
And  yet  in  the  1950s,  The  New  Republic  is  already  pointing 
out  some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on--pointing  out  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycott,  talking  about  integration  in 
Little  Rock,  keeping  tabs  on  the  integration  of  the 
schools  in  the  South. 

HARRISON:   But  isn't  that  often  the  case?   That  is,  you 
don't  begin  to  get  real  movement,  political  movement, 
until  there  has  been  enough  sentiment  built  up  in  the 
country  for  it. 

GARDNER:   That's  possible.   That's  what  I'd  like  to  explore. 
HARRISON:   And  that  is  the  task  of  journalism:   to  call 
attention  to  things  that  are  happening  so  that  people 
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are  aware  of  them  and  are  more  prepared  to  do  something 
about  them.   So  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  The  New 
Republic,  not  only  in  1950  but  probably  in  1920,  was 
talking  about  the  plight  of  the  black  in  the  South  or 
the  lack  of  equality  or  respect  or  legal  rights.   There 
is  nothing  that  would  be  surprising  about  The  New  Republic ' s 
taking  an  interest  in  that  and  pursuing  it  and  urging 
various  types  of  legislation  and  so  on.   In  that  period, 
again,  I  want  to  give  all  credit  to  Alex  Bickel,  who  wrote 
a  great  many  of  the  articles  and  editorials,  beginning 
with  comment  on  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  going 
on  through  all  the  successive  battles  to  establish  the 
constitutional  right  of  blacks  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

GARDNER:   Well,  another  area  that  The  New  Repioblic  was 
early  to  pick  up,  and  I  think  I ' d  be  interested  in  your 
comments  on  this  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   May  I  just  add  one  thing?   You  mentioned  that 
the  civil  rights  struggle  occurred  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  this  fight,  again,  I 
think  the  magazine  was  previewing  the  future  a  bit  be- 
cause back,  oh,  four,  five  years  ago,  we  began  to  talk 
about  busing.   We  did  not  take,  and  I  know  that  Alex 
Bickel  did  not  take,  a  simple  view,  in  which  you  say, 
"If  you  believe  in  equal  educational  opportunities,  if 
you  believe  in  the  full  emancipation  of  blacks  in  America, 
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you  have  to  be  for  busing  because  busing  is  a  symbol  of 
that  struggle."   I  did  not  think  that,  and  we  were  pub- 
lishing pieces,  or  beginning  to  publish  pieces,  before 
Alex's  death  that  tried  to  put  busing  in  perspective,  as 
one  tool,  one  possible  tool,  available  to  the  courts  in 
the  legal  effort  and  the  political  effort  to  assure  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  constitutional  rights.   That 
meant  that  no  jurisdiction  anywhere  in  the  country  could 
segregate  students  on  the  basis  of  race  and  get  by  with 
it.   The  court  decisions  to  me  never  meant,  "Everything 
has  to  be  mathematically  integrated."   The  principle  of 
the  thing  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  there  cannot  be  any 
legal  segregation  in  this  country,  and  segregation  in 
schools  is  illegal,  and  if  in  order  to  bust  up  illegal 
segregation  you  need  to  bus  children,  you're  going  to 
bus  them.   That's  okay.   But  you  don't  make  busing  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  civil  rights.   And  you  don't  think 
that  busing  is  synonomous  with  good  education  or  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  schools.   It's  not.   Busing  was 
overplayed,  and  we  began  to  express  that  view  in  The 
New  Republic.   It  should  not  have  become  the  issue  it 
was.   There  ought  to  have  been  ways  in  which  the  local 
community  could  find  other  ways  of  handling  their  prob- 
lems in  which  busing  perhaps  became  less  important  and 
other  things  were  done — first  of  all,  something  about 
improving  the  schools  whether  blacks  or  whites  were  in 
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them.   And  very  often  this  meant  black  schools  because  the 
black  schools  were  worse.   They  have  the  least  money  and 
they  need  the  most  care.   We  were  prepared  to  go  along 
with  compensatory  plans,  what  later  was  called  affirmative 
action,  even  though  there  were  people,  and  there  are  more 
of  them  today,  who  said,  "Now,  look  here,  if  you  really 
believe  in  equal  rights,  individual  equal  rights,  then 
nobody  should  be  preferred  over  somebody  else  just  be- 
cause he's  black.   You  ought  to  believe  that  each  person 
should  be  judged  on  his  merits."   That's  a  nice  principle, 
but  in  daily  life  you  can't  live  with  it,  any  more  than 
you  could  adopt  the  position,  if  you  saw  two  children,  one 
of  whom  was  starving  and  one  of  whom  was  well  fed,  "We'll 
treat  them  equally."   You  won't  treat  them  equally.   You 
will  feed  the  starving  child  first.   He'll  have  first 
command  on  your  resources  and  attention.   In  that  sense, 
we  were  for  affirmative  action.   But  the  busing  thing 
seemed  to  me,  and  I  know  it  did  to  Bickel  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  blown  way  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance 
and  ought  to  have  been  deflated  as  a  symbol  of  black  rights 
or  good  education  for  blacks. 

GARDNER:   Well,  very  early  on,  too,  as  I  was  starting  to 
get  at.  The  New  Republic  identified  the  problem  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South. 
HARRISON:   Yes. 
GARDNER:   And  I ' d  be  interested  in  your  comments  on  this, 
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not  only  as  editor  of  The  New  Republic^  but  also  as  someone 
who's  spent  the  last  twenty-odd  years  in  a  city  where  there 
is  really  a  painful  juxtaposition  between  black  and  white. 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  ought  to  call  Washington 
a  Northern  city.   It's  not  Deep  South;  it's  borderline.   My 
wife  is  the  expert  in  this  field.   As  you  know,  public 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  now  about  98  percent  black; 
we  have  a  black  school  population  and  a  black  administrator, 
black  superintendent  of  schools.   And  this  is  tough  because 
you  just  have  to  face  the  fact  the  schools  aren't  very 
good.   The  teachers  aren't  good  enough.   I  don't  know  how 
much  money  can  help  that,  whether  we  just  need  more  time. 
I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  about  whites  seeing  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  decline  of  educational  quality,  or  fear- 
ing perhaps — irrationally — having  their  children  in  black 
schools,  more  or  less  black  schools;  what  you  can  do  about 
their  pulling  their  kids  out,  or  moving  out  to  the  suburbs, 
or  putting  them  in  private  schools.   I  mean,  that  is  their 
right,  too,  but  it  leaves  you  with  a  problem.   And  I  know 
nothing  that  you  can  do  about  that  except  be  very  patient, 
invest  all  the  time  and  thought  and  money  you  can  give  on 
education,  and  wait,  and  be  patient.   After  all,  there  are 
two  things  unique  about  this  country  in  respect  to  the 
blacks.   The  first  is  that  we  had  an  enormous  slave 
population.   You  don't  recover  from  that  quickly.   And 
the  second  thing  that's  unique  is  that  we  have  the 
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problem.   The  Russians  have  no  problem  like  this,  no  society 
in  Europe  is  as  multiracial  as  ours.   We're  having  to  sweat 
out  a  unique  situation  that  is  not  comparable,  I  think,  to 
any  situation  anywhere  else  in  the  world.   Now,  the 
Rhodes ians  and  the  South  Africans  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this  in  another  way.   But  there  is  not  the  same  background, 
there  is  not  the  constitutional  structure,  there  has  been 
no  civil  war — yet.   And  the  blacks  are  in  a  majority  in 
those  countries.   Here  they  are  10,  12,  13  percent,  a 
major  part  of  the  country,  and  we  have  to  find  ways  to 
make  the  American  community  as  a  whole  work,  and  that 
isn't  going  to  be  done  easily.   The  gains  that  were  made 
in  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  by  the  blacks  in  terms  of 
the  recognition  of  their  rights — very  real  gains,  as  any- 
one can  see  who  goes  into  the  South  today,  for  example — 
all  these  gains  feed  new  hopes,  new  aspirations,  new 
demands,  and  those  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  too.   It's 
not  that  nothing  is  enough;  it's  that  what  we  have  got  so 
far  is  not  enough.   It  can't  be  enough  when  you  have  23, 
24,  25  percent  of  young  blacks  unemployed,  double  the 
figure  for  whites.   It  can't  be.   Obviously  something  is 
going  to  have  to  change.   But  if  we  can  just  keep  our  poise 
about  it — and  that  goes  for  black  and  white — and  work  at 
it,  and  know  that  it  isn't  going  to  be  solved  quickly  and 
that  these  relationships  are  not  easy  ones  to  work  out, 
then  we're  on  our  way.   It's  one  of  the  greatest  things 
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that  could  happen  in  this  country,  greatest  things  in 
history — that  we  tackled  the  problem,  that  we  managed  to 
live  through  it  without  erupting — because  it's  never  been 
given  to  any  other  country  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
this  way,  as  far  as  I  know. 

GARDNER:   Well,  aren't  there  economic  considerations  as 
well?   The  idea  that  in  order  to  lower  the  unemployment 
of  the  young  blacks,  someone  else,  therefore,  has  to  lose 
a  job.   This  is  a  bugaboo  more  than  anything  else,  but 
isn't  it  also  predominant? 

HARRISON:   Of  course.   That's  why  this  civil  rights  fight 
now  moves  into,  and  began  to  move  into  some  time  ago,  the 
economic  realm.   There  are  certain  legal  things  that  had 
to  be  established,  and  court  orders  had  to  be  made,  and 
suits  had  to  be  filed.   I  think  we've  been  through  that; 
we  may  have  even  overloaded  the  criminal  justice  system, 
the  court  system,  demanding  that  it  do  things  for  us  that 
we  weren't  prepared  to  do  on  our  own  without  resort  to 
judges.   But  now,  when  we  talk  about  school  segregation, 
we're  talking  about  housing  segregation.   We're  talking 
about  rotten  neighborhoods,  slum  areas;  we're  talking 
about  blacks  living  together  in  those  areas.   The  gradual 
mixing  of  the  population,  black  and  white,  in  terms  of 
residence,  is  again  going  to  take  an  awful  long  time, 
and  a  lot  of  this  has  to  do  with  how  much  money  we're 
willing  to  spend  as  a  community  in  various  types  of 
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housing,  what  kind  of  mass  transit  systems  we're  going  to 
have,  so  people  can  move  from  here  to  there  and  get  to 
their  jobs.   Just  look  at  this  town.   You  go  out  early  in 
the  morning;  there  are  the  black  ladies  lined  up  for  the 
bus.   And  the  bus  system  becomes  almost  a  vehicle  for  the 
blacks,  not  the  whites.   That's  not  entirely  true — of 
course,  there  are  whites  on  the  bus — but  we  have  a  poor 
transportation  system.   We  have  racial  segregation  which 
is  not  enforced,  but  which  is  a  function  both  of  prejudice 
and  of  economics.   You  can't  deal  with  the  problem  of  black 
unemployment  apart  from  the  problem  of  full  employment  of 
the  country.   You  can't  deal  with  mortality  rates,  higher 
among  the  blacks,  or  infant  mortality  rates,  apart  from 
dealing  with  the  health  needs  of  the  country.   And  we  will 
deal  with  those  things;  of  course,  we're  going  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  national  health  plan  someday,  probably 
reasonably  soon.   All  of  this  is  going  to  affect  what's 
called  the  black  problem,  which  is  a  white  problem  and 
a  black  problem.   It's  the  economics  of  it  that's  inter- 
esting. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  other  issue  you  wanted  to  identify, 
talking  about  The  New  Republic,  was  the  press  and  govern- 
ment. 

HARRISON:   That  isn't  an  issue;  that's  just  a  .  .  . 
GARDNER:   ...  a  relationship. 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  that's  just  a  standoff.   It's  one  of 
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those  things  that  is  only  of  interest  to  the  professionals; 
that  is  to  say,  it's  primarily  something  the  journalists 
talk  about,  and  sometimes  something  the  government  talks 
about.   You  have  to  know  people  in  government;  you  have 
to  read  what  they  say.   You  can  get  information  by  talking 
to  them  and  asking  questions.   And  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  giving  this  to  you  because  they  hope  it  will  be  helpful 
to  them;  you  are  getting  it  because  you  hope  to  write  a 
good  story  and  to  tell  what's  going  on.   It  has  to  be 
always  an  arms-length  relationship.   It's  never  satisfac- 
tory because  they  always  feel  they  know  more  than  you. 
You  always  say  to  them,  "Well,  if  you  know  more,  why  don't 
you  tell  me  more?"   But  if  they  tell  you  too  much,  then  it 
might  not  look  quite  so  good  for  them.   So  each  one  is 
defending  his  interest,  and  each  is  a  legitimate  interest. 
The  interest  of  the  politician  is  an  interest  in  putting 
the  best  possible  light  on  what  he's  doing  and  getting 
the  greatest  possible  consent.   The  interest  of  the  press 
is  in  finding  out  what  he's  doing.   These  aren't  incom- 
patible, but  they  aren't  the  same.   So  there's  an  inevi- 
table tension  always  between  the  two — and  ought  to  be 
because  they  have  different  functions. 
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HARRISON:   I  wouldn't  describe  this  relationship  as  an 
armed  truce.   Usually,  I  think,  journalists  and  politicians 
got  along  reasonably  well,  they  understood  each  others' 
needs  and  points  of  view  and  interests.   Sometimes  things 
do  blow  up,  however.   For  example,  during  the  Kennedy  era, 
I  got  a  telephone  call  from  Nick  Katzenbach  at  home.   I'd 
known  Nick  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  from  the  Oxford  days.   Now 
he  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.   The  conver- 
sation, if  you  can  call  it  a  conversation,  began  by  Nick's 
saying,  "What  kind  of  a  yellow  journal  do  you  think  you're 
putting  out?"   I  don't  recall  what  the  story  was  he  was 
objecting  to,  but  it  clearly  was  something  having  to  do 
with  the  Justice  Department  (because  he  was  in  the  Justice 
Department),  and  it  was  clear  that  he  thought  we'd  made  a 
mistake  or  lied.   It  was  also  true  that  our  story  had  not 
been  checked  with  him.   He  may  well  have  been  right,  but 
whatever  the  magazine  said,  it  had  touched  a  sensitive 
nerve. 

You  could  expect  that  once  in  a  while,  but  generally, 
politicians  assume  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  ram- 
bunctious journalist  who  might  be  writing  something  rude 
about  you  was  to  treat  him  with  courtesy,  because  you 
would  make  it  worse  if  you  tried  to  challenge  him.   I 
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think  Kennedy  pretty  well  expressed  that  view  in  that 
famous  press  conference,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
about  what  he  had  been  reading  about  himself,  and  he  said 
he'd  been  reading  more  and  enjoying  it  less. 
GARDNER:   This  is  an  area  that  might  take  some  more 
exploration,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  media,  especially  television,  the  problem  of 
press  manipulation  by  the  government  has  become  greater. 
Has  this  been  visible  to  you  during  the  twenty-year  period 
of  your  affiliation? 

HARRISON:   Television  is  what  you  mean.   I  don't  see  that 
it's  become  any  greater  in  terms  of,  well,  manipulation  of 
the  print  press.   Government,  and  particularly  the  White 
House,  always  has  enormous  leverage.   And  in  a  way  it 
should.   We  have  to  assume  that  these  people  are  not  venal, 
wicked,  ignorant.   We've  elected  them.   They  do  represent 
presumably  the  leadership  the  people  have  expressed  con- 
fidence in;  they've  voted  them  in.   They're  there.   They 
are  charged  with  governing.   They  have  responsibility; 
you  don't.   They  also  have  access  to  all  sorts  of  infor- 
mation which  you  don't.   In  general,  I  don't  object  to 
beginning  with  the  assumption  that  they  know  what  they 
are  doing,  or  that  at  least  they  deserve  a  respectful 
hearing  and  deserve  an  opportunity  and  time  to  try  to 
work  things  out  as  best  they  can. 

Having  said  that,  you  also  have  the  role  of  the 
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press  as  a  gadfly  and  as  a  critic  because  that,  too,  is 
important  to  the  government.   In  a  sense,  you're  acting 
as  a  surrogate  for  the  public,  which,  having  expressed 
its  confidence  in  leadership  by  at  least  voting  for  it 
and  allowing  it  to  govern,  nevertheless  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  watch  carefully  what  it  is  doing  and  to  report  it 
all  and  to  criticize  where  criticism  is  due.   So  the  people 
need  the  press.   The  government  needs  it,  too,  because  very 
often  the  press  finds  out  things  that  people  who  are  running 
things  don't  know  about.   And  then  you  begin  to  have  action, 
and  reform,  or  the  bums  kicked  out.   Nixon  would  certainly 
have  lasted  his  term--despite  his  stupidity,  that  is,  his 
stupid  handling  of  affairs  with  the  tapes  and  so  on.   There's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  without  the  kind  of  press  we  have 
in  this  country,  Nixon  would  have  finished  out  his  term. 
And  Mr.  Agnew  would  not  have  resigned.   It  was  because  the 
press  was  charging  in — you  might  say  irresponsibly  at  times — 
at  any  rate,  trying  to  find  out,  dig  up  scandal,  even  some- 
times without  anything  that  you  might  call  absolute  proof, 
but  just  a  lead,  a  hint,  which  led  onto  the  next  thing. 
All  these  things  are  helpful  to  government  and  to  the 
voters. 

GARDNER:   What  about  the  concept  of  right  to  know?   This 
is  something  now  that  has  more  applicability,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  the  various  judicial  decisions  lately  that  have 
gagged  coverage  of  trials  and  so  on,  but  has  greater 
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implications . 

HARRISON:   It's  like  many  principles.   It  sounds  good  and 

nobody  can  fight  it.   The  real  argument  comes  when  we  try 

to  define  what  it  means  in  case  a,  case  b,  case  c.   Nobody 

is  going  to  run  for  president  of  the  United  States  against 

Jefferson's  dictum,  "Give  light  and  the  people  will  find 

their  way."   Nobody  is  going  to  run  against  Jefferson. 

Nobody's  going  to  run  against  the  Bill  of  Rights;  nobody's 

going  to  run  against  the  right  to  know.   When  we  then  get 

down  to  "know  what?"   Know  everything?   Do  you  have  a  right 

to  know  all  the  details  of  the  sex  life  of  the  majority 

whip,  let  us  say,  of  the  United  States  Senate?   I  don't 

think  so.   I  don't  think  so.   Now,  if  you  ask  me,  "Why 

don't  you  think  so?   Don't  you  believe  in  the  people's 

right  to  know?",  I  say  I  do  believe  in  that,  but  I  don't 

believe  in  their  right  to  know  everything. 

GARDNER:   Interestingly,  that  opens  up  a  sort  of  obverse, 

the  way  you  phrased  that,  because  at  the  same  time,  the 

government  is  also  increasing  its  ability  to  know  about 

my  sex  life,  for  example. 

HARRISON:   I  think  that's  a  danger,  just  as  I  think  a 

national  police  is  a  danger. 

GARDNER:   Right,  so  it  does  work  two  ways. 

HARRISON:   That's  right,  that's  right.   But  what  we're 

both  saying  is  that  there  are  areas  of  privacy  which  have 

to  be  reasonably  protected  from  public  scrutiny,  whether 
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it's  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  or  the  scrutiny  of  the 
government.   And  unless  we  respect  that,  we're  going  to 
find  that  more  and  more  of  our  lives  are  being  controlled 
by  forces  outside  us,  powerful  forces,  whether  the  force 
of  the  press  or  the  force  of  government.   That's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  one  always  has  to  look  very  carefully  at 
what  the  FBI's  up  to,  what  the  CIA  is  up  to,  so  that  we 
don't  get  into  a  situation  where  we've  got  an  all-powerful 
national  police.   That's  why  we  like  to  bust  up  these 
jurisdictions,  why  we  talk  about  law  and  order  being  essen- 
tially a  local  responsibility,  not  a  national  responsibility 

When  you  move  from  the  area  of  privacy  in  terms  of 
sexual  preferences  into  areas  like  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  there  again  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is  where, 
when,  how?   I  don't  believe  there's  any  absolute  right 
here,  and  if  there  were  it  would  be  dangerous  for  every- 
body, dangerous  to  know  everything  that,  for  example,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  says  in  a  private  conver- 
sation with  the  head  of  the  Russian  state.   No,  I  don't 
see  how  you  could  conduct  diplomatic  relations  if  you  had 
that  situation.   If  the  president  were  required  to  come 
before  Congress  or  before  television  and  say,  "I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  talks  we  had"-- 
it  makes  a  mockery  of  diplomacy.   I  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  the  right,  or  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  know 
and  talk  about  all  the  ways  in  which  we  conduct  secret 
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diplomacy  or  intelligence  operations  because  otherwise 
there  isn't  any  diplomacy  or  intelligence.   If  you  think 
you  don't  need  any  intelligence  operation,  that's  one 
thing.   But  I  think  you  probably  do.   I  want  to  know  as 
much  as  we  can  possibly  know  about,  let's  say,  the  mili- 
tary readiness  of  the  Soviet  Union.   And  this  is  being 
known  by  very  sophisticated  means--satellites ,  plus 
probably  a  little  bit  of  spywork,  less  important.   That 
is  information  that  I  hope  the  government  has;  I  hope 
it's  accurate,  and  it's  up  to  date;  but  I  don't  demand 
to  know  it  all,  because  if  I  did,  I  would  doubt  the 
reliability  of  the  information. 

GARDNER:   Isn't  that  breaking  down  now,  though? 
HARRISON:   What  is  breaking  down? 

GARDNER:   That  very  principle  of  maintaining  certain 
secrets  as  state  secrets. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  it's  breaking  down,  no.   I  think 
there's  an  awful  lot  of  fuss  and  bother  about  it.   What 
is  breaking  down  is  secrecy  and  skullduggery  that  should 
break  down;  that  is,  we  are  finding  out  things  that  we 
ought  to  have  known  about,  in  terms  of,  let's  say,  certain 
black  operations  of  the  CIA,  that  probably  have  been 
counterproductive — not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them. 
This  is  a  corrective  against  the  accumulation  of  power 
by  secret  agencies,  which  are  always  dangerous  because 
they  are  unaccountable  to  the  public,  and  they've  got  a 
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Congress  that's  willing  to  say,  "Don't  even  tell  me.   I 
don't  want  to  know."   Now,  I  think  that's  all  right  up 
to  a  point,  but  there  has  to  be  a  constant  corrective  in 
terms  of  "VThat  are  you  doing  with  your  power?"  Are  you 
accumulating  too  much?   Are  we  trying  to  do  things  we're 
not  well  equipped  to  do?   Are  we  trying  to  do  things  that 
turn  out  to  be  counterproductive  and  then  end  up  with 
scandals,  blowups,  bribery,  all  kinds  of  things  that  in 
the  long  run  don't  help  our  foreign  policy?   I  think  the 
CIA  investigations — all  of  this  has  been  fine,  but  if  you 
ask  me,  do  I  think  this  is  going  to  end  up  with  the  des- 
truction of  confidentiality  and  everybody  having  the 
right  to  know  everything,  no.   We're  more  sensible  than 
that.   We  know  that  wouldn't  work.   It  doesn't  work  in  a 
business,  doesn't  work  anywhere,  doesn't  work  in  our  pri- 
vate relationships.   Discretion  is  still  a  fact  of  life, 
and  it  has  to  be. 

GARDNER:   There's  a  delicate  balance  between  discretion 
and  secrecy,  I  suspect. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  there  is,  but  they  relate  to  each  other. 
GARDNER:   You  mentioned  yesterday  that  you  wanted  to  tell 
a  CIA  story  related  to  The  New  Republic — Stephen  Spender. 
HARRISON:   Oh,  that  was  just  amusing  in  that  it  shows  how 
long  an  intelligent  man  can  go  on  believing  a  lie.   This 
was,  I  think,  in  19-  .  .  .  when  was  it?   [tape  recorder 
turned  off]   In  1966.   The  press  had  been  full  of  stories 
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about  the  CIA  involvement  in  various  things  we  hadn't  known 
they  were  involved  in,  including,  in  some  cases,  publica- 
tions.  This  particular  story,  that  had  been  well  publicized, 
told  of  the  CIA's  sponsorship  of  Encounter  magazine,  one  of 
best  of  the  British  cultural-political  magazines.   But  it 
was  a  CIA  operation.   I  don't  think  the  CIA's  intervention 
damaged  the  magazine;  that  is,  it  is  a  quality  magazine  and 
I'm  quite  sure  the  CIA  was  intelligent  enough  to  more  or 
less  let  it  alone.   That  is,  it  picked  men  whose  judgment 
it  trusted,  like  Irving  Kristol,  and  said,  "You  run  the 
magazine."   I  think  the  editors  did.   Nevertheless,  it  was 
CIA  in  terms  of  subsidy.   The  coeditor  of  Encounter,  you 
may  recall,  was  Stephen  Spender,  the  British  poet.   VJe  had 
lunch  one  day--and  mind  you,  this  is  after  all  that  had 
appeared  in  the  press--and  Spender,  who  was  then  still  on 
Encounter,  said,  "Had  you  heard  these  stories  that  CIA  is 
involved  with  Encounter?   Do  you  think  they're  true?"   With 
his  big  blue  eyes.   I  said,  "Do  I  think  they're  true?   Is 
there  anybody  in  the  world  who  doesn't  know  they're  true? 
It  wasn't  even  denied."   "Oh,"  he  said,  as  if  shocked.   A 
fine  man  like  that,  and  Irving  Kristol,  a  fine  man.   But 
Irving  Kristol,  of  course,  was  willing,  and  Stephen  Spender, 
I  gather  from  his  question  and  his  comments,  quite  naively 
accepted  everything  that  was  told  him  and  wasn't  even  sure 
after  all  the  facts  had  come  out.   I  think  he  left  Encounter 
shortly  after  our  talk. 
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GARDNER:   The  next  area  that  I  have  down,  as  far  as  some 
of  the  contributors — we've  gone  through  many  of  them  but 
there  are  many  more — I'd  like  to  start  with  the  cartoon- 
ists.  I  was  very  impressed  going  through  The  New  Republic, 
as  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  with  the  quality  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  who  did  cartoons. 

HARRISON:   We  didn't  have  many.   The  most  imaginative  was — 
I  suppose  you  could  call  him  a  cartoonist — Robert  Osborn, 
who  lives  in  Connecticut.   Bob  loved  to  draw  for  The  New 
Republic;  it  was  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  free,  funny, 
and  opinionated  drawings  he  enjoyed  doing — it  was  essen- 
tially political  commentary.   During  one  of  the  Nixon 
campaigns,  I  suggested  Bob  draw  some  paper-doll  cutouts 
to  be  run  in  the  magazine — Nixon  and  people  in  the  Nixon 
administration  dressed  in  various  costumes  you  could  cut 
out  and  paste  on  them  for  different  occasions.   It  was 
completely  out  of  character  for  The  New  Republic,  but  it 
was  the  kind  of  thing  I  liked  to  do  from  time  to  time. 
Bob  loved  it.   I  think  some  people  thought  we  were  damn 
fools.   He's  a  true  artist,  not  a  cartoonist  in  the  con- 
ventional sense. 

But  we  didn't  use  many  others.   I  started,  even  be- 
fore Osborn,  running  nothing  but  Herb lock.   Those  were  the 
very  early  years.   Then  two  things  happened  at  the  same 
time.   First,  the  syndicate  handling  Herb lock  informed 
us  that  they  were  raising  the  price,  and  that  was  just 
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at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  our  lowest  ebb--I  think  it 
was  around  '54  or  so--and  we  were  trying  to  raise  money, 
and  I  was  worried  about  the  survival  of  the  magazine.   I 
decided,  well,  I  guess  I'll  drop  Herblock.   That  created 
bad  feelings  between  us.   At  the  same  time,  Bill  Mauldin 
was  coming  up,  and  Bill  had  been  an  old  friend  of  mine 
from  the  American  Veterans  Committee  days,  and  also  I 
thought  his  cartooning  was  very  good  and  fit  the  policies 
of  the  magazine.   The  choice  of  cartoons  had  almost  always 
been  my  personal  job,  and  I  turned  from  Herblock  and  used 
nothing  but  Mauldins  for  years.   They  would  come  in  every 
day.   VJe '  d  file  them  under  siobject  matter,  and  then  when 
we  had  a  hole  in  the  magazine,  or  when  a  cartoon  just 
screamed  to  be  used,  we'd  make  a  hole  and  fit  it  in  with 
a  story  on  the  same  subject.   It  was  fun  to  ruffle  through 
these  cartoons  and  pick  out  the  one  that  was  just  right 
for  whatever  the  writer  was  saying.   And  it  was  surprising 
how  infrequently  there  wasn't  the  proper  cartoon;  there 
was  almost  always  one  that  was  exactly  what  you  wanted. 
GARDNER:   Was  that  also  through  a  syndicate? 
HARRISON:   Yes.   We  paid  a  fee  and  used  whatever  we  wanted. 
GARDNER:   Was  it  cheaper  than  Herblock? 

HARRISON:   It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  at  the  start.   It 
probably  would  have  ended  up  the  same,  and  I  regret  that 
we  dropped  Herblock.   He's  good.   I  wish  I  had  kept  him 
and  used  the  both  of  them  from  time  to  time.   But  when 
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we  did  pick  up  Mauldin  and  stopped  using  Herb,  we  could 
never  go  back.   I  went  back  once  because  there  was  a 
great  Herblock  cartoon.   I  asked  if  we  could  have  special 
permission  to  use  it,  and  was  told  no,  firmly. 

Then,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  began  to  see 
some  cartoons  by  Oliphant  in  a  paper  in  Denver  and  picked 
up  here  and  there.   I  thought  he  was  marvelous.   And  I 
asked  Bill  about  him,  and  Bill  said  he's  the  best  of  the 
coming  cartoonists;  get  him  if  you  can.   So  we  then  plugged 
in  on  the  Oliphant;  he,  too,  began  to  be  syndicated.   We 
then  had  two  files — the  Mauldins  and  the  Oliphants — and 
we  would  take  our  pick.   We  used  one  or  the  other  or  both. 
They  fit  a  magazine  like  The  New  Republic  because  they're 
good  black  and  white,  straight,  and  they're  a  godsend  to 
the  last-minute   paste-up  journalism   that  The  New  Republic 
represents.   Because  you  suddenly  see  that  thirty-line  hole 
in  the  page,  and  that's  just  what  it  takes  for  a  Mauldin 
cartoon. 

GARDNER:   Can  you  talk  about  each  of  them  individually? 
HARRISON:   I  never  met  Oliphant.   One  fall,  I  decided  that 
we  might  make  a  little  money  if  we  put  out  New  Republic 
Christmas  cards.   I  asked  Bill's  advice,  and  he  said  he'd 
do  three  or  four.   And  then  he  suggested  that  we  ask 
Oliphant,  and  then  Osborn.   The  first  year  we  put  out 
a  package  of  Christmas  cards,  three  or  four  by  Mauldin, 
three  or  four  by  Oliphant  and  the  rest  by  Osborn.   I 
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still  have  some  of  them.   We  repeated  that,  I  think,  two 
more  years  with  different  cartoonists,  and  that  worked  out 
fine.   But  I  never  personally  met  Oliphant. 
GARDNER:   How  about  Jules  Feiffer?   You  ran  Jules  Feiffer 
from  very,  very  early  on. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  we  did.   His  cartoon  strip  had  been  running 
in  the  Village  Voice.   I  liked  some  of  them,  and  so  we 
plugged  into  that  syndicate.   I  don't  know  whether  we  paid 
for  anything  other  than  what  we  ran.   I  think  we  paid  by 
the  piece.   But  some  of  the  things  that  attracted  me  most 
about  the  Feiffer  cartoon  layouts   in  the  early  days 
diminished  as  time  went  on.   And  I  think  you  will  notice 
in  the  last  year  or  two  when  I  was  on  The  New  Republic , 
we  ran  almost  none.   Jules  got  interested  in  other  things, 
and  was  being  successful  at  it. 
GARDNER:   Playwriting  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   And  although  he  kept  up  his  drawing,  it  seemed 
to  me — I  don't  say  they  fell  off  in  quality,  but  they  were 
more  and  more  on  subjects  that  were  not  terribly  germane 
to  The  New  Republic 's  interests.   There  was  a  lot  of 
psychologizing  and  dancing  maidens  wondering  about  the 
state  of  their  psyche.   That  began  to  bore  me.   So  we 
used  fewer  and  fewer  Feiffers,  but  we  kept  right  on  with 
Oliphant  and  Mauldin.   I  don't  know  whether  they're  using 
them  today  in  The  New  Republic. 
GARDNER:   I  haven't  seen  the  most  recent  issues.   Do  you 
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follow  Feiffer  at  all? 

HARRISON:   What  do  you  mean  by  "follow"  him? 
GARDNER:   Do  you  see  any  of  his  more  recent  cartoons,  now 
that  you're  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  see  any.   But  we  got  to  know  Feiffer 
in  Martha's  Vineyard.   We  have  a  house  there,  and  he  has 
one.   He  was  one  of  the  summer  crowd  we  saw  once  a  year. 
There  are  a  group  of  people  like  that  who  go  to  the  Vine- 
yard who  don't  come  from  Washington.   Summer  is  the  only 
time  you  see  them,  and  it's  a  pleasure,  perhaps  partly 
because  you  see  them  so  seldom.   John  Hersey  is  another; 
Daniel  Lang,  who  writes  for  The  New  Yorker;  Joe  Lash. 
GARDNER:   The  first  reviewer  I'd  like  to  hear  about  is 
Stanley  Kauffman.   He's  possibly  one  of  the  most  important 
to  have  come  out  of  The  New  Republic.   What  was  his  back- 
ground before  he  came? 

HARRISON:   Stanley,  I  believe,  when  we  first  used  him, 
which  was  a  long  time  ago,  was  writing  on  films  but  had 
no  national  reputation,  no  national  outlet.   I  cannot  tell 
you  now  exactly  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time.   Probably 
what  happened  is  that  he  sent  us  a  film  reviev;  and  that 
I  liked  it  and  ran  it,  and  then  he  sent  another,  and 
that's  the  way  these  things  happen.   Then  we  said,  "This 
man's  so  good,  let's  sign  him  up  as  a  regular  film  re- 
viewer."  That  presents  problems,  because  with  something 
as  small  as  The  New  Republic,  and  with  so  many  things  you 
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want  to  talk  about  and  you're  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  and  supposed  to  comment  on,  you  can  paint  yourself 
into  a  corner,  or  rather  you  limit  your  opportunities 
for  flexibility  and  varieties  of  coverage,  if  you  give 
somebody  what's  called  a  department,  entitling  him  to 
that  certain  amount  of  space  every  week.   There  isn't 
any  reason,  other  than  the  preference  of  the  editors  and 
perhaps  the  readers,  why  The  New  Republic  every  week  should 
be  commenting  on  notion  pictures.   I  mean,  why  not  ballet? — 
except  that  a  lot  of  people  see  motion  pictures.   I  wanted 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  television  but  could  never  find 
anybody  who  wrote  about  it  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  me 
worth  reading.   But  movies  were  something  anybody  could 
see.   They  went  on  for  a  long  while,  unlike  television; 
they  would  probably  be  coming  to  your  town  at  some  point, 
no  matter  where  you  lived.   So  we  signed  Stanley  up,  and 
I  think  he  made  a  contribution  to  criticism,  and  he's 
still  doing  it.   Then,  as  with  others  I've  told  you 
about,  Stanley  came  to  me  and  said,  "The  New  York  Times 
has  asked  me  to  become  its  theater  critic."   This  was  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  Stanley,  and  he  said,  "I  think 
I  will  have  to  stop  writing  for  The  New  Republic. "   So  he 
left  the  magazine  and  became  the  New  York  Times  theater 
man.   That  didn't  last  long.   Stanley  telephoned,  I  think 
it  was  in  the  summer — I  believe  I  was  in  Martha's 
Vineyard — and  said  it  wasn't  going  to  work.   Either  he 
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would  leave  or  they  would  fire  him.   His  kind  of  criticism 
wasn't  what  the  Times  wanted.   I  immediately  said,  "Stanley, 
come  home." 

I  was  glad  to  get  him  back  because,  as  a  replacement, 
I  hired  Pauline  Kael,  who  was  known  but  not  that  well  known, 
not  as  well  known  as  she  has  become  since  she  writes  for  The 
New  Yorker.   She  was  a  headache.   She  did  two  things  that  I 
constantly  had  to  fight  against,  and  I  always  lost,  because 
she'd  say,  "Either  you  print  this  as  I  write  it  or  else  .  .  ." 
I  had  no  interest  in  interfering  with  what  she  had  to  say 
about  movies,  but  as  an  editor,  I  was  interested  in  keeping 
her  pieces  from  running  on  forever.   Stanley  had  been  reason- 
ably good  about  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning.   He  confined 
himself  to  one  page  in  The  New  Republic,  and  that  was  about 
all  I  thought  we  could  stand.   A  Pauline  Kael  article,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  run  two  pages,  it  might  run  three 
pages.   Once,  just  before  we  blew  up,  I  cut  a  piece  in  half 
and  ran  it  in  two,  long  installments.   She  was  furious.   I 
didn't  cut  anything;  I  just  ran  it  in  two  installments, 
because  I  couldn't  see  taking  up  that  much  space  on  movies. 
The  other  thing  she  did,  and  I  don't  know  why--was  it  to 
provoke  me? — she  would  throw  in  some  obscenity,  a  word  here 
or  there,  totally  unnecessary.   It  put  you  off.   I  don't 
know  if  this  was  prudishness  on  my  part.   I  don't  think 
so;  it  was  just  that  I  didn't  like  the  tone  of  it,  and  I 
would  ask  her  to  take  the  word  out.   She  didn't  want  to 
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take  anything  out.   These  were  the  battles  we  would  have 
that  were  never  amicably  settled.   Then  Stanley's  job  at 
the  Times  ended,  and  I  asked  him  to  come  back.   And  just 
at  that  point,  fortunately,  Pauline  Kael  realized  that 
she'd  had  enough  of  The  New  Republic.   I  was  relieved. 
She  then  went  on  to  The  New  Yorker,  where,  I  notice,  there 
are  no  obscene  words  in  her  pieces,  and  where,  I  notice, 
most  of  the  reviews  are  reasonably  brief.   [laughter]   She 
may  well  have  said,  "You  don't  pay  me  enough  to  tell  me 
what  to  do."   [laughter]   But  knowing  how  much  The  New 
Yorker  rewrites  and  how  they  revise  and  edit,  I've  often 
wondered  and  will  never  know  whether  she  does  permit  any- 
body there  to  tamper  with  her  copy. 
GARDNER:   What  sort  of  person  is  Kauffman? 
HARRISON:   He  could  well  be  a  professor;  and  in  fact,  he 
is  teaching  at  Yale,  has  been  teaching  there  for  some  time, 
one  day  a  week.   He's  talkative,  confident,  literate,  and 
literary.   He's  written  a  novel  or  two;  he's  widely  read. 
He's  not  just  a  movie  buff,  but  sort  of  a  film  historian, 
plus  a  man  with  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of  literature.   A 
broad-gauged  fellow  with  a  companionable  wife,  no  children. 
They  live  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  they  go  to  all  these 
movies,  and  live  a  New  York  cultural  life  that  suits  them 
both. 

GARDNER:   One  of  the  prominent  book  reviewers,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent,  was  John  Wain. 
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HARRISON:   Was  he  more  prominent  than  anybody  else?   We 
didn't  use  him  that  much. 

GARDNER:   Perhaps  not.   He's  certainly  striking  in,  I 
guess,  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

HARRISON:   I'm  not  aware  that  we  made  that  much  use  of  John 
Wain.   He  did  write  some  good  book  reviews.   But  if  I  were 
now  to  try  to  remember  what  reviews  and  what  reviewers 
mattered  or  didn't  matter  or  were  better  or  worse,  it  would 
be  impossible.   Just  imagine,  there  were  probably  an  average 
of  four  or  five  reviews  a  week,  and  one  of  those  reviews  may 
have  covered  four  books.   And  there  were  forty-eight  issues 
a  year,  and  we're  talking  about  twenty  years.   It's  hard 
for  me  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 

GARDNER:   Well,  you  mentioned  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about 
Frank  Getlein. 

HARRISON:   He  was  another  who  added  to  the  magazine  at  a 
certain  period  in  the  fifties.   Frank  wrote  with  zip.   Also, 
I  shared  his  antipathy  to  what  was  happening  in  the  art 
world.   It  was  Frank  who  coined  the  phrase  Schmeerkunst , 
and  we  ran  many  of  his  attacks  on  it.   It  referred  to  the 
vogue  that  was  then  high,  and  is  less  high  now,  of  abstract 
expressionism.   I  should  have  had  a  more  open  mind  about  it, 
but  I  thought  it  was  largely  a  fraud.   It  wasn't  as  much  of 
a  fraud  as  probably  I  thought  it  was,  and  perhaps  it  wasn't 
a  fraud  at  all  and  I  should  have  been  more  sympathetic. 
There  is  a  story  that  Gertrude  Stein  used  to  tell  about 
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William  James  coming  to  see  her  in  Paris.   She  had  been  a 
student  of  his  at  Radcliffe,  and  by  the  time  he  got  to 
Paris,  she  had  begun  to  buy  Picasso  and  Matisse  and  some 
of  the  others.   They  were  not  what  we  would  call  wild 
paintings,  but  they  were  offbeat   for  an  orthodox  taste. 
GARDNER:   And  for  the  period. 

HARRISON:   And  she  tells  of  taking  James  around  her  apart- 
ment and  his  looking  at  the  pictures  and  she  not  being  able 
to  wait  to  find  out  what  he  thought.   And  all  he  said  at 
the  end  was,  "Well,  I  always  told  you  to  keep  an  open  mind." 
[laughter]   I  didn't  have  an  open  mind  about  a  lot  of  the 
art  that  I  was  seeing,  and  Frank  Getlein  moved  into  abstract 
expressionism  with  a  machete  and  just  cut  around  about  him. 
Frank  preferred  realistic  painting.   He  was  good  as  an  art 
critic,  I  thought,  on  the  things  he  liked,  and  on  the  things 
he  didn't  like  he  was  amusing.   His  attitude  did  not  appeal 
to  some  of  our  readers.   It  didn't  appeal  to  the  editor  of 
Art  News,  Tom  Hess,  who  wrote  me  a  letter — see  if  I  can 
find  it  here.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   This  was  in 
1958.   Let  me  read  you  a  little  of  Hess's  letter  to  show 
you  how  enraged  people  were  over  controversies  over  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.   He  wrote:   "In  the  December  15  number. 
The  New  Republic  attacked  'art  buccaneering'  and  commented 
disparagingly  on  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  acquisition  of 
a  large  painting  by  Jackson  Pollock.   I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editors  pointing  out  a  number  of  factual  errors  .... 
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The  quantity  of  errors  of  fact  in  The  New  Republic's  rare 
discussions  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  merely  symp- 
toms of  naivete,  but  of  an  aggressive  indifference  to  the 
fields  as  a  whole,  which  in  turn  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
several  indications  that  politically  'advanced*  journals 
no  longer  think  about  politics  at  all  but  think  as  poli- 
ticians.  They  are  not  interested  in  political  ideas  but 
in  effective  counterpunches .   V7itness  your  recent  editorial 
comment  on  my  letter" — I  guess  he  had  sent  us  an  earlier 
letter — "under  the  heading  'Mystique,'  that  sweet  old  word 
that  lets  politicians  think  they  are  thinking — 'Mystique 
of  the  Drip. '   First  you  counterpunch  neatly  by  attacking 
the  prose  of  some  sentences  lifted  from  Art  News  reviews, 
although  why  editors  who  use  such  similes  as  'held  aloft 
the  apogee'  should  get  into  an  argument  about  language  is 
beyond  me."   Then  Hess  gets  to  his  main  point.   "After  the 
counterpunch,  a  right  cross,  you  proceed  to  identify  action 
painting  with  therapy,  hint  that  advanced  artists  might  be 
mentally  disordered,  talk  about  'drip  school'  in  quotes — 
whose  quotes,  by  the  way — and  think  about  'uninhibited 
daubing,  gurgle  and  gush,'  in  short,  in  the  language  of 
the  conservatives'  attack  on  anything  new.   One  expects 
this  from  the  National  Review" — and  by  the  way,  a  number 
of  letters  that  irate  readers  wrote  used  the  Scune  line. 
"One  would  expect  this  from  the  National  Review,  but  .  .  ." 
[laughter]   A  letter  which  began  that  way  always  went  in 
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the  wastebasket.   "One  expects  this  from  the  National  Review 
and  the  American  Legion's  magazine,"  said  Hess,  "and  the 
late  Facts  Forum.   They  were  just  as  convinced  ad^out  the 
evils  of  New  York  and  action  painting  as  you  are.   But  from 
The  New  Republic,  from  The  Nation,  The  Reporter,  even  the 
New  Statesman  and  Nation,  one  had  expected  sympathy  for 
original  work  by  dedicated  artists.   Not  what  they  give — 
the  contemptuous,  academic  smear.   Perhaps  this  expectation 
is  naive,"  et  cetera. 

We  let  Getlein  go  on  for  a  little  too  long.   Getlein 
was  presenting,  although  it  seems  odd  to  say  so,  a  rather 
unconventional  view--at  least  an  unconventional  view  among 
the  literati  and  in  the  art  world — in  attacking  the  action 
painters.   But  the  game  lost  its  zest,  I  think,  after  about 
a  year  or  so.   Frank  moved  on  to  other  things.   He  went  to 
work  for  the  Washington  Star,  then  television. 
GARDNER:   Oh,  really?   I  didn't  know  that. 
HARRISON:   Yes.   He  still  writes  occasionally  about  art. 
GARDNER:   It  did  go  on  into  the  sixties. 

HARRISON:   But  I  think  the  Schmeerkunst  campaign  didn't 
last  that  long,  did  it? 

GARDNER:   Well,  he  occasionally  would  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   ...  he  would  refer  back  to  it. 
GARDNER:   Yes,  to  remind  himself.   It  was  interesting  to 
me,  especially  because  it  seemed  that  The  New  Republic  was 
very  astute  in  picking  up  avant-garde  trends  in  every  other 
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field.   Its  music  criticism  was  strong  in  avant-garde 
music,  literary  criticism  was  extremely  strong  on  new 
writing  of  all  kinds,  and  yet,  virtually  only  in  art 
criticism  was  the  avant-garde  sort  of  shunted  aside. 
And  now,  of  course.  Pollock  is  accepted. 
HARRISON:   It  wasn't  shunted  aside;  it  was  attacked. 
GARDNER:   Attacked,  okay. 
HARRISON:   Yes. 

GARDNER:   And  in  a  sense,  of  course,  while  it  was  unpopular, 
certainly  Getlein's  tastes  were  very  conventional. 
HARRISON:   You  know,  sometimes  the  policy  of  a  magazine  is 
made  by  one  person's  being  there.   In  this  case,  it  was 
Frank  Getlein.   He  was  the  man  writing  about  art.   I  wouldn't 
pretend  to  know  what  ought  to  be  said  in  an  art  column. 
The  earliest  piece  I  think  I'd  seen  in  The  New  Republic 
that  made  some  sense  to  me  about  art  had  been  written  by 
Leo  Stein,  a  piece  on  Picasso,  about  1918  or  so.   Leo  Stein 
didn't  care  for  any  Picasso  that  had  been  painted  after 
about  1912.   It  was  a  fascinating  piece, and  literate.   You 
could  understand  it,  and  you  could  get  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  he  meant,  whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  it.   Most 
of  the  art  criticism  I  read  I  could  not  understand,  I  didn't 
know  what  the  critics  were  talking  about.   Therefore,  when 
Frank  Getlein  came  along,  I  welcomed  him  because  I  did 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about.   If  somebody  else 
had  walked  in  and  written  as  well  as  Frank  Getlein, 
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although  from  a  different  point  of  view,  I'd  have  run  that, 
too.   When  Stanley  Kauffman  became  The  New  Republic's  viewer 
of  movies,  he  was  our  man.   That  didn't  mean  you  always 
agreed  with  him.   Very  often  I  disagreed,  having  seen  the 
movie.   It  didn't  matter.   It  was  his  platform,-  I  wasn't 
going  to  run  somebody  else  just  so  that  we  could  have  both 
sides.   You  can't  do  that.   People  sometimes  say,  "I-Thy 
don't  you  give  the  other  side?"   Well,  if  you  do  that,  you 
can't  put  out  a  magazine.   Then  everything  is  a  refutation 
of  something  else.   It's  like  book  authors  who  want  to  reply 
to  their  critics.   You  let  them  once,  but  then  the  critic 
wants  to  reply  to  the  reply,  and  then  the  injured  author 
says,  "Well,  wait  a  minute,  I  .  .  ."   You're  running  an 
interminable  debate  which  takes  up  space,  begins  to  bore 
the  reader,  and  you've  got  to  say,  "No,  it's  got  to  stop." 
You  can't  say  everything,  you  can't  be  fair  to  everybody, 
and  you  can't  express  every  point  of  view.   We  went  over- 
board with  Getlein  on  Schmeerkunst ,  but  I  didn't  mind. 
GARDNER:   Did  you  bring  specific  points  of  view  in  most 
of  the  arts  to  The  New  Republic,  or  did  you  pretty  much 
let  the  reviewers  carry  them?   I  say  this  really  because 
when  I  interviewed  Phil  Kerby,  who  was  editor  of  Frontier 
out  in  California,  a  sort  of  West  Coast  equivalent  to  New 
Republic,  Nation,  he  had  a  wonderful  line  about  how  he 
learned  everything  he  knew  about  music  from  the  reviewers 
in  Frontier,  everything  he  knew  about  art  from  the  reviewers 
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of  Frontier,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

HARRISON:  Well,  it  sounds  as  if  Phil  Kerby  and  I  were  much 
the  same,  that  the  only  thing  we  read  was  our  own  magazine. 
[ laughter] 

GARDNER:   Did  you  have  the  same  sort  of  influence  from 
your  reviewers?   Did  you  pick  up  things  from  them? 
HARRISON:   Of  course.   I  learned  something  every  week  be- 
cause I  had  to  read  all  the  copy.   I  had  to  read  every  word. 
That's  not  the  way  most  people  read  any  magazine.   They  dip 
into  it.   Although  I  did  have  people  say  to  me,  "I'm  so  glad 
The  New  Republic's  the  size  it  is;  if  it  were  any  longer,  I 
couldn't  read  it."   That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  trying 
to  keep  pieces  from  running  on  too  long. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  have  any  down  on  your  list  of  contributors 
that  you  wanted  to  mention?   I  think  you  had  a  few  that 
we've  missed.   Christopher  Jencks  is  the  first  one  who 
catches  my  eye. 

HARRISON:   He  was  one  of  the  bright  young  men  who  came  to 
our  attention,  I  don't  remember  how.   We  ran  some  pieces 
by  him  which  I  liked.   He  was  then  very  young.   Then  he 
went  to  London,  and  I  called  on  him  and  his  wife  there  and 
suggested  that  if  he  was  coming  back,  he  ought  to  come  on 
the  staff  and  become  one  of  our  associate  editors,  which 
he  did.   He  began  to  get  more  and  more  interested  in  edu- 
cation.  He  did  some  interesting  things,  and  then,  as  you 
know,  left  to  go  to  Harvard,  wrote  a  book,  and  now  has 
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tenure  at  Harvard  and  is  a  professor. 

When  he  left,  he  was  succeeded  by  somebody  I  think  is 
one  of  the  best  writers — to  me  the  most  sensible  writer-- 
about  education  that  I  have  read,  and  that  doesn't  mean 
much  because  I  don't  read  that  much  about  education,  Joseph 
Featherstone,  who  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Christopher  Jencks . 
Jay  Featherstone  just  has  a  firm  grasp  of  educational 
realities,  as  distinct  from  the  jargon  that  you  often  get 
in  educational  or  sociological  circles.   Jay  is  now  working 
on  an  intellectual  biography  of  John  Dewey. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  lot  of  them.   You  couldn't 
publish  a  magazine  that  had  this  many  writers  in  it  without 
having  certain  people  whom  you  think  of  as  your  stable,  in 
contrast  to  people  who  write  from  time  to  time.   Certainly 
Gerald  Johnson  was  in  the  stable  category.   We  gave  him  a 
column,  which  ran  for  quite  a  few  years,  called  "The 
Superficial  Aspect"--a  Menckenesque  kind  of  column,  basic- 
ally about  American  political  life.   Gerald  could  always 
be  counted  on  to  write  something  that  you  had  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  whether  it  was  a  book  review  or  an  un- 
signed note  or  the  column.   We  finally  dropped  the  column 
because  he  felt  it  was  becoming  too  rigid.   I  did,  too. 
That's  the  danger  of  these  formats:   they  become  fossilized. 
So  he  gave  up  the  column,  but  continued  to  write  signed 
articles  and  reviews  or  anonymous  editorials. 

Bob  Coles,  Robert  Coles,  was  another  regular.   Bob 
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began  writing  not  about  psychiatry  but  cdDOUt  children  in 
Boston  or  race  relations  in  the  schools  in  the  South. 
Did  a  lot  of  traveling,  was  a  sensitive  reporter.   He  was 
on  the  masthead  as  a  contributing  editor,  but  again,  as 
he  became  better  known,  began  to  publish  books,  was  called 
on  by  a  lot  of  people,  he  had  less  time  for  The  New  Republic. 
But  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  occasion  when  I  would  call 
him  and  ask  him  to  do  something  that  he  didn't  do  it,  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was.   He  had  genuine  devotion  to  the 
magazine.   He  was,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  new  voice — 
but  by  the  time  I  left  The  New  Republic,  a  very  familiar 
voice  all  over  the  country.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

We  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about  The  New  Republic's 
correspondents  abroad  and  the  fact  I  didn't  want  to  have 
too  large  a  collection  of  foreign  correspondents  because 
we  didn't  have  room  to  run  and  didn't  want  to  run  what 
were  called  "country  pieces."   On  the  other  hand,  when 
things  began  to  heat  up  in  the  Middle  East,  and  they  were 
always  heating  up  in  the  Middle  East,  we  wanted  some  well- 
informed  articles  from  the  Middle  East  by  somebody  who 
knew  the  area,  rather  than  my  sitting  here  or  somebody 
else  on  the  staff  sitting  here  in  Washington  and  rewriting 
the  New  York  Times  or  whatever  we'd  read  that  somebody  else 
had  written.   On  one  of  the  trips  to  England^  I  met  with 
the  people  on  the  Economist,  the  editor  of  the  Economist  , 
and  said,  "We  could  use  some  good  material  on  the  Middle 
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East.   I  don't  know  where  to  turn.   Who  would  you  say  is 
the  best-informed  journalist  on  Middle  East  affairs  in 
general — not  just  Israel,  but  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
East."   Without  any  question,  they  said,  H.R.  Philby,  who 
I  gather  wrote  for  them  and  perhaps  other  British  publi- 
cations.  I'd  heard  Philby 's  name;  his  father  was  a  famous 
Arabist.   I  said,  "Fine.   Do  you  think  we  can  get  him?" 
And  they  said,  "Well,  here's  his  address.   Write  him  and 
ask  him."   When  I  got  back,  I  did  write,  and  he  replied 
and  said  he'd  be  glad  to  do  things  from  time  to  time.   He 
then  sent  us  a  piece  which  was  very  readable.   We  ran  pos- 
sibly five  or  six  or  seven  Philby  articles  over  a  period 
of  a  year  or  two,  and  then  silence.   And  I  wrote,  and  I 
never  got  a  reply.   I  didn't  learn  until  sometime  later, 
when  it  broke  in  the  newspapers,  that  Kim  Philby  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Russians,  was  a  Soviet  agent.   And  when  all 
that  came  out,  I  went  back  to  the  files  and  pulled  out  his 
pieces  and  his  letters  to  me,  because  the  pieces  were 
usually  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  advisory  letter.   And 
I  swear  to  you,  even  in  hindsight,  there  was  nothing, 
nothing,  in  the  letters  or  the  pieces  which  would  have 
given  you  the  slightest  hint  that  he  was  anything  but 
objective,  detached — in  no  sense  propaganda  pieces  or 
pro-Soviet  pieces.   He  evidently  could  really  lead  a 
do\±)le  life. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIV,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  24,  19  76 

HARRISON:   Because  The  New  Republic  was  deficit-financed — 
and  no  Republicans  seemed  to  mind  that;  they  might  have 
minded  The  New  Republic,  but  they  didn't  care  if  it  cost 
me  money — I  naturally  (and  I  would  have,  anyway,  I  suppose) 
thought  from  time  to  time  about  the  future  of  publications 
like  The  New  Republic;  not  necessarily  The  New  Republic 
itself,  because  that,  after  all,  like  any  institution, 
has  no  justification  in  eternity  merely  because  it  exists. 
There  are  things  that  ought  to  die.   But  you  ask  yourself, 
in  this  country  as  it  will  become — increasing  standardi- 
zation, mass  communication,  television,  syndicated 
columnists — what  i£  the  role  of  something  like  The  New 
Republic?   I  might  have  persuaded  myself  at  some  point 
that  there  wasn't  much  of  a  point — I  don't  mean  an  economic 
future,  although  that's  of  course  a  question;  I  mean  in 
terms  of  social  function.   If  you  look  back  to  when  The 
New  Republic  came  into  existence,  you  realize  what  a 
tremendous  change  has  taken  place  in  communications.   The 
New  Re£ublic,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  based  on  the 
British  model — literate,  refined,  perceptive,  humane, 
reformist.   But  at  that  time,  1914,  you  didn't  have 
radio;  you  didn't  have  television;  you  didn't  have  syn- 
dicated columnists;  you  had  editorials  on  editorial 
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pages  in  newspapers — that  was  eibout  it.   You  didn't  have 
the  variety  of  talk,  conunent,  opinion  that  you  began  to 
have  after  the  Second  World  War,  which  was  a  kind  of  revo- 
lution in  communications,  options  that  you  never  had  before. 
Now,  you  can  read  in  your  local  paper  this  columnist  or 
that  who  has  this  idea  or  that  about  the  way  the  world  is 
going.   Then  you  go  to  your  television  for  news,  and  a 
little  later  you  begin  to  have  public  television  channels 
featuring  comment  by  Martin  Agronsky  or  William  Buckley, 
quiz  shows  and  talk  shows  and  news  analysis.   The  varieties 
of  opinion  that  are  immediately  accessible  are  far  greater 
than  they  were  before  the  First  World  War  or  in  the  twen- 
ties or  even  the  thirties. 

And  that  leaves  you  to  wonder  what  the  future  is  for 
small  enterprise  in  communications.   The  question  is  some- 
what relevant  to  the  future  of  book  publishing,  but  even 
more  to  magazines--and  perhaps  newspapers,  too,  where  the 
tendency  is  toward  more  central  management,  monopoly  owner- 
ships, things  like  the  Newhouse  chain.   We  have  been  seeing 
the  demise  of  one  magazine  after  another,  general  magazines 
for  the  educated,  as  against  specialized  magazines — 
yachting  or  electronics.   Their  future  is  a  little  hard 
to  perceive.   None  of  the  New  Republic- type  magazines  do 
well.   The  Progressive  is  always  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
and  has  few  readers.   The  Nation  is  deficit-financed, 
likewise  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  has  few  readers. 
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The  New  Republic  now,  of  course,  has  somebody  who  can 
afford  to  finance  it.   But  I'm  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  economics  of  it — perhaps  you'll  always  have  people 
with  enough  money  who  enjoy  losing  it  on  a  magazine — but 
I'm  asking  whether  this  fits  some  need  in  the  country 
that  is  not  being  met  by  the  multiplicity  of  new  media 
offerings — largely  television,  particularly  if  we  antici- 
pate what  television  may  become.   If  you  get  cable  tele- 
vision, you  get  even  a  greater  variety  of  choices,  chan- 
nels.  How  much  are  people  going  to  want  to  subscribe  to, 
or  need  to  subscribe   to,  a  magazine  like  The  New  Republic. 
Now  they  may,  as  I  say,  need  to  have  specialized  publica- 
tions, like  a  New  York  Review  of  Books — particularly  if 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books  pays  less  attention  to 
politics  and  more  to  books — and  you're  someone  who  likes 
to  read  good  book  reviews.   You're  the  kind  of  person  who 
would,  if  he  lived  in  England,  siibscribe  to  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement.   That's  all  right;  I  can  see  the 
future  of  that.   But  I'm  not  sure  about  Harpers  and  the 
Atlantics  and  The  New  Republics  and  The  Progressives , 
unless  possibly  what  may  happen  is  the  growth  of  more 
regional  publications.   We've  seen  the  development  of 
city  magazines,  some  of  them  successful,  some  of  them 
not,  but  that's  a  new  phenomenon,  a  relatively  new 
phenomenon.   Some  of  them  run  very  interesting  articles, 
not  all  of  them  local  in  orientation. 
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It  is  an  open  question.   Much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
diversity  of  opinion,  more  and  more  publications  expressing 
different  views,  whatever  the  views  are — more  and  more 
opportunities  for  people  who  like  to  write,  like  to  comment, 
like  this  kind  of  journalism,  to  have  a  place  to  go — I'm 
wondering  what  the  national  future  is  for  this  kind  of 
publishing,  and  whether  we  might  not  have  what  I  pointed 
out  earlier  you're  beginning  to  see  in  the  book  pxiblishing 
business:   basically  amateur  publishing,  like  Leonard 
Woolf's  enterprises  which  can  be  carried  out  in  your 
kitchen  or  basement,  by  talented  people  with  little 
money  who  do  it  for  the  love  of  it  the  way  craftsmen 
do  anything.   I  don't  know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
They're  open.   I'm  sure  the  world  wouldn't  come  to  an  end 
if  The  New  Republic  died,  or  if  any  magazine  like  it 
died;  we  don't  depend  that  much  on  them. 

GARDNER:   But  does  it  parallel  in  a  way  the  sort  of  thing 
we  were  talking  about  at  lunch — the  idea  of  a  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  society  because  of  the  change  in  the 
media  of  the  society,  creating  a  whole  different  set  of 
needs?  I  think  there's  a  dilution  among  the  intellectual 
elite,  in  a  way.   There's  no  longer  as  precise  an  audience 
for  as  many  of  these  magazines  as  there  once  was  because 
their  immediate  needs  are  served  somewhere  else.   Do  you 
get  my  drift? 
HARRISON:   Well,  is  it  the  same  thing  that  I  was  saying? 
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That  you  don't  need  to  read  The  New  Republic  because  you've 
got  all  that  you  can  take  in  if  you  read  the  newspapers, 
assuming  there's  a  reasonably  good  newspaper  in  your  town, 
plus  whatever  television  offers  you,  which  is,  on  any 
given  evening,  at  least  three  network  news  shows  .  .  . 
And  when  I  say  news  shows,  once  again,  you  see,  that's 
something  that's  changed.   In  1914  or  so,  when  The  New 
Republic  was  started,  newspapers  were  different  from  what 
they  are.   Today  I  pick  up  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Star 
here  in  Washington--or  papers  in  New  York,  less  so  in  New 
York,  in  the  Times--and  what  I  get  is  a  department  store 
of  opinion,  on  all  sorts  of  things:   culture,  shows, 
style,  movies,  political  points  of  view,  topical  analysis 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  all  of  this  outside  the  editorial 
columns.   And  the  news  stories  themselves  seem  to  have 
become  more  personal,  more  interpretive.   The  writer  is 
not  simply  saying,  "At  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  X  with  Y.   Then  Mr.  X  said,  and 
Mr.  Y  said  ..."   No,  the  reporter  starts  right  out  giving 
you  the  sense  of  what  he  makes  of  this,  which  is  essentially 
what  The  New  Republic  has  been  in  the  business  of  doing — not 
simply  reporting  facts,  but  putting  some  meaning  into  these 
facts,  and  the  meaning  is  put  in  by  the  writer.   I  see  more 
and  more  of  that  in  newspaper  reporting,  in  news  columns. 
But  in  addition,  there  is  this  rash  of  features.   You  can 
have  most  anything  you  want,  from  Kilpatrick  to  Joe  Kraft, 
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whoever.   Lippmann  was,  of  course,  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 
That  creates  a  different  situation,  in  which  your  depen- 
dence on  a  publication  as  centered  as  The  New  Republic  is 
in  politics,  literature,  social  events,  and  economic 
affairs  perhaps  becomes  much  less  useful. 
GARDNER:   But  shouldn't  there  always  be  a  need  for  some- 
thing of  that  sort?   What  I'm  trying  to  get  at,  I  suppose, 
is  the  idea  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  and 
television  may  offer  more  than  they  did  before,  it  only 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  The  New  Republic  and  its  kin  to 
offer  more. 

HARRISON:   Well,  you  can't  offer  more,  but  perhaps  you 
can  offer  something  more  specialized:   that  is,  instead 
of  being  a  department  store,  you're  a  shop  that  carries 
only  a  certain  kind  of  goods.   You  don't  always  shop 
there,  but  you  do  when  you  want  that  kind  of  product. 
GARDNER:   But  also  can't  you  be  a  Bergdorf  Goodman  rather 
than  a  Macy's? 

HARRISON:   Of  course,  if  you  have  genuine  quality  in  your 
thought  and  your  writing,  in  your  perception  of  what's 
worth  writing  about,  there  will  be  an  audience  for  it, 
yes.   Yes.   But  that  also  is  what  some  newspapers  are 
aiming  at.   There  may  be  a  role  in  this  sense:   that  you 
begin  with  different  premises  than  a  commercial  organi- 
zation like,  say,  CBS,  where  the  driving  impulse  is  profit, 
as  it  is  in  any  business.   Then,  you  estimate  what  most 
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of  the  people  want  at  any  given  moment,  what  they're  willing 
to  pay  for.   On  the  basis  of  that,  you  prograun,  you  struc- 
ture, and  sell  advertising.   And  the  advertising  sale  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  your  success  in  estimating  what  the 
public  wants  and  giving  it  to  them.   That  is  not  the  way 
you  approach  something  like,  obviously.  The  New  Republic, 
or  Leonard  Woolf's  cottage  industry  press  in  England,  or 
so  many  of  the  things  that  the  young  are  doing  here.   They 
begin  by  saying  they  want  to  do  it  and  hope  there's  an 
audience.   So  perhaps  those  different  ways  of  going  at 
things  will  always  remain--those  who  say,  "I  want  to  make 
money,  and  I'd  also  like  to  enjoy  myself  along  the  way, 
and  if  we  can  throw  in  a  few  good  things  for  the  public 
at  the  same  time,  we'll  do  that,  too.   But  basically, 
it's  profit  and  loss  that's  going  to  make  the  decision." 

One  of  the  things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  happening 
with  the  university  presses  because  of  the  pinch  in  the 
universities,  the  scarcity  of  money,  is  that  they,  too, 
are  beginning  to  think  like  the  commercial  press,  where 
once,  in  the  old  days  they  might  have  said,  "No,  no, 
we're  in  the  business  of  publishing  what  needs  to  be 
published,  what's  worth  publishing,"  assuming  that  there 
was  an  audience  for  it,  but  not  necessarily  assuming  that 
they  would  make  money  by  doing  it.   No  commercial  pub- 
lisher can  operate  that  way.   He  can  afford  a  few  mar- 
ginal items  as  luxuries  that  he  knows  are  going  to  lose 
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money,  but  only  if  within  the  whole  framework  he  has  a 
profit-making  enterprise.   We  subsidize  education.   But 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  becomes  too  expensive,  people 
begin  to  say,  "Now,  wait  a  minute,  where  can  we  cut?" 
And  maybe  the  university  press  is  becoming  one  of  the 
places  where  you've  got  to  prove  yourself  and  proving 
yourself  means  you've  got  to  break  even  or  make  money. 
The  marketplace  is  the  ultimate  judge.   How  many  small 
periodicals  or  presses  can  hold  out  against  that  point 
of  view  may  depend  upon  how  many  rich  people  there  are 
who  are  willing  to  lose  money  just  because  they  want 
something  to  do,  or  because  they  believe  in  what  they 
are  doing,  or  both.   Well,  so  much  for  that. 
GARDNER:   Before  you  get  to  the  sale  and  so  on,  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  the  idea  of  The  New  Republic 
as  really  the  work  that  will  live  that  you  have  done. 
It's  really  in  a  very  real  sense  your  oeuvre.   The  New 
Republic  from  1953  to  1974  is  Gilbert  Harrison. 
HARRISON:   Well,  there  it  is,  in  bound  volumes,  and  you'd 
have  to  burn  all  the  libraries  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
so  it's  there.   I  don't  know  quite  what  you're  asking  me. 
Will  historians  refer  to  it?   Will  it  be  useful  .  .  .? 
GARDNER:   No,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  in  those  terms, 
as  representing  you  and  your  thought  and  your  philosophy? 
HARRISON:   You  keep  going  back  to  my  philosophy.   I  told 
you,  I  didn't  think  I  had  a  philosophy.   I  agree  it 
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represents  my  interests  and  my  tastes  and  my  preferences 
and  my  judgments  to  a  large  extent,  certainly  represents 
my  hard  work  and  my  enjoyment.   Beyond  that,  I  don't  know 
because  I  have  no  way,  as  I  said  earlier,  of  gauging  what 
impact  it  may  have  had  on  history,  on  the  way  things 
worked  out  or  didn't  work  out,  on  who  succeeded  or  who 
failed.   I  would  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  didn't  do 
any  harm.   And  as  to  whether  it  had  anything  that  you 
might  call  a  decisive  influence  in  any  area  at  any  moment, 
I  would  think  probably  not.   As  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  useful  in  the  future  as  a  reference,  or  whether  any- 
thing in  it  has  lasting  value,  I  would  doubt  it,  because 
it  was  written  to  the  moment  to  be  relevant  to  the  immedi- 
ate situation.   I  wouldn't  have  thought  there  was  much 
that  you  could  say  would  be  useful  to  another  generation, 
though  I  must  say  that  when  I  dipped  back  into  the  maga- 
zine, I  was  always  surprised  at  how  much  I  got  out  of  so 
many  things  that,  although  they  may  have  been  written  for 
the  moment,  had  meaning  over  a  period  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  years — some  of  this  in  the  literary  section, 
but  also  some  of  the  things  in  the  political  section. 
It's  extraordinary  how  contemporary  a  lot  of  it  seems. 
That's  one  of  the  things  that,  as  I  said  to  you  earlier, 
used  to  awe  me  when  I  was  dealing  with  a  problem  of  today 
and  I  would  go  back  and  by  accident    come  across  an 
article  somebody  had  written  in  1922,  and  I  thought. 
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"My  Lord,  we  could  reprint  that,  almost  without  a  word 
changed,  and  nobody  would  know  that  it  wasn't  written 
today."   That's  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
the  problems  we  were  dealing  with  didn't  change  that 
much. 

GARDNER:   At  the  same  time,  you  can  deny  having  a  philoso- 
phy, but  I  think  there  very  definitely  is  one  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  reading  The  New  Republic.   I  don't  mean  a 
philosophy  that  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words,  but  I 
think  that  someone  who  cares  to  sit  down  and  analyze  the 
things  you  say  and  believe  in  as  they're  exposed  in  The 
New  Republic  will  find  the  core  of  a  philosophy,  of  a 
system  of  thought,  of  things  that  you  believe. 
HARRISON:   Perhaps. 

GARDNER:  And  I  think  in  that  sense,  I  was  wondering  what 
your  reaction  to  that  is — the  idea  of  having  that  as  your 
heritage  or  legacy. 

HARRISON:   There's  not  much  I  can  do  about  it.   I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  that  question.   That's  probably  because 
I  don't  understand  it. 

GARDNER:  Well,  I'll  try  to  rephrase  it  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

HARRISON:   Now,  what  else  do  we  need  to  talk  about  in 
connection  with  The  New  Republic? 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  think  we're  at  the  point  to  discuss 
your  last  days  there. 
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HARRISON:   Yes.   I  sold  the  magazine,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
in  1974,  to  Martin  Peretz,  who  was  then  a  lecturer  in 
political  science,  government,  at  Harvard,  and  one  of  the 
housemasters  there,  a  young  fellow.   I  first  met  him  in 
the  spring  of  1973  in  an  apartment  in  the  Waldorf  Towers 
in  New  York,  where  I'd  gone  at  his  written  invitation  to 
hear  the  prime  minister  of  Israel,  Golda  Meir.   That 
meeting  had  been  aranged  by  Peretz,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Golda  Meir's  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Israel,  so  that 
she  could  tell  us  what  was  on  her  mind,  but  perhaps  more 
important,  so  that  she  might  listen  to  and  respond  to 
criticisms  of  Israeli  policy  that  might  be  in  the  minds, 
but  unspoken,  of  American  friends  of  Israel.   Peretz  said 
that  he  had  persuaded  her  when  he  was  in  Israel  that  she 
ought  to  hear  this  kind  of  thing,  and  she  had  agreed.   He 
had  invited  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
come  and  be  with  her.   There  were  about  fifty  people,  most 
of  them  scholars;  I'm  not  sure  I  wasn't  the  only  quasi- 
journalist  there.   There  might  have  been  one  other.   It 
was  a  successful  meeting,  a  very  spirited  exchange,  and 
Peretz  handled  it  gracefully,  I  thought.   He  introduced 
the  prime  minister  and  then  receded  into  the  background, 
and  it  was  her  show.   It  was  a  fancy  apartment;  there 
were  drinks  and  hors  d'oeuvres.   I  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  example  of  how  to  use  your  money  usefully  in 
an  unpublicized  way.   So  when  I  got  back  to  Washington, 
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I  wrote  Peretz  and  I  told  him  so  and  thanted  him  for  the 
invitation.   Well,  because  so  few  people  in  life  do  thank 
us,  I  think  he  was  grateful,  and  he  wrote  me  back  very 
warmly,  or  called  me,  and  in  passing  asked  whether  any 
additional  money,  presumably  his — that  is  to  say,  his 
wife's,  because  she  was  an  heiress  of  the  Singer  sewing 
machine  fortune — could  be  used  to  improve  The  New  Republic. 
I  said  no,  I  didn't  think  we  needed  any  additional  money 
and  that  I  didn't  know  what  I ' d  do  with  it  if  I  had  it  to 
really  make  any  difference,  useful  difference.   And  matters 
rested  there. 

I  didn't  get  to  talk  to  Peretz  during  the  Waldorf 
gathering.   I  knew  very  little  about  him,  except  that  he 
had  been  a  big  contributor  to  the  Eugene  McCarthy  campaign 
in  '68.   We  had  been  invited  to  go  to  the  McCarthys  for 
dinner  in  1969  or  '70,  but  I  was  sick.   My  wife  went,  she 
met  him,  but  I  had  not  much  knowledge  of  him.   In  the 
summer  of  '73,  when  I  was  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  he  tele- 
phoned and  suggested  that  we  get  together.   I  invited  him 
to  come  to  the  island  for  the  day.   What  I  had  in  mind, 
which  I  told  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  was  that  I  might 
be  able  to  interest  him  in  the  Liveright  Publishing 
Company,  which  I  had  purchased  a  couple  of  years  earlier, 
which  my  wife  and  I  owned.   Liveright  had  its  offices  in 
New  York  City;  my  work  was  in  Washington.   Absentee  owner- 
ship, as  is  often  the  case,  really  wasn't  working  well. 
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The  book-piablishing  firm  was  losing  money,  and  it  wasn't 
getting  the  kind  of  direction  that  it  needed.   It  needed 
tough,  full-time  supervision,  which  I  couldn't  give  it  if 
I  wanted  to  stay  with  The  New  Republic,  which  was  my  first 
interest.   Peretz  came  to  the  island,  to  our  house;  we 
were  alone  there  together.   I  fixed  a  little  lunch,  and 
we  talked. 

My  initial  impression  of  him  was  favorable.   He  was 
in  his  thirties.   He  was  educated,  articulate,  restless, 
concerned,  and  wealthy.   He,  I  knew--and  then  he  told  me 
more — had  had  some  experience  in  the  sort  of  political 
battles  which  I'd  suppose  you'd  call  the  New  Left  or  the 
Left  just  before  and  after  the  first  Eugene  McCarthy 
presidential  campaign.   If  some  of  the  activities  that 
I  hec  rd  about  and  that  he  described  seemed  to  me  too 

frivolously  radical,  exhibitionist,  they  also  seemed  that 
way  to  him  in  retrospect.   VJe  shared  a  fondness  for 
McCarthy;  we  both  admired  his  early  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War.   We  had  both  supported  his  presidential 
ambitions  in  '68,  he,  as  I  said,  with  considerable  money — 
this  was  before  campaign  reform  laws — and  I  had  done  the 
same  editorially  in  The  New  Republic.   I  also  shared 
Peretz 's  concern  for  the  survival  of  Israel. 

He  again  raised  the  subject  of  The  New  Republic,  and 
I  retaliated  by  telling  him  of  my  interest  in  his  buying 
Liveright.   I  was  frank  with  him  about  it  and  told  him  why 
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I  wanted  to  sell  it,  told  him  the  sort  of  money  it  was 
losing.   The  idea  of  losing  money  didn't  seem  to  bother 
him.   The  New  Republic  was  losing  more  money  than  Liveright. 
It  wasn't  that;  he  was  simply  not  interested  in  a  book  com- 
pany.  He  was  very  much  interested,  however,  in  The  Mew 
Republic — not  just  any  magazine,  but  The  New  Republic. 
He,  too,  had  some  sense  of  the  weight  of  its  tradition. 
But  our  talk  was  desultory.   It  was  clear  at  any  rate,  by 
the  late  afternoon,  that  the  Liveright  thing  had  nothing 
in  it,  and  I  dropped  that  subject,  and  we  talked  about 
other  things.   I  then  drove  him  down  island  to  Lillian 
Hellman's  in  Vineyard  Haven,  where  he  was  spending  the 
night.   They  were  good  friends.   In  fact,  he  told  me  a 
story  which  made  me  like  him  more.   He  said  that  she  had 
said  to  him  one  day,  "Marty,  you're  my  favorite  Zionist." 
And  he  said  he  had  said  to  her,  "Lillian,  you're  my 
favorite  fellow  traveler."   And  they  still  remained 
friends . 

I  began,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  interest,  to  think 
seriously  about  the  future  of  the  magazine.   I  would  shortly 
be  sixty.   None  of  my  children  seemed  destined  for  a  career 
in  journalism,  and  even  if  any  of  them  had  had  that  sort  of 
ambition,  the  next  generation  of  Harrisons  wouldn't  be  able 
to  sustain  the  losses  which  The  New  Republic  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  incurring.   In  addition,  my  wife's  health  was 
uncertain.   She  had  had  a  cancer  operation  several  years 
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earlier.   I  was  reasonably  sure,  in  spite  of  the  doubts 
that  I  expressed  earlier,  that  there  probably  would  be  a 
role  for  a  relatively  small,  quality  journal  of  opinion 
in  the  future  as  there  had  been  in  the  past,  possibly  a 
greater  one  as  the  country  got  more  and  more  monopoly 
control,  more  and  more  conglomerates,  more  and  more 
standardization.   Then  there  was  the  question  of  whether 
I  could  give  it  up.   It  had  been  the  center  of  my  working 
life  for  twenty  years.   I  liked  the  disciplined  deadlines. 
I  felt  that  we  were  the  custodians  of  a  tradition  that 
had  been  created  by  people  like  Herbert  Croly  and  Lippmann, 
Wilson  and  Cowley.   It  was  their  independence  and  freedom 
from  transient  fancies  in  politics,  the  clarity  of  their 
thought  and  their  style,  which  had  been  a  model  for  me. 
In  other  words,  I  did  not  regard  The  New  Republic  as  a 
commodity  with  a  marketplace  value  to  be  disposed  of  on 
that  basis;  nor,  in  fact,  I  suppose,  did  it  have  a  high 
marketplace  value.   I  never  did  find  out.   I  never  came 
to  feel,  in  all  those  twenty  years,  that  the  magazine 
under  my  editorship  matched  the  brilliance  that  these 
earlier  editors  had  brought  to  it;  and  yet  the  magazine, 
I  thought,  had  improved  over  the  past  ten  years.   I  knew 
circulation  had  more  than  tripled  in  twenty  years,  and, 
by  the  time  I  was  talking  to  Peretz,  if  we  had  not  solved 
the  financial  problem,  we  had  at  least  come  closer  to  it 
than  at  any  previous  time. 
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The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  clearer  it  was  in 
my  mind  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  transition  to  a 
younger  generation  and  to  put  The  New  Republic  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  had  the  years  ahead  of  him,  the 
concern,  the  judgment,  and  the  money  to  carry  it  for\^7ard. 
I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  Peretz  was  unqualified  on 
any  of  these  counts.   I  knew  that  under  new  leadership 
and  ownership  the  magazine  would  change.   It  would  have 
to  change — that  was  inevitable — but  change  isn't  neces- 
sarily bad. 

All  this  needed  to  be  discussed  with  Michael  Straight 
because  it  was  his  father  who'd  founded  The  New  Republic; 
Mike  had  been  its  editor.   And  Michael  had,  in  a  sense, 
handed  me  The  New  Republic,  and  I  felt  that  if  there  was 
to  be  a  new  direction,  new  ownership,  I  wanted  him  to 
feel  comfortable  about  it.   We  had  lunch,  and  I  told 
him  some  of  the  problems,  some  of  the  things  that  were 
in  my  mind,  told  him  I  was  looking  ahead  to  the  future. 
Michael,  as  usual,  was  all  tact  and  goodheartedness ,  and 
he  let  me  understand  that  the  decision  was  entirely  mine 
to  make.   So  I  felt  free  to  move  ahead. 

However,  there  was  another  prospective  buyer  who 
was  on  the  scene,  Walter  Pincus.   Walter  had  told  me  that 
he  would  like  to  be  considered;  and  although  he  didn't 
have  the  money  either  to  buy  the  magazine  or  to  subsidize 
it  over  any  period  of  time,  he  thought  that  he  and  several 
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friends  of  his  could  raise  sufficient  capital.   I  said, 
"Well,  go  ahead  and  find  out."   Walter  had  various  advan- 
tages, money  not  being  one  of  them.   He  was  familiar  with 
the  inner  workings  of  publishing.   He  had  spent  some  time 
trying  to  set  up  sort  of  a  national  newspaper;  that  hadn't 
worked  out,  largely  because  of  financing,  but  nevertheless 
he  had  gone  through  the  experience  of  working  out  how  you 
do  it,  what  it  takes  to  do  it.   He  was  a  respected  reporter 
in  Washington.   He  had  done  investigative  reporting  for 
Senators  [Stuart]  Symington  and  [William]  Fulbright  on  a 
couple  of  Senate  committees.   He  knew  his  way  around  town. 
He  was  painstaking.   Walter  would  dig  for  a  story  if  it 
took  him  halfway  to  China.   But  knowing  what  capital  might 
be  required  over  the  years  to  keep  The  New  Republic  alive 
and  vital,  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  Walter  Pincus  and 
his  friends  were  the  answer.   Nor,  indeed,  was  Walter, 
though   he  was  hopeful.   I  had  suggested  an  alternative 
to  him.   I  said,  "You  need  time,  and  I  might  be  wrong 
about  your  chances,  so  why  don't  you  meanwhile  join  our 
staff  as  a  political  writer.   You'd  be  useful  to  The  New 
Republic,  and  you'd  learn  firsthand  a  lot  more  about  its 
operation  and  its  needs  and  its  potentialities."   He 
agreed,  and  it  was  sort  of  understood  that  after  a  while 
we'd  discuss  the  ownership  question  once  more,  or  perhaps 
we'd  discuss  it  often,  and  by  then  perhaps  he'd  have  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  feasibility  of  his  hopes.   Well, 
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he  joined  us  as  a  colleague  and  was  on  the  staff  at  the 
time  of  Peretz's  appearance  as  a  potential  purchaser. 

As  a  result  of  these  different  conversations,  private 
though  I  hoped  they  would  be,  a  rumor  was  afloat  that  The 
New  Republic  was  for  sale.   A  couple  of  members  of  the 
staff  came  in  and  said,  "What's  this  we  hear  about  The 
New  Republic  being  for  sale?"   Change  makes  a  staff  ner- 
vous.  I  assured  them  that  nothing  had  happened,  and  if 
it  did  happen,  they'd  be  the  first  to  know  it.   The  rumors 
got  about  enough  so  that  I  received  a  letter  one  day  from 
a  public-spirited  businessman  in  Chicago  who  had  been  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Democratic  party  in  previous 
years.   He  asked  me  whether  The  New  Republic  might  be 
for  sale  and,  if  so,  would  I  consider  him  as  a  purchaser. 
I  already  had  two  potential  purchasers  on  my  hands,  and  I 
was  not  putting  The  New  Republic  on  the  auction  block. 
If  it  was  to  be  sold,  they  had  first  lien,  I  felt — I 
think  wrongly  now.   I  should  have  opened  this  up  to  more 
possibilities.   At  any  rate,  I  didn't  feel  that  then;  I 
felt  an  obligation  to  the  ones  I'd  talked  to  first,  and 
I  wrote  the  Chicagoan,  "No,  it  is  not  for  sale."   This 
went  on  for  some  months,  and  I  finally  sat  down  and  had 
a  long  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Pincus.   And  after  lis- 
tening to  what  he  said,  I  concluded  that  his  chances  of 
raising  the  necessary  money  were  not  good.   He  didn't 
disagree  with  that.   Then  I  asked  my  lawyer  to  get 
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together  with  the  attorney  for  Peretz  and  discuss  tentative 
terms  of  a  sale,  without  committing  myself  irrevocably  to 
any  particular  decision. 

Marty  Peretz 's  attorney  was  a  splended  fellow  in  New 
York  from  one  of  the  big  Wall  Street  law  firms,  Bill  Evarts. 
He  and  my  lawyer,  Maurice  Spanbock,  got  along  well;  they 
had  few  problems.   I  was  astonished  by  the  amount  of  paper- 
work, when  I  recalled  that  I  had  taken  over  The  New  Republic 
from  the  Straight  family  with  little  more  formality  than  a 
handshake  and  the  payment  of  the  ridiculous  amount  of 
$5,000.   I  was  asked  by  the  lawyer  what  price  I  was  putting 
on  the  magazine.   I  had  already  told  Peretz,  grabbing  a 
figure  out  of  the  air,  $380,000.   That  was  a  little  more 
than  some  of  our  annual  deficits.   [laughter]   I  don't 
know  why  I  picked  that  figure  rather  than  another.   I 
never  asked  what  Peretz  was  willing  to  pay  for  it  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort;  it  was  a  figure  that  I  landed  on.   It 
was  immediately  accepted.   The  question  was  left  open 
whether,  if  the  magazine  was  sold,  we  would  also  sell 
the  property  itself,  because  I  had  bought  a  couple  of 
houses  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  N  and  had  them 
put  together.   That  was  our  offices.   Peretz  told  his 
attorney  that  he  would  like  to  buy  the  real  estate  as 
well  as  the  magazine  itself,  which  is,  say,  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  so  on. 

The  negotiations  continued  until  January  of  '74, 
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and  then  they  hit  a  snag.   For  reasons  which  the  lawyers 
could  explain  to  you,  but  which  I  never  fully  understood, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  seller  of  The  New  Republic 
would  have  to  pay  a  very  large  federal  tax  on  unexpired 
subscriptions.   It  was  a  considerable  amount.   If  the 
buyer,  Peretz,  was  to  pay  it,  it  would  have  raised  the 
purchase  price,  which  had  been  accepted,  far  above  the 
amount  originally  mentioned.   That  made  me  uneasy.   I 
felt,  having  named  a  price,  that  I  couldn't  stick  anybody 
with  this  additional  cost.   Whatever  my  reasons  or  however 
valid  they  were,  I  decided  not  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
I  instructed  the  lawyer  to  call  off  the  negotiations. 
Peretz  was  in  Israel  and  must  have  learned  of  my 
decision  from  his  attorney.   He  promptly  wrote  me,  and 
I'll  quote  from  the  relevant  paragraph  of  his  letter: 
"In  some  way  your  feelings  that  somehow  it  would  be  better 
to  terminate  negotiations,  even  at  the  very  advanced  stage 
they  were  in,  brought  home  to  me  again  why  The  New  Republic 
was  so  very  attractive  to  me.   That  is,  I  understood  that 
your  discomfort  at  the  turn  contractual  negotiations  had 
taken  was  really  a  matter  of  taste  in  the  best  sense, 
your  taste,  and  it  was  that  which  helps  define  the  jour- 
nal."  And  he  went  on  to  express  the  hope,  as  he  put  it, 
that  "our  lawyers  have  found  common  ground  based  at  least 
as  much  on  an  understanding  of  the  special  character  of 
our  commitment  to  each  other  as  on  their  obligation  to 
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protect  our  respective  financial  interests."   And  he  said 
that  what  had  happened  "can  only  intensify  my  determination 
that  our  mutual  arrangement  over  the  coming  years  be  a 
successful  one." 

I  found  that  pretty  generous.   I  called  my  lawyer, 
Maurice  Spanbock,  and  said,  "Go  on  talking."   It  turned 
out  that  this  additional  amount  that  would  be  due  in  taxes 
was  no  problem  for  Peretz.   Money  was  never  a  problem; 
nothing  we  talked  about  had  to  do  with  the  money  side  of 
it.   There  were  some  other  problems,  but  not  money.   What- 
ever financial  questions  remained  were  satisfactorily  and 
rather  quickly  resolved. 

I  had  insisted  ...  it  was  agreed--!  didn't  have  to 
insist--that  I  would  remain  on  The  New  Republic  as  editor- 
in-chief  for  three  years  after  the  sale,  with  full  author- 
ity over  editorial  content  and  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
editorial  staff  consistent  with  any  obligations  we  had 
with  the  union.   That  was  a  rather  sweeping  delegation 
of  authority,  and  when  it  came  around  to  the  signing  of 
the  contract,  the  point  was  raised  by  his  attorney,  who 
asked  if  it  wasn't  odd.   Peretz  immediately  waved  aside 
the  point  of  the  lawyer  and  said,  "Now,  wait."   He  smiled 
at  me  and  said,  "Gil  and  I  understand  each  other.   That's 
not  to  be  discussed."   To  me,  that  contractual  provision 
was  central  because  I  had  no  desire  to  quit  the  magazine 
at  that  point.   I  looked  forward  to  guiding  its  policy 
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through  the  national  elections  in  '76.   My  assiimption  that 
this  provision  was  workable,  which  my  lawyer  may  have 
doubted,  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  I  had  not  taken 
over  editorial  direction  of  The  New  Republic  until  May  6, 
19  56,  three  years  after  I  bought  the  magazine  from  the 
Straights. 

On  March  8,  1974,  the  sales  contract  was  signed  in 
New  York  in  the  offices  of  Peretz's  attorney.   Afterwards, 
we  adjourned  to  lunch,  some  bankers'  club  on  Wall  Street, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Peretz  law  firm.   Marty  Peretz 
offered  a  friendly  and  optimistic  toast,  and  I  found  myself 
unable  to  respond;  I  was  unaccountably  low  in  spirits.   I 
returned  to  Washington,  he  went  back  to  Cambridge  where  he 
lived,  and  when  I  got  back  I  called  the  staff  in  and  in- 
formed them  what  had  happened.   I  assured  them  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  editorial  policy  or  direction  and 
that  each  person's  job  was  secure.   Then  we  made  a  public 
announcement,  the  form  of  which  Peretz  and  I  had  worked  on 
together. 

Peretz  came  down  a  week  or  so  later.   He  got  himself 
a  house  in  Georgetown  to  which  he  commuted  from  Cambridge, 
spending  one  or  two  days  a  week  in  The  New  Republic  office. 
I  was  very  anxious  that  he  have  a  decent  office.   We  had 
one  on  the  same  floor  I  was  on  and  put  it  aside,  fixed  it 
up  as  best  we  could.   It  had  an  adjoining  secretarial 
office,  and  that  was  reserved  for  Peretz  whenever  he 
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happened  to  be  in  town.   He  attended  weekly  staff  meetings 
faithfully,  unless  he  was  out  of  the  country.   He  joined 
in  discussions  we  had  about  future  articles,  the  next  issue, 
or  books  that  were  coining  up  for  review.   I  wanted  him  and 
his  wife  to  meet  some  of  the  people  in  Washington,  because 
he  was  more  or  less  a  stranger.   So  Nancy  and  I  arranged  a 
cocktail  party  at  our  house  and  invited  some  of  the  journal- 
istic fraternity  in  Washington  to  meet  the  new  owner  of  The 
New  Republic.   That  seemed  to  go  pretty  well.   He  took  an 
immediate  and  welcomed  interest  in  the  pioblishing  side  of 
the  magazine;  after  all,  it  was  his  money,  and  that  was 
something  he  should  have  been  concerned  with.   He  worked 
closely  with,  and  got  along  well  with,  the  publisher  I  had 
hired,  Robert  Myers.   They  talked  over  circulation  problems, 
increasing  advertising,  all  the  things  that  I  had  talked 
about  when  I  first  came  on  The  New  Republic. 

But  as  the  weeks  went  on,  it  was  evident  that  this 
relationship  was  not  going  to  be  without  strain.   The 
literary  editor,  Doris  Grumbach,  wasn't  always  happy  with 
Peretz's  interventions — and  there  were  interventions.   He 
didn't  view  them  as  such,  naturally,  but  the  literary 
editor  saw  them,  at  least  some  of  them,  as  bids  for  favor- 
able reviews  of  books  that  had  been  written  by  Peretz's 
friends,  or,  conversely,  unfavorable  reviews  of  books  to 
which  he  was  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  we  rocked  along.   The  amenities  were 
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more  or  less  respected;  the  magazine  came  out  every  week; 
my  routine  didn't  change.   I'm  sure  that  our  relationship 
would  have  been  made  easier,  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  preserved  the  letter  of  our  contractual  agreement,  if 
I  had  been  less  inflexible.   The  habit  of  command  was 
ingrained. 

I  went  on  summer  vacation  in  ' 74  for  a  month  to  the 
Vineyard.   I  had  always,  when  I  was  away  from  The  New 
Republic,  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  managing  editor, 
because  I  never  believed  in  trying  to  run  the  thing  by 
remote  control.   I  never  knew  what  was  in  The  New  Republic 
while  I  was  away  till  I  read  it.   There  were  no  telephone 
calls  about  what  I  thought  of  this  or  that,  I  let  it  go 
completely  because  I  didn't  see  how  else  you  could  do  it. 
If  somebody's  going  to  run  it,  he  had  to  run  it,  and  I 
left  it  to  the  managing  editor  in  my  absence.   In  this 
case,  since  Peretz  was  now  the  owner,  he  took  over.   I 
didn't  know  he  was  going  to  do  that,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  probably  a  good  idea. 
It  would  give  him  some  practice.   And  the  managing  editor 
didn't  object — the  most  adjustable  sort  of  man,  David 
Sanford.   So  while  I  was  away,  Peretz  was  in  charge  of 
the  magazine.   It  seemed  all  right  to  me. 

On  my  return  from  that  summer  vacation,  however,  I 
found  at  least  one  troublesome  situation.  I  found  that 
we  had  been  obliged  to  publish  something  Peretz  had 
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commissioned  from  a  friend  of  his  which  was  an  extremely 
long,  harsh,  well-written  attack  on  a  book  written  by 
Noam  Chomsky  which  was  unsympathetic  to  Zionism  and 
to  certain  aspects  of  Israeli  policy.   That  review,  of 
course,  appeared.   It  was  possibly  the  longest  review 
we'd  ever  published.   And  after  it  appeared,  the  author 
of  the  book,  very  naturally,  felt  offended,  asked  for 
and  was  given,  as  we  always  did,  space  in  which  to  defend 
himself.   The  only  thing  I  asked  of  him  was  to  please  be 
briefer  than  the  original  reviewer,  and  he  was,  consider- 
ably briefer,  perhaps  less  than  half  of  the  space.   Then, 
without  informing  either  me  or  the  literary  editor, 
Peretz  arranged  with  the  reviewer,  the  original  attacker 
of  the  book,  to  write  a  reply  to  Chomsky's  reply--not 
only  asked  him  to  do  it  but  assured  him,  as  the  reviewer 
wrote  us,  that  he  would  be  given  as  much  space  as  the 
aggrieved  author  of  the  book  and  that  his  reply  would 
be  pxiblished  in  the  same  format  as  the  author's  self- 
defense.   Well,  there  we  were.   I  raised  an  objection, 
wondering  how  long  this  would  go  on,  but  I  didn't  push 
it.   And  all  this  exchange  was  published.   But  it  added 
to  tensions  within  the  staff. 

There  were  a  few  other  confrontations,  none  of 
them  major  until  November.   In  November,  Peretz  mailed 
me  from  Cambridge  an  article  he  had  written  dealing,  as 
I  recall,  with  some  aspect  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
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It  didn't  seem  to  me  worthy  of  publication  in  its  sub- 
mitted form.   I  held  it.   And  soon  after  that,  he  sent 


me 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIV,  SIDE  TWO 
MARCH  24,  1976 

HARRISON:   He  sent  me  another  article  of  his.   I  don't 
know  if  he  intended  it  to  have  his  name  on  it;  perhaps 
he  meant  it  as  an  editorial  note.   It  was  on  a  blowup  in 
UNESCO,  again  having  to  do  with  Israel.   It  did  seem  to 
me  to  be  worth  publication,  but  as  I  often  did  with  things 
of  this  sort,  I  revised  it,  shortened  it,  which  I  think 
improved  it--and  it  ran  as  an  editorial  note.   But  it  did 
not  run  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  Peretz  had  written 
it.   I  think  these  two  things  triggered  an  explosion  that 
was  bound  to  have  come,  if  not  on  this,  then  on  something 
else. 

Within  a  few  days,  Peretz  had  come  back  to  Washington, 
Accompanied  by  the  publisher,  whose  presence  he  had   in  a 
sense  commandeered,  he  came  into  my  office  on  November 
25.   It  was  clear  that  he  meant  to  have  a  showdown,  which 
I  wanted  to  postpone  because  the  magazine  went  to  press 
the  following  day.   There  was  copy  on  my  desk  that  had 
to  be  readied  for  the  printer,  and  I  suggested  that  we 
defer  the  discussion  until  perhaps  the  next  day,  after 
everything  had  gone  to  the  printer  and  we  were  in  the 
clear.   That  was  not  Peretz 's  wish.   He  then  delivered 
an  ultimatum.   I  was  instructed  to  vacate  my  office,  get 
out,  and  move  into  his  office.   I  was  instructed  to 
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publish  his  article  as  he  had  written  it.   I  had,  inciden- 
tally, given  him  back  that  article  with  quite  a  few  marginal 
notations  of  suggestions  for  revision  and  suggested  to  him 
that  he  give  it  another  whirl.   I  was  instructed  to  show 
him  in  advance  all  articles  that  were  being  considered  for 
publication,  and  I  was  instructed  to  inform  him  in  advance 
of  what  would  appear  in  The  New  Republic  the  next  week. 
Of  all  these  demands,  only  the  last  seemed  to  me  feasible. 
During  all  of  this  tense — I  wouldn't  say  conversation  be- 
cause there  was  little  left  for  me  to  say — the  publisher 
remained  silent,  clearly  embarrassed.   I  didn't  say  much, 
hoping  Peretz  would  just  go  away  so  that  I  could  get  back 
to  work.   And  when  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out,  he  left, 
and  I  did  go  back  to  work.   But  he  was  back  the  next  day, 
demanding  to  know  exactly  why  his  article  was  not  accept- 
able for  publication.   I  think  it  was  at  that  point  that 
I  handed  it  to  him,  as  revised,  explained  that  I  had  gone 
over  it  rather  carefully  and  made  certain  notes  on  it  for 
possible  revision,  and  I  said  that  it  might  be  salvageable 
and  to  have  another  look  at  it.   I  added  that  there  was  no 
rule  against  publishing  signed  articles  or  unsigned 
articles  written  by  him,  to  which  he  replied,  I  think 
quite  rightly,  "There  better  not  be."   He  left,  after 
delivering  a  few  more  remarks,  which  included  the  alle- 
gation that  the  staff  was  dissatisfied  with  my  performance, 
which  was  news  to  me.   He  also  questioned  the  sincerity  of 
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my  Jewishness — and  I  told  him  I  didn't  need  him  to  psycho- 
analyze me  on  that  subject — and  doubted  the  "consistency 
of  my  candor."   In  brief,  I  was  a  liar.   I  was  trembling 
by  then,  and  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  we  had  reached 
the  breaking  point.   There  was  nowhere  to  go  but  out.   In 
fairness  to  Peretz,  he  had  not  bought  this  magazine  for 
any  financial  advantage  to  himself  but  to  express  his 
opinions,  and  he  was  impatient.   He  had  a  new  car,  and 
he  wanted  to  drive  it. 

GARDNER:   Wasn't  he  violating,  though,  the  term  of  the 
contract? 

HARRISON:   That  seemed  so  to  me,  and  for  that  reason  I 
promptly  wrote  my  lawyer,  told  him  what  had  happened  as 
exactly  as  I  could,  and  said  that  in  my  judgment  there 
had  been  a  breach  of  contract.   But  how  do  you  enforce 
a  contract  like  this?   That's  what  my  lawyer  had  asked 
at  the  start.   I  had  assumed  that  you  wouldn't  have  to 
enforce  it;  it  was  self-enforcing.   I  had  nothing  further 
to  say  to  Peretz.   My  lawyer  called  his  lawyer,  quoted 
from  my  letter,  and  the  only  question  was  how  to  work 
out  the  terms  of  my  departure.   Nobody  questioned  that 
I  had  been  assured  of  three  years  employment  at  The  New 
Republic  and  my  salary  had  been  stated  in  the  sales  con- 
tract.  I  had  certain  rights  to  health  benefits  and 
retirement  benefits;  there  were  a  few  complications  of 
that  kind.   But  it  was  obvious  to  my  lawyer  and  to  me 
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that  the  faster  Peretz  could  get  me  out  the  better,  and 
money  was  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way. 

So  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time,  the  terms 
of  my  resignation  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  lawyers,  and 
awaited  Peretz 's  signature.   That  was  given  on  January  8, 
1975.   The  lawyer  called  me  from  New  York,  and  he  said, 
"The  agreement  has  been  signed."   I  had  already  prepared 
a  note  to  go  into  the  editorial  section  announcing  my 
resignation.   I  walked  into  the  outer  office,  asked  that 
it  be  typed  up,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  managing  editor, 
who  was  shocked.   He  said,  "What's  going  to  happen  to  me? 
I  haven't  paid  for  my  house."   And  I  said,  "As  sure  as  I'm 
standing  here,  Marty  Peretz  will  need  you.   You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  your  job."   I  was  right  about  that;  he  was 
not  fired.   I  called  a  moving  company.   Within  two  hours 
they  came  and  removed  all  the  furniture  from  my  office-- 
which  belonged  to  me  personally--and  pictures  of  mine  that 
had  been  on  the  walls,  and  books.   My  secretary  brought  in 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  place  to  put  the  telephone.   A  man  from 
Newsweek  came  around  and  asked  some  questions  and  took  a 
picture.   And  at  about  two- thirty,  I  got  out,  went  home, 
and  then  across  the  street  to  the  [Washington]  Cathedral 
to  speak  at  the  memorial  service  for  Walter  Lippmann.   It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  coincidence  of  my  departure  and  the 
memorial  service  was  appropriate.   I  never  went  back. 
GARDNER:   Before  we  go  into  any  other  points  of  detail. 
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would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  you  legally  to  have 
returned  the  $380,000  to  him  and  said,  "You're  not  living 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  the  sale  is  invalidated"? 
HARRISON:   No.   That's  an  interesting  question  because  it 
brings  in  by  the  back  door  one  of  the  things  that  I  had 
asked  to  have  in  the  original  contract  which  was  knocked 
out.   I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  continuity,  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  "Who  can  tell?   I  think  this  man  can  carry  this 
on  as  I  had  hoped,  but  on  the  other  hand,  all  sorts  of 
things  can  happen.   He  can  die  tomorrow.   He  can  get  a 
divorce.   He  can  get  bored.   Then  what  happens  to  The 
New  Republic?"   I  had  explained  this  to  my  lawyer  and 
said,  "I  want  a  provision  that  specifies  that  if  any  of 
these  things  happen  within  a  given  period  of  time--it 
can't  be  too  long  a  period,  possibly  five  years  or  so — I 
will  have  the  right  to  buy  The  New  Republic  back,  presum- 
ably for  the  amount  that  Peretz  paid  for  it."   That  was 
drawn  up  in  great  detail,  but  the  more  the  lawyers  went 
over  it,  the  more  impossible  it  seemed,  and  my  lawyer 
said,  "There  is  no  way  of  calculating  value.   How  can 
we  do  it?   We  don't  know,  he  doesn't  know  how  much  he's 
going  to  be  putting  into  the  magazine,  what  changes  he's 
going  to  make,  what's  going  to  happen  to  real  estate. 
You  can't  say  that  in  three  or  four  or  five  years  the 
price  will  be  such  and  such,  not  knowing  what  he's  going 
to  do  with  the  magazine.   It's  an  unworkable  provision; 
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you've  got  to  take  it  on  faith."   Just  as,  I  later  learned, 
there's  no  way  of  enforcing  a  contract  if  there  is  not 
goodwill  on  both  sides.   Yes,  there  had  been  in  my  terms 
a  breach  of  contract,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  accepted; 
or  whether  it  was  accepted  or  not,  Peretz  met  all  of  his 
obligations  under  the  contract  before  I  left.   That  was  a 
condition  of  my  leaving.   I  told  all  the  staff;  there  were 
some  moving,  teary  moments,  and  that  was  the  end.   Not  long 
after,  Peretz  sold  the  building  and  moved  into  a  new,  modern 
office  building.   Stanley  Karnow  resigned,  he  said  on 
principle,  after  a  couple  of  run-ins  that  had  to  do  with 
editorial  policy.   Walter  Pincus  was  fired  after  other 
kinds  of  run-ins  and  something  indiscreet  he'd  said  about 
Peretz  which  Time  magazine  quoted.   Doris  Grumbach  was 
fired  and  is  now  happily  doing  reviewing,  editing,  and 
being  a  professor  at  a  local  university.   And  the  maga- 
zine continues  to  be  published. 
GARDNER:   Have  you  read  it  at  all? 
HARRISON:   I  look  at  it. 
GARDNER:   And? 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  think  it  has  as  firm  a  center, 
[laughter]   The  place  I  look  first,  the  thing  that  I  put 
so  much  time  in,  is  the  lead  editorial.   That  has  gone  to 
pieces,  perhaps  reflecting  the  lack  of  a  full-time  editor. 
Marty  Peretz,  I  gather,  is  still  commuting.   Dave  Sanford's 
in  charge.   I  don't  know  how  discerning  an  eye  you  would 
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have  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  same,  but  that  is 
apparent  to  me.   The  two  things  that  have  not  changed  are 
the  two  things  which  I  regarded  as  the  heavyweight  attrac- 
tions, and  they're  still  there:   John  Osborne  goes  on 
writing  just  as  he  did  about  the  ^-Jhite  House,  and  TRB 
goes  on  writing  his  column,  I'm  sure,  with  no  interference. 
Those  are  the  two  things  that  haven't  changed.   The  rest 
has . 

GARDNER:   In  a  Newsweek  article  in  January  of  1975,  entitled, 
very  cutely,  "A  Little  Insurrection,"  one  of  the  things  they 
mention  as  a  point  of  disagreement  was  a  New  York  Times  ad 
that  Peretz  had  put  in  endorsing  [Jacob]  Javits  in  October. 
HARRISON:   Yes,  I  did  not  see  the  ad  the  day  it  appeared. 
I  believe  it  appeared  on  a  Friday,  Thursday  or  Friday;  and 
the  election,  I  believe,  was  to  be  the  following  week. 
Somebody  on  our  staff  telephoned  me--I  was  out  of  town-- 
outraged,  and  said,  "Did  you  see  this?"   I  had  not.   He 
said,  "Well,  for  The  New  Republic  to  be  endorsing  a  sena- 
torial candidate  in  New  York,  I  think  that's  all  wrong." 
I  said,  "So  do  I."   It's  one  thing  for  Martin  Peretz, 
before  he  had  bought  the  magazine;  it's  another  thing  to 
buy  an  ad  and  put  the  name  of  The  New  Republic  on  it-- 
Martin  Peretz,  New  Republic — both  names  were  on  it.   I 
immediately  called  Peretz  in  Cambridge  and  told  him  what 
I  thought.   He  said,  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  this.   I 
agree  with  you.   I  agree."   And  he  said  either  he  was 
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writing,  or  had  written  already,  or  had  dictated  to  his 
secretary  a  letter  to  the  Times  which  he  asked  them  to 
publish  before  the  election, pointing  out  that  this  was 
a  personal  opinion  and  did  not  mean  that  The  New  Republic 
was  endorsing  Senator  Javits,  and  he  hoped  that  that  would 
be  made  clear  to  the  readers.   I  said,  "Well,  thanks,  I 
think  that's  the  right  thing  to  do."   But  John  Oakes ,  who 
is  the  editorial  page  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  thought  I'd  check.   So  I  called 
Oakes  a  couple  of  days  later;  I  think  it  was  a  Sunday. 
I  said,  "John,  have  you  got  a  letter  from  Peretz  on  this?" 
He  said,  "No,  we  haven't."   And  I  said,  "If  I  write  a  one- 
or  two-line  letter  saying  that  'this  advertisement  for 
Javits  did  not  imply  any  endorsement  by  The  New  Republic 
of  his  candidacy;  The  New  Republic  has  taken  no  position 
on  that  election,'  would  you  have  space  for  it?"   He  said, 
"I  think  I  can  work  it  in  if  you  keep  it  to  a  sentence  or 
two."   I  did;  that  letter  was  published.   Peretz  later 
explained  to  me  that  his  secretary  had  misunderstood  him 
or  something.   It  was  not  a  great  point  of  friction;  that 
is  to  say,  he  wasn't  saying,  "I'm  right"  and  I  wasn't 
saying,  "You're  wrong."   He  agreed  that  that  had  been 
an  error. 

GARDNER:   Well,  not  a  great  point  of  friction,  but  never- 
theless .  .  . 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  one  of  those  little  things  that  added 
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to  the  tension. 

GARDNER:   The  grain  of  sand.   Also  in  the  same  article, 
Peretz  was  quoted  as  saying  words  to  the  effect  that  under 
you.  The  New  Republic  was  a  one-man  operation,  and  that 
his  plans  were  to  operate  it  in  a  more  collegial  way. 
HARRISON:   I  wonder  how  many  times  he  has  regretted  using 
that  word  collegial,  because  he  often  expressed  that  view 
when  he  first  came  to  the  magazine.   It  was  a  good  thing 
to  say--it  sounded  good — but  magazines  can  only  have  one 
editor,  and  I  think  that  if  you  would  ask  any  of  the  people 
who  were  on  the  staff  when  I  was--who  later  left--what  life 
was  like  under  Peretz,  I  think  they  and  I  think  he  would 
agree  that  he  isn't  running  it  that  way;  you  can't.   But 
you  say  a  lot  of  things  before  you  know  what  the  job  is 
that  you  might  later  regret  or  have  to  revise.   That's 
one  of  them. 

GARDNER:   VJell,  let  me  ask  you  a  contentious  question. 
Do  you  think  your  disagreement  on  philosophy — I  don't 
want  to  use  the  word  philosophy  because  I  know  how  up- 
setting it  is  to  you — on  political  attitude  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  irritation,  too?   The  fact  that 
while  you  were  with  The  New  Republic  its  Mideast  policy 
was  much  more  evenhanded  than  pro-Zionist  in  any  way. 
HARRISON:   I  wouldn't  have  described  it  as  that.   I  would 
have  described  it  as  consciously  and  in  some  cases  wildly 
pro- Israel.   Marty  Peretz  and  I  had  no  disagreement  about 
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the  survival  of  Israel.   We  might  differ  on  tactics.   We 
might  differ  on  whether  one  would  cross  all  the  Ts  and 
dot  all  the  ^s  of  the  Israeli  foreign  office;  I  think 
perhaps  we  would  disagree  about  that.   I  would  be  looking 
at  it  not  just  as  a  Jew  but  as  somebody  who  is  concerned 
about  American  foreign  policy  and  various  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East.   I  would  not  have 
been  as  wholeheartedly  crusading  for  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment's point  of  view  as  he,  but  you  couldn't  say  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  us  in  terms  of  our 
attachment  to  the  survival  of  Israel. 

GARDNER:   No,  I  don't  mean  attachment  to  the  survival 
of  Israel.   I  don't  mean  to  imply  that. 

HARRISON:   But  there  was  a  dif ference--it  became  apparent 
early--as  to  the  intensity  of  one's  commitment  and  also 
to  the  importance  of  that  controversy  in  relation  to 
every  other  problem  that  The  New  Republic  was  interested 
in:   how  much  space  you'd  give  that  subject,  how  often 
you'd  talk  about  it,  not  simply  the  way  you'd  talk  about 
it.   Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  genuine  difference  there. 
GARDNER:   Later  on,  I  guess — I'm  trying  to  place  it  in 
time  now.   The  Mayaguez  incident  would  be  later  on;  it 
would  be  after  you  had  already  left. 
HARRISON:   This  is  the  seizure  of  the  ship? 
GARDNER:   Yes. 
HARRISON:   That  was  just  after  I  left,  and  that's  when 
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he  had  his  first  run-in  with  Stanley  Karnow. 
GARDNER:   Right.   Because  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that, 
too,  indicates  a  very  great  difference  in  perspective  on 
American  foreign  policy.   The  line  that  you  maintained-- 
I  don't  mean  line  in  a  negative  sense,  now;  I  mean  line 
in  the  sense  of  continuity  throughout  your  years  at  The 
New  Republic- -was  much  more  the  offspring  of  the  Lippmann- 
Croly  attitude  of,  well,  of  noninvolvement  where  it's 
possible  to  avoid  involvement,  American  foreign  policy 
being  strong  but  never  overextended,  whereas  the  May ague z 
incident  is  probably  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  a 
wasted  action.   Of  course,  I  shouldn't  editorialize  as 
a  questioner,  but  it  just  seemed  to  me  that  that  does 
seem  to  point  up  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
foreign  policy  that  you  would  have  had  and  the  foreign 
policy  that  he  showed. 

HARRISON:   Perhaps.   I  can't  read  Peretz's  mind.   He  might 
have  felt  that  given  our  commitment  to  Israel  and  the  dan- 
gers that  country  faced,  that  any  evidence  to  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  was  weak,  not  determined  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments and  show  the  club  and  use  it  when  challenged, 
might  be  taken  as  a  weakening  of  our  position  in  the 
Middle  East  and  a  weakening  of  our  resolve  to  stand  by 
Israel.   He  could  have  interpreted  it  that  way,  in  which 
case,  then,  the  whole  of  American  foreign  policy  would 
turn  on  the  fulcrum  of  Israel.   I  don't  know  if  he 
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would  go  that  far-- I  don't  think  he  would — but  if  he  does 
go  that  far,  then  you'd  have  a  logical  explanation  of  his 
attitude. 

GARDNER:   You've  had  no  contact  with  him  since  then,  I 
take  it. 

HARRISON:   I've  not  seen  him  since  I  left. 
GARDNER:   There  are  a  couple  of  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   I  read  about  him  in  the  press  because  he  talks 
quite  freely  to  any  journalist  who  wants  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  things  I  did  wrong  or  the  way  the  magazine's 
going  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   Would  you  like  to  talk  about  that? 
HARRISON:   ...  or  how  he  differs  with  me. 
GARDNER:   Would  you  like  to  talk  about  that  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  article  at  all? 

HARRISON:   There  have  been  various  pieces  like  that. 
Unless  you  know  something  about  a  story,  you  aren't  going 
to  be  as  aware  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  press,  and  when 
I  got  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  press  treatment  I  be- 
gan to  see  how  true  that  was.   For  example,  at  the  time 
The  New  Republic  was  sold — which  was  not  a  controversial 
story;  it  just  needed  good  reporting — I  was  interested  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  inaccurate  story  and  the  most  poorly 
placed  story  appeared  in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Washington  Post,  where  I  knew  most  of  the  top  people.   It 
was  consigned  to  the  Style  section.   And  the  best,  most 
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accurate  story,  was  in  Time  magazine.   The  New  York  Times 
also  had  a  reliable  report. 

GARDNER:   The  Time  story  was  very  thorough,  I  thought. 
HARRISON:   Yes,  it  was. 

GARDNER:   The  only  thing  I  found  funny  about  it  was  that 
in  March,  they  ran  the  story  fairly  objectively,  and  then 
in  December  had  the  line,  "Press  observers  expected  early 
trouble  for  Gil  Harrison."   Now,  if  the  press  observers 
had  expected  that,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
included  that  in  their  March  25  article. 
HARRISON:   Well  .  .  .  [laughter] 

GARDNER:   Well,  there  are  a  number  of  quotes.   I  don't 
know  whether  to  include  them  in  here  or  not.   They're 
hard  to  dig  out,  so  I  think  maybe  I  should.   I  have  quotes 
from  Peretz  talking  about  you.   For  example,  in  The  New 
Republic,  "Gil  Harrison  leaves  us  with  standards  of 
excellence  that  are  a  challenge." 

HARRISON:   That  was  just  after  our  parting.   I  really  was 
surprised  at  his  printing  that  goodbye  note.   But  then 
Doris  Grumbach  explained  what  happened.   Unbeknownst  to 
me,  Doris  decided  she  wasn't  going  to  let  my  departure  go 
by  without  saying  something  in  her  column,  and  so  she  wrote 
something  that  week  in  the  back  of  the  book  which  was  nice 
about  me.   And  Peretz,  she  told  me,  was  annoyed  with  her 
doing  it,  but  then  felt  perhaps  that  he  had  to  say  some- 
thing, too.   And  so  this  appeared  in  the  front  about  me. 
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It  was  the  last  kind  word  to  come  from  that  source. 
GARDNER:   Well,  Doris  Grumbach,  in  that  issue,  has  some 
wonderful  things  to  say.   She  calls  you  a  "first-rate 
editor,"  and  says,  "You  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
art  and  craft  of  editing,  the  way  to  cut  quickly  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  exposing  the  point  of  the  piece,  and 
leaving  it  alone  with  its  point  once  it  had  been  said." 
Which  to  me,  I'm  entering  it  in  here  because  I  think  it's 
worthy  of  note  as  a  principle  of  editing.   That  really 
sums  it  up  well. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  disagree  with  that.   [laughter] 
GARDNER:   There  are  some  other  articles  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  here  that  are  not  directly  associated  with 
this.   But  before  we  finish  up,  is  there  anything  else 
you  want  to  say  about  Peretz? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  give  up  hope.   I 
came  into  The  New  Republic  a  little  bit  older  than  Peretz 
is  now.   My  experience  in  journalism  was  greater  than  his, 
but  not  that  much  greater.   It's  true  that  I  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  publisher — by  the  way,  a  word  he  used; 
he  said  he  intended  to  serve  as  that  for  three  years.   I 
didn't  feel  that  I  was  on  top  of  things,  that  I  was  really 
satisfied  with  what  I  was  doing  and  the  magazine  was  doing 
until  about  19  72,  and  then  I  did  feel  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing.   I'd  learned  a  lot  of  things,  I'd  made  mistakes, 
and  I  said  to  myself  then,  and  I  say  to  myself  now,  that 
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one  doesn't  really  know  what  somebody's  going  to  become. 
I  don't  know  what  kind  of  magazine  it  will  eventually  be, 
and  I  don't  know  what  Peretz  will  turn  out  to  be .   He's 
volatile;  he's  passionate;  he's  bright;  he  can  do  all 
sorts  of  things.   He  may  prove  to  be  a  good  editor.   But 
I  have  to  say  that  I  wish  he  would  curb  his  appetite  for 
publicity,  because  every  time  he  yields  to  temptation,  I 
come  out  worse. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  intend  not  to  respond  in  any  way?   Do 
you  intend  to  remain,  except  for  this  transcript,  to 
remain  silent? 

HARRISON:   Yes.   I  did  write  one  letter  the  other  day — let 
me  see  if  I  can  find  it.   I  had  thought  of  trying  to  cor- 
rect some  errors  in  the  piece  that  appeared  in  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  and  then  I  thought,  no,  what's  the  point 
of  it?   To  get  into  this  sort  of  thing  would  be  endlessly 
answering  people.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   But  I  did 
write  one  letter  to  a  newspaper.   ^"Jhy  I  did  it,  I'm  not 
quite  sure,  but  somebody  said  he  was  writing  something 
for  the  Washington  Star  about  The  New  Republic,  and  would 
I  talk  to  him.   And  I  said  yes,  because  I  never  refuse  to 
talk  to  a  reporter;  I  only  refuse  to  talk  about  Peretz 
and  what  has  happened  to  The  New  Republic  or  the  circum- 
stances of  my  departure.   But  if  they  want  to  talk  to  me 
about  anything  having  to  do  with  the  past  of  when  I  was 
on  The  New  Republic,  of  course  I  feel  free  to  talk  about 
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that.   I  don't  feel  free  to  talk  publicly  about  a  man  to 
whom  I  sold  the  magazine.   It  was  my  decision,  I  sold  it, 
and  it's  not  up  to  me  to  criticize  it.   But  this  reporter 
said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  things  in  the  past, 
and  I  said,  "Fine."   When  he  got  to  questions  that  I  knew 
he  was  leading  to,  because  I'd  gone  through  this  before, 
about  the  present  New  Republic  or  about  Peretz  or  what  I 
thought  of  him  or  how  I  happened  to  sell  it,  I  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  comment  on  that.   I  told  you  that."   We  had 
a  friendly  conversation,  and  he  had  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Star.   Unlike  Bob  Sherrill, 
who  wrote  the  piece  in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  the 
reporter  at  least  called  me.   However,  nothing  I  said  to 
him  appeared  in  the  story.   That's  all  right.   You  hear  a 
lot  of  things;  you  don't  put  it  all  in  your  article. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  factual  errors  that  I  thought 
I  ought  to  correct,  because  history  becomes  what  appears 
in  print.   If  you  allow  everything  to  go  by,  including 
all  the  errors,  without  saying  a  word  for  publication, 
nobody  is  going  to  know  truth  from  falsehood.   So  I  did 
write  a  letter  to  the  Star.   All  I  did  was  point  out  the 
places  where  the  reporter  had  gone  wrong  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Peretz.   He  was  wrong  about  who  had  commissioned 
the  Oriana  Fallaci  interview;  he  was  wrong  about  when  it 
first  appeared  and  under  whose  auspices.   He  was  wrong  in 
attributing  a  quotation  to  Willard  Straight;  in  fact,  it 
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was  Herbert  Croly,  and  then  he  got  the  quotation  wrong. 
He  said  that  I  had  "chased  Gertrude  Stein  around  Paris." 
I  had  never  been  in  Paris  when  Gertrude  Stein  was  there. 
He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  that  The 
New  Republic  lost  money,  when  for  twenty  years  I  battled 
to  try  to  cut  the  deficit  and  try  to  get  it  at  the  break- 
even point.   And  he  quoted  me  as  saying  that  I  had  been 
looking  for  a  liberal  to  buy  The  New  Republic.   I  never 
said  that  to  anybody;  that's  not  a  word  that  I  use  in 
that  connection.   What  I'd  told  him  was  that  I  was 
looking  for  someone  with  the  means  and  the  judgment  and 
the  ability  to  carry  on  this  tradition.   I  did  not  use 
the  word  liberal,  and  I  didn't  want  it  to  remain  as  part 
of  the  record.   He  also  got  all  wrong  something  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Kennedys.   He  wrote,  I'm  quoting,  that  I  had 
found  myself  "going  eye-to-eye  with  Bobby  Kennedy,  who 
was  attempting  to  turn  Harrison  to  stone  after  a  New 
Republic  article  said  Attorney  General  Kennedy  had  demon- 
strated specific  grounds  of  disqualification."   The 
article  to  which  he's  referring  was  written  by  Bickel. 
It  was  published  before  Kennedy  became  attorney  general. 
And  my  only  face- to- face  encounter  with  Bobby  Kennedy 
occurred  years  later,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate.   So  he 
got  the  facts  wrong.   Not  terribly  important,  just  wrong. 
And  finally,  there  was  an  inference  in  his  article  that 
Peretz  was  all  for  Israel,  which  implied  that  there  was 
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a  change  in  editorial  policy,  and  I  just  wanted  to  assure 
him  that  the  new  owner's  concern  for  the  survival  of 
Israel  had  been  shared  by  his  predecessor.   That's  all. 
GARDNER:   Was  the  letter  published? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  the  letter  was  published.   It's  of  no 
great  consequence.   I  don't  really  know  why  I  made  an 
exception  in  this  case,  but  I  did. 
GARDNER:   Okay,  Germany. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  I  wonder  if  you  recall,  as  you  listened 
to  this  monologue,  my  telling  you  of  an  experience  that 
I'd  had  when  I  was  in  Germany  in  19  37,  and  I'd  gone  to  a 
synagogue,  and  I'd  found  a  picture,  and  I'd  gone  to  the 
artist  and  had  met  the  boy,  his  son,  the  thirteen-year- 
old,  and  the  note  that  I'd  gotten  from  the  father,  begging 
me  to  save  his  child.   Do  you  recall  that? 
GARDNER:   Yes. 

HARRISON:   I  kept  that  picture  all  these  years,  thirty- 
eight  years  or  so,  and  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  per- 
haps more  than  that,  I  said  to  myself,  what  am  I  doing 
holding  onto  that  picture?   It  isn't  even  on  the  wall. 
Why  don't  I  give  it  to  somebody  who  might  appreciate  it 
and  display  it?   I  thought,  well,  the  place  to  give  it 
is  a  synagogue. 

I  belong  to  Temple  Sinai  here  in  Washington--for 
whatever  interest  it  may  have  to  you — I  belong  to  it, 
although  I've  never  met  the  rabbi,  because  about  a 
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couple  of  years  ago  my  wife  said  to  me  one  day,  "If  you 
don't  join   a  synagogue  here  in  town,  you're  going  to  be 
buried  in  the  Episcopal  Church."   That  so  shook  me.   Well, 
which  one  should  I  join?   There's  a  big,  fancy  one  down 
the  street  from  us,  but  that  isn't  my  taste.   So  Nancy 
said,  "I'll  check  around  and  find  out  who  the  rabbis  are 
in  town."   Nancy  is  more  familiar  with  these  things  than 
I  was.   She  talked  with  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Phil  Newell, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Center  here.   Phil 
knows  all  the  rabbis,  and  Phil  said,  "I  think  the  fellow 
I  like  best  is  Lippman,  Rabbi  Lippman.   Why  doesn't  he 
join  Temple  Sinai?"   So,  on  the  advice  of  this  Presbyterian, 
via  my  wife,  I  became  a  dues-paying  member,  and  remain  as 
such. 

So  I  thought,  I'll  call  Temple  Sinai.   So  I  called 
Temple  Sinai--it  was  on  a  Thursday  afternoon,  I  think — 
and  a  lady  answered.   She  didn't  sound  as  if  she  knew 
much  what  she  was  doing.   And  I  said,  "Are  you  people 
going  to  be  around  for  a  little  while?"   She  said,  "Yes, 
there  will  be  somebody  here.   I'll  be  here  for  another 
hour."   So  I  said,  "I'll  come  right  over.   I  just  want 
to  leave  something."   I  drove  over  to  the  synagogue,  and 
she  was  the  only  one  there.   Rabbi  wasn't  there.   And  I 
said,  "Here's  this  picture  I  bought  in  Germany  in  19  37 
in  the  synagogue  where  the  original  is.   This  is  not  the 
original;  this  is  one  of  several  lithographs  or  etchings. 
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I  don't  know  which.   It  was  on  the  wall  of  this  synagogue 
that  was  burned  down  a  year  later.   And  I  thought  maybe 
you'd  like  to  have  it.   My  name  is  Harrison,"  and  I  walked 
out.   Nell,  she  had  never  seen  me,  and  I  didn't  even  give 
my  full  name,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  that.   She 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do  with 
it?"   I  thought  as  I  left,  "Maybe  that  was  the  wrong 
decision.   Maybe  I  should  have  made  a  little  more  of  it. 
It'll  probably  end  up  in  a  white  elephant  sale.   Neverthe- 
less, better  out  of  my  house  and  in  their  house."   About 
three  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from  Rabbi  Lippman, 
whom  I  don't  know,  saying,  "Dear  Mr.  Harrison,  you  cannot 
appreciate  what  this  picture  means  to  me  because,"  he 
said,  "right  after  the  war,  I  worked  in  New  York  on  a 
project"  —  I  think  it  was  for  the  American  Hebrew 
Congregations-- "dealing  with  art,  and  I  worked  very  closely 
with  the  artist  who  did  that  picture.   And  I  wonder  if  you 
know,"  said  he,  "that  the  artist's  son  is  now  the  director 
of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York." 
GARDNER:   Oh,  that's  amazing. 

HARRISON:   Now,  can  you  conceive  of  the  series  of  coin- 
cidences that  that  story  involves?   And  for  thirty-eight 
years  my  feeling  guilty  ... 

GARDNER:   Oh,  but  you  came  through,  earlier  in  our  inter- 
view. 
HARRISON:   The  father's  alive;  the  son  is  alive;  the 
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picture  is  on  the  east  wall  of  the  rabbi's  study  in 
Washington.   Isn't  that  a  great  story? 

[Second  Part]  March  25,  1976 

GARDNER:   Today  we're  turning  from  The  New  Republic  to  some 
of  the  many  political  figures  with  whom  you  came  into  con- 
tact during  your  years  with  the  magazine.   Shall  I  begin 
to  supply  you  with  names?   I  suppose  the  first  that  comes 
to  mind  clearly  would  be  Adlai  Stevenson's.   He  was  a 
dominant  figure  of  The  New  Republic  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifties. 

HARRISON:   Yes.   I  ought  to  say  that  until  I  came  to 
Washington  with  The  New  Reptiblic,  I  hadn't  known  much 
about  politicians.   I'd  had  some  casual  meetings  with 
some  of  them  during  the  early  AVC  period  and  before  the 
war  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  president,  but  politics  was 
not  my  major  interest.   I  hadn't  been  in  any  kind  of 
political  activity  to  speak  of  in  California.   I  had 
worked  abroad,  not  in  politics.   When  I  came  here  and 
began  to  work  with  The  New  Republic,  inevitably  I  heard 
more  about  politics  and  began  to  see  more  of  politicians. 
But  in  all  those  years  of  writing  about  politics  and  ob- 
serving the  business  of  this  company  town--which,  I  sup- 
pose is  politics;  at  least  it's  government,  and  government 
is  politics — I  can't  say  that  I  ever  got  to  know  a  poli- 
tician in  any  intimate  way.   I  don't  have  a  close  friend 
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today  who  is  a  politician;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did,  with 
the  possible  exception  at  one  period  of  Dick  Boiling. 
That  was  not  because  he  was  a  congressman  from  Missouri 
but  because  I  had  known  him  in  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  had  been  a  fan  of  his  in  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  had  hoped  that  he  would  become  chairman  of 
AVC.   Our  friendship  dated  from  that  period.   It  cooled 
in  later  years  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, was  that  Dick  was  what  came  to  be  called  a  hawk, 
and  was  a  rather  conventional  supporter  of  the  hardest 
military  line  and  the  largest  possible  military  estab- 
lishment.  That  was  a  point  of  view  which  made  us  allies 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   But  my  attitude  to- 
ward American  foreign  policy  and  foreign  intervention  and 
the  growth  of  the  military  establishment  changed  somewhat 
through  the  years,  changed  more  than  his  did,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  and  we  had  less  to  talk  about,  less  to 
agree  upon.   In  addition  to  which,  as  happened  more  than 
once,  Dick  was  divorced.   We  had  been  good  friends  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  and  I  find  it  almost  impossible 
in  these  cases  to  remain  friends  of  both.   It  was  the 
wife  who  remained  the  friend  and  Dick  whom  we  never  saw. 
My  close  friends  were  of  another  sort;  they  were  not  in 
politics.   There  were  old  California  friends  that  I  grew 
up  with,  or  they  were  newer  friends  from  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  but  none  of  them  was  an  active 
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politician.   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  politicians  have  this 
problem.   They  must  have  friends,  but  I  wonder  if  their 
friends  are  politicians.   I  suspect  not.   Or  perhaps  they 
don't  need  friends,  just  allies  and  acquaintances  or 
enemies . 

GARDNER:   The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  here  is — 
and  it's  sort  of  a  strange  one — is  it  possible  to  differen- 
tiate between  politicians  and,  say,  those  who  govern, 
between  politicians  and  statesmen?   The  use  of  the  word 
politician  troubles  me  a  little  bit  because,  for  example, 
you  were  close  to  the  Roosevelts  in  the  early  1940s. 
HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  think  it's  true  to  say  that  I  was 
close  to  the  Roosevelts.   I  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  I  met  the  president,  but  this  is  very  far  from 
intimacy  or  even  friendship.   You  can  be  fond  of  people; 
they  can  be  fond  of  you;  you  can  admire  them;  you  can  see 
them.   But  friendship  is  something  different.   My  friends, 
most  of  whom  are  now  dead,  were  Alex  Bickel,  a  law  profes- 
sor; Jack  Stanley,  an  unemployed  writer  in  California;  old 
friends  in  Los  Angeles  that  I  had  gone  to  junior  high 
school  with  and  with  whom  I  feel  at  ease  and  for  whom  I 
have  an  affection  that  is  quite  different  from  any  feel- 
ings I  might  have  about  people  in  public  life  whom  I  may 
know  casually  and  with  whom  one  talks  business — that  is, 
politics.   I  don't  know  what  the  distinction  is  between 
a  politician  and  a  statesman.   Perhaps  one  distinction 
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is  how  powerful  they  become.   Another  distinction  is  whether 
you  believe  that  their  politics  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  or  is  parochial  or  venal,  narrow,  shortsighted. 
If  you  use  the  latter  definition,  then  I  suppose  there  are 
people  who  don't  have  much  power  whom  you  might  call  states- 
men.  That  is,  they're  statesmanlike  in  their  approach  to 
public  problems.   They  bring  to  public  affairs  an  intel- 
ligence and  a  compassion  that  identifies  them  as  somebody 
a  cut  above  the  man  who's  only  in  it  for  glory  or  money  or 
prestige  because  he  likes  to  see  his  name  in  the  paper.   I 
want  to  put  that  down  so  that  when  I  talk  about  any  of  the 
people  that  you  may  be  interested  in,  whom  I  may  have  known, 
I  speak  superficially  and  on  the  basis  of  casual  encounters. 
GARDNER:   What  sort  of  encounters? 

HARRISON:   Well,  my  wife  and  I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  quite 
casually  because  he  was  from  Chicago  and  my  wife  is  from 
Chicago.   She  had  worked  as  a  private  in  the  army  of 
volunteers  who  supported  Adlai  Stevenson  when  he  first 
ran  for  governor  and  was  tickled  when  he  won.   In  his 
first  presidential  campaign,  we  were  all  lifted  up  by  his 
rhetoric  and  by  his  humor,  and  we  thought,  "Here  is  a 
statesman."   During  one  campaign,  I  learned,  inadver- 
tently, something  about  how  campaigns  are  run.   I  was 
in  California  with  my  wife  and  our  two  little  children 
[tape  recorder  turned  off]  in  the  summer  of  19  56,  during 
Adlai  Stevenson's  second  presidential  campaign.   I  had 
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nothing  to  do,  but  I  was  exercised  about  something  or 
other  and  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  Stevenson  a  long  per- 
sonal letter.   To  my  great  surprise,  a  week  or  so  later 
I  found  a  large  hunk  of  that  letter  embodied  in  one  of 
his  speeches:   I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  these 
poor  candidates,  as  they  rush  about,  being  required  to 
deliver  all  these  speeches,  are  desperate  for  anything 
they  can  grab  ahold  of  that  fits  their  view  and  is  al- 
ready written.   That  was  my  only  participation  in  any 
political  activity  for  Stevenson.   I  believe  it  was 
during  the  same  campaign,  however,  when  my  wife's  mother, 
who  had  a  large  house  outside  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
told  us  on  the  telephone  that  Stevenson  was  coming  to 
campaign  and  was  staying  the  weekend  at  the  house. 
Castle  Hill. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XV,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  25,  1976 

GARDNER:   Mr.  Stevenson  was  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   My  wife,  Nancy,  said  to  her  mother,  "You'd 
better  invite  us,  too."   She  was  determined  to  go,  and 
so  was  I,  so  we  went.   It  was  a  weekend  for  politicking 
in  Virginia  for  Stevenson.   I  was  interested  in  how  his 
day  had  been  arranged.   In  the  morning,  he  met  in  the 
house  privately  with  the  Democratic  establishment  of 
Virginia,  quite  conservative.   And  in  the  afternoon, 
he  met  with  Democratic  insurgents,  rebels  against  the 
Virginia  Democratic  establishment.   They  were  neatly 
divided,  so  that  presumably  they  didn't  have  to  meet. 
At  the  end  of  the  morning,  after  Stevenson  had  been 
closeted  with  the  establishment — during  which,  I  gather, 
there  had  been  considerable  discussion  of  civil  rights — 
he  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  I  happened  to  be  strol- 
ling around.   And  he  said,  "Come,  let's  take  a  walk. 
You  know,"  he  said,  "these  fellows  may  have  something." 
In  other  words,  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  if  he  heard 
somebody  who  was  sincere  and  intelligent,  he  would  have 
to  take  that  into  consideration.   I  thought  to  myself, 
"If  you  haven't  really  made  up  your  mind  about  the 
direction  we  have  to  move  in  terms  of  black  rights, 
it's  pretty  late."   I  don't  mean  by  that  the  usual 
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thing,  that  Stevenson  was  indecisive,  I  mean  that  he  thought 
about  what  people  told  him  and  had  to  take  that  into  account. 
He  was  certainly  a  charming  man,  the  best  friend  the  English 
language  had  in  politics  in  my  generation,  and  that  appealed 
to  writers.   He  used  to  use  this  line  about,  "They  tell  me 
that  I  have  the  thinking  people  with  me.   That's  not  enough. 
I  need  a  majority."   Which  we  all  used  to  laugh  at.   Twenty 
years  later,  when  that  same  line  was  picked  up  by  Morris 
Udall  in  his  campaign  for  the  presidency,  I  got  a  call 
from  my  oldest  boy,  then  twenty-one,  who  said,  "You've 
got  to  tell  him  to  stop  using  that  line."   I  said,  "Why? 
It's  funny."   He  said,  "It  isn't  funny  at  all.   It's 
elitist."   [laughter] 

I  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  Stevenson's  in  the  '52 
campaign--less  ardent  in  '56,  but  nevertheless  The  New 
Republic  endorsed  him  both  times.   By  '60,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  that  game  had  been  played  out  and  that  something 
else  was  needed.   The  New  Republic  ran  a  lead  editorial, 
I  believe  entitled,  "To  Those  Who  Prefer  Adlai,"  and  said 
that  we  thought  that  Kennedy  ought  to  be  the  candidate 
and  that  Stevenson  backers  ought  to  support  him.   This, 
of  course,  was  before  the  convention.   There  was  some 
grumbling  about  that.   I  felt  a  little  bad  about  it  be- 
cause we  had  respect  for  people  who  were  key  in  the 
Stevenson  campaign,  people  like  Willard  Wirtz  and  William 
McCormick  Blair,  who  was  a  cousin  of  my  wife's  from 
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Chicago,  and  others.   But  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do.   We  ran  pieces  in  The  New  Republic 
after  that  editorial  quite  critical  of  our  stand.   Gerald 
Johnson  wrote  a  famous  column  in  defense  of  Adlai  ,  the 
final  line  of  which  went,  "I  suspect  that  when  what  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  called  'lapidary  inscriptions'  are  in 
order,  an  appropriate  epitaph  on  my  tombstone  would  be 
'He  voted  for  Stevenson  till  the  cows  came  home.'" 
[ laughter] 

People  who  admired  Adlai  Stevenson  as  much  as  I  and 
many  others  did  had  mixed  feelings  about  his  appointment, 
or  rather  his  service,  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  under  Kennedy.   We  now  know  that  he  was  not  always 
kept  fully  informed  and  that  at  least  on  one  occasion  he 
misrepresented  because  he  didn't  knov;   he  didn't  know. 
And  I  suppose  that  after  Kennedy's  death  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  president,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
serve  in  that  job.   He  must  have  known--the  gossip  in 
Washington  knew — that  Johnson  had  said  in  private  un- 
printable things  about  Adlai  Stevenson.   But  he  was  loyal 
and  devoted  to  the  necessity  and  the  opportunities  of 
trying  to  build  a  more  peaceful  world.   His  premature 
death  in  London  was  a  tragedy. 

GARDNER:   Why  was  he  not  made  secretary  of  state?   As 
someone  who  was  covering  the  situation  at  that  time, 
especially  of  the  Democratic  party,  do  you  know  anything 
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about  that?   Or  was  it  simply  his  strength,  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  strong,  the  desire  not  to  have  him  on  the  cabinet? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.   It  may  be  that 
Kennedy  was  not  comfortable  with  him.   It  may  be  that  he 
was  too  vivid  a  figure,  with  too  considerable  a  political 
following  in  his  own  right.   You  never  could  have  said  that 
of  Dean  Rusk,  but  I  don't  know  the  answer.   It  perhaps  is  a 
little  like  the  downgrading  of  Chester  Bowles.   He  was 
brought  into  the  State  Department,  but  in  a  subordinate 
position.   I  don't  think  Kennedy  could  have  felt  comfort- 
able with  Bowles.   It's  a  little  like  why  John  F.  Kennedy 
didn't  join  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   He  never  did. 
And  he  said  to  somebody  one  day,  "I  don't  feel  comfortable 
with  those  liberals."   I  knew  what  he  meant.   I  doubt  if 
he  felt  comfortable  with  Bowles.   There  may  be  something 
in  that. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  see  Stevenson  in  the  later  years  at  all? 
HARRISON:   I  saw  him  once  in  New  York,  perhaps  twice,  when 
he  was  at  the  United  Nations.   But  I  didn't  keep  in  touch 
with  him. 

GARDNER:   I  suppose  next  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  Gene 
McCarthy,  whom  you  interviewed  in  19  59  and  who  later 
became  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   May  I  interrupt  to  talk  about  that  phrase  "I'm 
not  comfortable  with  liberals,"  which  I  do  not  give  you 
firsthand  but  only  as  something  that  somebody  told  me. 
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Stevenson,  like  Eugene  McCarthy,  who  gave  that  extra- 
ordinarily eloquent  speech  at  one  of  the  Democratic  con- 
ventions in  placing  Stevenson's  name  in  nomination — like 
McCarthy,  Stevenson  represented  to  me  the  best  in  American 
conservatism:   a  sense  of  tradition;  a  learned,  disciplined 
mind;  a  capacity  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  with  elo- 
quence; an  attachment  to  order,  to  continuity.   But  con- 
servatism in  the  true  Burkean  sense--that  is,  in  the  sense 
I  suppose  Burke  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  no  government 
can  survive  unless  it  has  the  means  within  it  of  change. 
In  that  sense,  both  Stevenson  and  Eugene  McCarthy  were 
also  genuine  progressives.   They  knew  you  had  to  move; 
they  knew  you  had  to  change;  they  knew  you  had  to  adapt 
to  new  circumstances.   In  other  words,  they  were  intel- 
ligent, but  they  were  deeply  conservative,  and  those  are 
qualities  I  admired.   I  was  always  sorry  that  the  word 
conservative  became  attached  to  people  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  people  who  were  either  indifferent  to  the  needs 
of  their  time  or  didn't  have  the  will  or  the  wit  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  adaptations  that  needed  to  be  made  in 
order  to  get  the  order  and  continuity  that  is  implied  in 
that  word  conservative.   We've  had  an  awful  lot  of  mis- 
nomers in  American  politics  as  between  who's  liberal, 
who's  conservative.   We  don't  know  what  those  things 
mean  anymore.   Adlai  Stevenson  was  an  authentic  conser- 
vative. 
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Well,  I  was  much  involved,  at  least  in  terms  of  my 
emotions  rather  than  my  effectiveness,  in  McCarthy's 
campaign.   That  didn't  come,  of  course,  until  '68. 
GARDNER:   Well,  you  interviewed  him  in  1959.   Do  you  recall 
that  interview  at  all? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  I  recall  it.   I  was  struck  with  McCarthy 
as  a  congressman.   He  seemed  to  have  a  style  somewhat  like 
Adlai  Stevenson's,  rare  in  American  politics,  and  a  unique 
ability  to  look  way  ahead.   You  didn't  always  understand 
what  he  was  getting  at — he  would  cover  it  with  generalities 
or  with  a  joke--but  he  had  some  long-distance  vision,  and  I 
was  taken  with  him.   The  interview  was  at  my  suggestion. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  have  it  was  because  I  wanted 
to  have  in  the  open  a  statement  of  the  relationship  between 
being  a  believing  Roman  Catholic  and  being  an  effective 
American  politician.   We  hadn't  yet  fully  recovered  from 
all  the  things  that  some  people  believed  about  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  alleged  dual  allegiance,  some  of 
which  was  heard  in  the  Al  Smith  campaign  of  '28,  and  I 
thought  that  ought  to  be  tackled  head-on  because  to  me 
that  never  was  a  problem  and  I  didn't  see  why  it  should 
be  a  problem.   That  is  one  of  the  things  we  went  into  in 
this  interview  with  Gene  McCarthy.   McCarthy  today  seems 
to  me  much  the  same  as  he  was  when  I  first  met  him  as  a 
congressman,  except  that  he's  older  and,  perhaps,  more 
dispirited.   It's  hard  to  lose  so  often  and  not  become 
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a  bit  dispirited.   But  he  hasn't  lost  his  wit.   He  was 
always  more  of  a  troubador  than  what  we  call  a  politician. 
He  was  in  that  famous  class  of  '48  that  came  to  Congress, 
which  had  so  many  gifted  young  representatives.   It  included 
Dick  Boiling;  and  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  who's  still 
there;  [Lee]  Metcalf,  now  a  senator  from  Montana — an  extra- 
ordinary class  of  men,  many  of  them,  by  the  way,  who'd  been 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee. 

By  about  mid-1967,  I  was  convinced  that  we  had  to 
have  a  change  of  White  House  leadership  if  we  were  going 
to  do  anything  about  getting  out  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
There  was  no  sign  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would  do  anything 
but  drive  ahead  into  a  stone  wall.   And  so  I  wrote  a  lead 
editorial  which  I  intended  to  run  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  magazine  of  the  September  30,  1967,  edition.   And  I 
think  one  of  the  lines  in  it,  perhaps  the  last  line,  was, 
"We  don't  know  whether  Lyndon  Johnson  can  be  denied  'the 
nomination'  or  not.   We  do  know  that  the  attempt  must  be 
made,  not  because  his  renomination  will  handicap  his  party 
(it  will)  but  because  it  may  mean  his  reelection,  and  in 
view  of  his  gross  miscalculation  in  Vietnam,  that  must  be 
prevented."   This  was  one  of  the  first  calls  to  dump 
Johnson. 

It  represented  a  pretty  important  decision,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  take  it  lightly.   After  I  had  written  it — 
indeed,  the  day  before  it  went  to  press,  before  I  had  sent 
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it  to  the  printer — I  thought  that  it  might  be  wise  to  have 
somebody  read  it  who  was  in  practical  politics,  which  I 
was  not.   I  called  Gene  McCarthy--and  this,  of  course,  was 
way  before  his  candidacy--and  asked  if  he  could  drop  by, 
because  he  lived  around  the  corner  in  the  house  that  Walter 
Lippmann  had  had.   He  had  rented  it.   After  dinner  he  came 
by,  and  we  went  in  the  study,  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  get 
your  reaction  to  this  as  a  practical  politician,  as  a 
working  politician."   He  flopped  down  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  put  his  legs  up,  and  read  the  proposed  editorial  as 
he  read  anything  you  gave  him,  or  as  he  reacted  to  any- 
thing you  said  to  him — that  is  to  say,  rather  indifferently. 
And  when  he  finished,  he  tossed  it  aside  and  said,  "What 
would  you  say  if  I  said  I ' d  do  it?"   I  didn't  know  what  he 
meant,  and  I  said,  "Do  what?"   He  said,  "Run  for  president." 
I  said,  "Are  you  serious?"   And  he  said  yes.   And  I  said, 
"What  would  you  be  running  on?   I  mean,  what  would  be  your 
platform?"   "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "we'd  talk  about  the  pro- 
cess of  governing."   I  said,  "Gene,  that's  not  a  program. 
Who's  going  to  understand  what  you're  talking  about?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "there's  Vietnam."   I  said,  "Well,  that 
I  understand.   But  are  you  serious?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "I 
might,  I  might."   "Well,"  I  said,  "have  you  got  a  finance 
chairman?   Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?"   "Oh, 
that  will  work  out."   "Do  you  have  any  campaign  director, 
any  organization  in  mind?"   "No."   How  much  he  was  telling 
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me  and  how  much  not,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  it  was  just  about  that  casual:   in  other  words, 
he  would  do  it,  just  go  out  and  do  it,  and  then  see  what 
happened.   That's  pretty  much  what  he  did-   He  drifted  up 
to  New  Hampshire;  then,  to  the  surprise  of  many  people, 
he  began  to  attract  some  attention  and  some  votes.   And 
I  suppose  you  could  say  that  if  he  had  not  done  it,  we 
might  have  had  Lyndon  Johnson  as  the  candidate.   Whether 
things  would  have  been  different  or  how  they  would  have 
been  different,  I  don't  know.   The  Johnson  administration's 
performance  in  those  first  three  years  or  so  was  stunning 
on  domestic  affairs.   We're  talking  about  two  or  three 
years  in  which  you  had,  sort  of  all  at  once,  a  jump  in 
the  gross  national  product  in  '64  over  '63  of  about  $38 
billion.    You  had  aid  to  education;  you  had  Medicare; 
you  had  aid  to  the  arts,  really  for  the  first  time  in 
any  substantial  way.   You  had  a  mass  transit  bill;  you 
had  a  wilderness  bill;  you  had  a  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.   This  is  an  extraordinary  record.   And  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Vietnam,  which  loomed  over  all  of  this,  no  doubt 
I  would  have  been  in  the  line  with  all  the  rest  of  them 
cheering  the  man  on. 

I  never  knew  Johnson.   I  believe  I  talked  with  him 
only  once.   There  was  a  fine  description  of  him,  I  thought, 
by  some  British  journalist,  who  said  that  "Johnson  comes 
into  a  room  slowly,  warily,  as  if  he  means  to  smell  out 
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the  allegiance  of  everyone  in  it."   That  was  the  impres- 
sion I  had  when  I  saw  him  at  Walter  Lippmann's  cocktail 
party.   The  only  time  I  talked  to  him  was  before  all 
this,  when  I  happened  by  accident  to  bump  into  him  out- 
side a  large  room  where  there  was  some  kind  of  public 
function.   And  just  on  an  impulse,  I  said,  "Senator, 
tell  me,  why  do  you  think  the  liberals  distrust  you?" 
He  reacted  as  if  he'd  been  shot.   He  got  mad,  and  he 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  why.   It's  because  they  think  that 
anybody  who  comes  from  Texas  has  got  tobacco  juice 
dribbling  down  his  shirtfront."   And  he  strode  off. 
He  was  quite  sensitive  about  that,  as  a  Texan.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

Of  course.  The  New  Republic  followed  with  great 
interest  the  McCarthy  campaign  as  it  went  through  New 
Hampshire,  and  after  New  Hampshire.   My  son  David,  then 
fourteen  years  old,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Dad,  would  you 
mind  if  I  go  out  to  Indiana  to  campaign  for  McCarthy?" 
I  said,  "No,  how  do  you  get  there?"   He  said,  "VJell, 
there's  a  bus  that  leaves  with  some  volunteers  tomorrow 
morning  early,  if  you'd  just  drop  me  down  somewhere." 
It  was  on  a  weekend.   I  took  him  downtown,  and  off  he 
went  on  a  bus.   He  got  back  at  six  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing.  I  said,  "You'd  better  go  to  bed  and  get  some  sleep." 
He  said,  "Oh,  no,  it's  all  right."   He  took  a  shower  and 
went  to  school.   When  I  saw  him  that  evening,  I  said, 
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"Well,  what  did  you  do?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  canvassed." 
I  said,  "How  do  you  canvass?"   He  said,  "I  just  went  and 
knocked  on  doors  and  asked  people  if  I  could  talk  to  them 
about  McCarthy."   "What  do  you  say  to  them?"   "Oh,"  he 
said,  "I  just  talk  about  him."   That  was  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  campaign.   Many  kids  like  my  son  got 
their  political  baptism  in  that  campaign,  and  they've 
gone  on  to  take  an  interest  in  politics.   Some  of  them 
have  become  leaders  of  political  campaigns,  organizers, 
directors,  fund  raisers.   That  was  one  of  McCarthy's 
large  contributions  to  democracy. 

The  McCarthy  campaign,  however,  didn't  seem  to  me  to 
have  in  it  the  ingredients  for  success,  notwithstanding 
his  charm  and  foresight  and  eloquence  and  the  Vietnam 
issue. 

GARDNER:   Why  is  that? 

HARRISON:   It  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  whatever 
I  found  unsatisfactory  in  that  first  response  to  my  ques- 
tions about  his  possible  candidacy.   It  didn't  seem  to 
pull  together  enough.   Gene  would  tend  to  slip  away  from 
things.   I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Gene,  this  country  wants 
a  happy  warrior."   And  he  said,  "I  don't  know.   I  guess 
I'm  fairly  happy,  but  I  guess  I'm  not  really  a  warrior." 
Or  something  to  that  effect.   He  wasn't  a  happy  warrior. 
He  was  more  of  a  troiibador.   And  when  you  eliminated 
Vietnam  from  the  debate,  what  he  had  to  say  was  more 
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understandable  to  a  gathering  of  political  scientists 
than  to,  let's  say,  the  blacks  in  Harlem.   He  wasn't  c±iout 
to  be  used;  he  wasn't  to  be  manipulated;  he  wasn't  about 
to  take  his  lead  from  surveys.   He  isn't  that  kind  of  a 
man.   Admirable,  but  not  necessarily  effective  politically. 
GARDNER:   Which  comes  back  to  the  differentiation  between 
politician  and  something  else,  whatever  that  something  else 
might  be. 

HARRISON:   The  ideal  man  that  you're  looking  for  in  politics 
is  a  man  who  combines  both. 

GARDNER:   Let  me  introduce  another  element,  since  we're 
here  in  the  spring  of  1968,  during  this  campaign,  and 
that's  Robert  Kennedy. 

HARRISON:   Kennedy,  at  the  time  of  which  I'm  now  speaking, 
was  not  a  candidate.   After  McCarthy's  victory  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  before  Bobby  Kennedy  became  a  candidate, 
I  had  lunch  with  Teddy  Kennedy,  who  was  a  new  senator. 
This  was  outside  my  role  as  a  journalist.   I  was  more  of 
an  advocate  at  this  point  than  a  journalist.   I  said  to 
him,  "Now,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do?"   He  said  no. 
I  said,  "You  have  to  endorse  McCarthy."   He  said,  "Why?" 
I  said,  "You've  taken  a  position  against  the  war,  he  is 
the  only  presidential  candidate  who  has  done  that;  so 
you've  got  to  endorse  him."   He  said,  "Do  you  know  what 
I  would  have  to  do  if  I  endorsed  him?    I  would  have  to 
go  to  Massachusetts,  and  I  would  have  to  go  around,  ward 
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to  ward,  district  to  district,  and  sell  it."   I  said,  "Okay, 
then,  do  that."   "Well,"  he  said,  "if  I'm  going  to  do  that, 
why  should  I  do  it  for  him?"   [laughter]   I  thought  to  my- 
self. There's  a  Kennedy! 

That  same  week,  and  without  telling  McCarthy — I  would 
have  been  too  embarrassed  to  do  it — feeling  as  I  did  that 
the  burning  issue  was  the  war,  I  went  to  see  Bobby  Kennedy, 
had  lunch  in  his  office.   The  Kennedys  always  had  lunch  in 
their  office,  a  very  good  lunch.   Frank  Mankiewicz  was  his 
press  secretary  then,  and  we  had  an  amusing  few  prelimin- 
aries before  the  senator  and  I  were  left  alone.   I'd  said 
something  about  coming  from  Los  Angeles,  and  Kennedy  said, 
"Frank  Mankiewicz,  my  press  secretary,  is  also  from  there. 
Hey,  come  on  in,  Frank,  we'll  talk  about  old  times." 
Frank  came  in--I  had  never  met  him--and  he  began  to 
reminisce  about  his  boyhood  in  Los  Angeles.   He  told 
some  very  funny  stories.   I  asked  where  he  had  gone  to 
school.   He  said,  "My  mother  used  to  meet  with  a  group 
of  liberal  intellectual  ladies  in  Hollywood,  and  they 
decided  that  there  wasn't  any  school  good  enough  for  us; 
they  had  to  have  a  progressive  school.   So,"  he  said, 
"my  mother  got  in  touch  with  John  Dewey,  and  she  told 
him  he  ought  to  come  out  there  and  set  up  a  school  for 
their  children.   John  Dewey  wasn't  about  to  do  that^ 
but  they  found  somebody.   And  they  set  up  a  progressive 
school,  and  that's  where  I  went."   I  asked  how  many  were 
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in  his  class.   He  said,  "One,  me."   [laughter]   One  of  the 
other  stories  he  remembered  was  when  the  mothers  were  talk- 
ing later  about  where  their  sons  might  go  to  college,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  said,  "My  son  is  going  to  the  University 
of  Chicago."   And  Frank's  mother  said,  "The  University  of 
Chicago?   It's  so  cold.   How  can  you  picket  in  the  winter?" 
[laughter] 

After  these  pleasantries,  Frank  left  us,  and  Bobby 
Kennedy  and  I  had  lunch.   "Something  has  to  be  done,"  I 
said.   "I  don't  know  how  this  war  is  going  to  be  stopped 
unless  we  have  a  new  administration,  and  I'm  not  sure 
we're  going  to  have  a  new  administration  that's  antiwar." 
In  effect,  I  was  saying  McCarthy  wasn't  going  to  make  it. 
He  got  up,  began  to  pace  about;  he  stared  out  of  the  win- 
dow, obviously  troubled.   Finally  he  whirled  around  and 
said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"   And  I  said,  "I  think 
you  probably  better  run  for  president."   We  talked  a  bit 
more,  and  I  left.   He  was  then  under  considerable  pressure 
from  many  people,  of  whom  I  was  among  the  least  influential, 
who  were  saying  roughly  the  same  thing  to  him. 

Now,  this  was  an  awkward  situation.   McCarthy  had 
taken  the  lead;  McCarthy  had  gone  out  in  front.   I  had 
felt  that  the  Democrats  ought  to  back  him,  but  they 
evidently  were  not  going  to  back  him.   It  may  be  that 
Bobby  Kennedy  had  made  up  his  mind  earlier  to  run,  or 
the  decision  was  precipitated  by  the  evidence  in 
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the  New  Hampshire  primary  that  Lyndon  Johnson  could  be 
beat.   Kennedy  did  announce  his  candidacy  and  got  into 
the  race.   To  McCarthy,  it  was  a  bitter  betrayal.   He 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  since  he  had  taken  the 
lead  and  done  well  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he,  too,  after 
all,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  would  have  the  field 
to  himself.   Once  Bobby  Kennedy  entered  the  race,  the 
heart  went  out  of  Gene  McCarthy.   He  never  liked  the 
Kennedys,  but  after  that,  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of 
dislike;  it  was  a  matter  of,  I  think,  rather  deep  per- 
sonal emnity.   And  I  can  understand  why.   Kennedy  stole 
the  stage  once  he  announced.   He  had  the  drama  and 
aggressiveness  and  organizational  sense  and  money  that 
Gene  McCarthy  could  not  command.   McCarthy  must  have 
known  that. 

GARDNER:   And  Kennedy  was  also  willing  to  extend  beyond 
the  single  issue,  which  I  think  is  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   So  was  McCarthy.   So  was  McCarthy.   But  Bobby 
Kennedy  would  spell  it  out  more  forthrightly .   He'd  walk 
through  the  ghettoes;  he'd  walk  into  the  black  areas  in 
his  shirtsleeves.   And  he  became  a  folk  hero--the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  really  couldn't  get  McCarthy  to  do. 
Or,  if  he  did  do  it,  he  did  it  reluctantly.   And  that 
was  apparent. 

GARDNER:   In  a  sense,  there  are  two  different  strains  of 
the  Roman  Catholicism,  McCarthy  the  .  .  . 
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HARRISON:   [Bobby]  the  Jesuit  and  Gene  the  Dominican. 
GARDNER:   Right. 

HARRISON:   Possibly.   There  was  none  of  the  troiibador  in 
Bobby,  none  of  the  poet  in  him — except  that  he  had  a 
little  mystical  streak.   Maybe  it's  Irish — if  these  things 
have  any  reality. 

Gene  became  more  and  more  sardonic  about  his  competi- 
tors, more  wry  about  life  in  general.   He  would  say  very 
amusing  things  in  later  years  about  his  colleagues.   He 
said  to  me  once,  [tape  recorder  turned  off]  referring  to 
Ed  Muskie,  "He  never  says  anything  memorable,  and  you 
can't  make  a  career  out  of  handing  somebody  else  the 
microphone."   Also,  "If  Muskie  had  been  Paul  Revere,  he 
would  have  arrived  on  his  horse  the  next  day  and  cried, 
'The  British  were  here.'"   He  was  cruel  about  Bobby 
Kennedy.   Kennedy  visited  Vietnam,  and  I  said  to  Gene, 
"I  noticed  from  the  newspaper  accounts  that  he  was  very 
well  received,  that  they  liked  him."   And  he  said,  "I 
expect  they  would.   He's  about  the  right  size."   And 
that's  just  brutal.   But  that's  the  way  he  felt  about 
Bobby  Kennedy.   He  told  me  the  story  of  Teddy  Kennedy 
coming  out  to  see  him,  flying  at  night,  to  come  and  see 
him  to  give  him  the  news  that  Bobby  Kennedy  was  entering 
the  race.   It  was  apparently  a  frosty  meeting.   Gene  had 
nothing  to  say  in  reply.   I  think  Teddy  Kennedy  was  try- 
ing to  make  this  as  easy  as  possible,  but  there  was  no 
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way  to  make  it  easy. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  crucial  point  then  comes  after 
California,  at  which  time  McCarthy  once  again  becomes 
nominally  the  leader  of  the  antiwar  forces  and  has  the 
opportunity  to  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   Where  was  this? 

GARDNER:   After  the  California  primary,  after  Bobby  Kennedy 
was  assassinated. 

HARRISON:   Yes.   But  before  that,  I  think  McCarthy  felt 
that  something  had  gone  out  of  this  crusade.   During  his 
campaign,  McCarthy  was  saying  things  which  were  delightful 
to  people  like  me,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  well  they  went  over 
with  most  others.   I  mean,  if  somebody,  a  reporter,  would 
say  to  him,  "Senator,  what  kind  of  a  president  would  you 
be?"  his  answer  was  "Adequate."   [laughter]   Or  he'd  come 
right  out  and  say,  "I  think  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ought  to  be 
fired."   Politicians  didn't  say  things  like  that.   Some- 
body would  say  to  him,  "Who  would  you  appoint  secretary 
of  state?"   And  he  would  say  something  like,  "Maybe  we'll 
just  leave  the  job  vacant  for  a  while  and  see  if  it  makes 
any  difference."   [laughter] 

You  asked  about  McCarthy  after  the  assassination  of 
Robert  Kennedy  in  California  in  June.   I  think  it  knocked 
him  for  a  loop.   What  had  happened  before  that  made  him 
feel  bad — the  fact  that  he  had  to  compete  with  Kennedy  in 
California  and  then  this — he  didn't  pick  up  and  go  after  that. 
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GARDNER:   Well,  he  went  off  with  Robert  Lowell  immediately. 
HARRISON:   That's  quite  possible,  but  Robert  Lowell  was  a 
friend  of  his,  and  Gene  always  liked  to  talk  to  poets.   He 
played  around  with  various  things.   He  was  capricious. 
Once  during  the  campaign  he  said  something  to  me  which 
I  didn't  know  whether  to  take  seriously.   He  asked  me  if 
I  knew  John  Lindsay,  then  mayor  of  New  York.   I  had  met 
Lindsay  a  couple  of  times  when  he  was  down  in  Washington 
as  a  congressman.   Gene  said,  "Are  you  willing  to  telephone 
him  and  tell  him  something  for  me?"   Now,  why  1   should 
telephone  John  Lindsay  ....   But  I  said  I  would  carry 
a  message  if  I  could  get  to  him.   "What  do  you  want  to 
tell  him?"   Gene  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  tell  him  for  me 
that  I ' d  be  happy  to  have  him  on  my  ticket,  in  either 
place!"   I  located  Lindsay  at  a  cottage  he  had  on  the 
beach,  on  a  weekend.   I  said,  "This  isn't  me  talking. 
I've  just  been  asked  to  give  you  a  message,  and  this 
is  the  message."   "Oh,"  he  said.   "Well,  thanks.   Good- 
bye."  [laughter]   Nothing,  of  course,  ever  came  of  that, 
and  I  don't  know  to  this  day  why  Gene  suggested  it,  how 
serious  he  was  about  it,  why  he  would  ask  me  to  do  it. 
He  was  unpredictable,  sometimes  vague,  always  charming. 

I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  '68  Democratic 
convention,  and  with  Kennedy  in  the  race,  the  question 
was  the  composition  of  the  delegation  from  Washington, 
D.C.   Joseph  Rauh,  a  supporter  of  McCarthy,  and  I  talked. 
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and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  D.C.  had  a 
joint  Kennedy-McCarthy  slate.   Having  them  battle  each 
other  in  the  District  seemed  pointless.   I  suspected 
that  if  we  did  construct  such  a  slate,  Kennedy  would 
get  the  most  delegates,  largely  because  of  the  black 
community,  where  he  was  more  popular  than  McCarthy. 
We  thought  we  had  the  go-ahead  from  Gene.   Joe  and  I 
sat  down  with  a  couple  of  representatives  of  Bobby 
Kennedy,  one  of  whom  was  Peter  Edelman,  to  work  out  a 
joint  slate.   No  problem.   Indeed,  the  Kennedy  people 
were  willing  to  have  more  McCarthy  delegates  than 
Kennedy  delegates.   We  were  very  pleased  with  our  work. 
But  at  the  last  minute.  Gene  cut  us  off,  right  at  the 
knees.   He  said,  "I  will  not  be  on  a  slate  with  the 
Kennedy  people." 

I  wondered  how  I  was  going  to  get  to  the  convention 
after  that.   The  slate  picked  from  the  District  was  an 
uncommitted  slate,  and  headed  by  a  black  leader — who 
was  put  in  nomination  for  the  presidency,  by  the  way, 
at  that  convention  by  Philip  [M. ]  Stern. 
GARDNER:   Was  that  Washington? 

HARRISON:   No,  Channing  Phillips.   He's  no  longer  active 
in  D.C.  politics.   I  went  to  Phillips  and  said,  "Is  there 
any  way  that  I  could  get  some  sort  of  a  badge  to  get  me 
into  the  convention  hall  in  Chicago,  because  I  want  to 
be  able  to  move  about."   He  said,  "I  think  we  can  make 
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you  an  alternate  delegate."   I  was  made  an  alternate  dele- 
gate when  I  got  to  Chicago,  given  a  badge,  was  able   to  sit 
with  the  D.C.  delegation — which  was  seated  about  a  million 
miles  above  the  floor,  high  in  the  rafters,  but  where  you 
could  watch  what  was  happening  below.   Bill  Mauldin  was 
then  in  Chicago,  living  in  a  large  house  in  the  Hyde  Park 
section  with  his  wife  and  kids  and  numerous  cats,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  stay  with  them.   I  would  go  down  every  day 
to  the  convention  and  watch.   On  the  day  of  the  balloting, 
the  presidential  balloting — well,  before  this,  I  think  I 
might  note  that  my  antipathy  to  the  war  and  to  the 
Democratic  leadership  because  of  the  war  was  reciprocated. 
During  the  convention  Bill  said,  "I'm  invited  to  a  cocktail 
party  at  young  Adlai's  house.  Senator  Stevenson.   You  come 
on  along."   I  was  a  little  reluctant;  I  didn't  know  what 
the  reception  would  be,  but  I  went,  and  saw  people  I  knew. 
It  was  like  walking  into  a  deep  freeze.   These  people  were 
committed  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  nomination.   I  had  an  un- 
comfortable half-hour.   I  did  manage  to  have  a  few  words 
with  Bill  Wirtz,  strained,  difficult. 

On  the  night  of  the  balloting,  I  wandered  up  to 
McCarthy's  suite  in  the  Hilton  Hotel.   Perhaps  I  should 
mention  that  before  that  I  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  in  Grant  Park  with 
the  antiwar  activists.   We  marched  down  the  street  arm 
in  arm,  something  I  had  never  done--chanting  slogans, 
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being  stopped  by  the  police,  seeing  people  beat  over  the 
head,  kicked.   It  was  some  experience.   Insofar  as  I 
could  be  radicalized,  I  was  radicalized  by  the  sight 
of  all  these  people  and  what  they  were  doing.   One  had 
a  great  feeling  of  solidarity. 

GARDNER:   Were  you  confronted  by  police  at  any  time? 
HARRISON:   I  was  never  hit,  but  I  was  in  front  of  the  hotel 
when  police  charged  in.   Later,  when  I  was  up  in  the 
McCarthy  suite,  with  the  balloting  going  on  in  the  conven- 
tion hall.  Gene  called  me  over  to  the  window.   He  said, 
"Look  down.   I  want  you  to  watch  what  the  police  are  doing. 
It's  classic.   This  is  what  Hannibal  did."   And  he  pointed 
out  how  the  police,  given  a  large  mass  of  people,  would 
move  into  the  middle  and  divide  them,  so  that  nobody 
could  come  on  from  the  rear,  and  then  they  would  deal 
with  people  at  the  front.   Gene  had  all  sorts  of  classical 
allusions.   Mind  you,  he's  thinking  about  Hannibal  while 
the  balloting  is  going  on,  and  the  radio  is  on,  phones 
are  ringing.   And  there  in  the  living  room,  lying  on  the 
floor  is  Mary  [Travers],  of  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  with  a 
friend  of  hers;  and  Bob  Lowell,  Robert  Lowell,  sitting 
off  in  a  corner,  brooding,  and  Gene  from  time  to  time 
going  over  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.   The  roll 
call  of  the  states  had  started  and  was  about  a  fourth 
of  the  way  through,  at  which  point  Gene  put  in  a  call 
to  Harold  Hughes,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XV,  SIDE  TWO 
MARCH  25,  19  76 

HARRISON:   By  that  time,  the  platform  had  been  adopted; 
the  antiwar  plank,  which  I  thought  quite  moderate,  had 
been  voted  down  and  what  was  considered  to  be  the  Humphrey 
position  had  been  approved,  and  that  was  a  blow  to  McCarthy, 
He  telephoned  Harold  Hughes,  who  was  on  the  convention 
floor,  during  the  balloting  on  the  nominee — I  was  standing 
there--and  he  said,  "In  view  of  the  platform,  I  think 
probably  we  ought  to  separate  from  the  party  and  pull 
out."   And  then  McCarthy  said,  "Well,  let's  think  about 
it  for  a  half-hour,  and  I'll  be  back  to  you."   Several 
more  states  were  called  and  balloted;  the  McCarthy  can- 
didacy was  not  advancing,  Humphrey's  was.   There  was 
another  call  to  Hughes  on  the  floor  and  Gene  said,  "It's 
too  late,  Harold.   It's  too  late."   And  what  he  meant  was, 
"If  I  withdraw  now,  it  will  appear  that  I'm  doing  it  be- 
cause I  know  I'm  not  going  to  win."   That  isn't  the  point 
he  wanted  to  make.   The  point  he  wanted  to  make  was  a 
point  of  protest  against  the  platform  that  had  been 
adopted.   He  would  have  had  to  have  withdrawn  much 
earlier  to  have  made  that  point,  and  he  knew  it.   But 
he  handled  it  very  casually. 

The  balloting  was  over;  Humphrey  was  nominated.   I 
went  down  onto  the  streets  with  a  woman  who's  a  neighbor 
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of  ours  and  a  good  friend  from  Washington,  Jenny  Moore, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  Episcopal  bishop,  Paul  Moore, 
who  was  in  Chicago  helping  Abigail  McCarthy  during  the 
convention.   After  we  marched  around  Grant  Park,  we  came 
back  to  the  Hilton  and  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  inside 
entrance,  to  wait  for  the  delegates  to  come  back  from  the 
stockyards.   And  as  the  delegates  came  through  the  door, 
up  into  the  hotel,  we  all  shouted  in  unison,  "You've 
killed  the  party.   You've  killed  the  party." 

There  were  tears,  and  it  was  over.   The  next  morning 
Hubert  Humphrey  held  a  press  conference  at  the  Hilton.   I 
sat  next  to  Dick  Strout,  our  TRB.   I  listened  for  about 
ten  minutes  and  then  I  said  to  Dick,  "I  can't  listen  to 
this."   I  got  up  and  walked  out.   Dick  was  offended.   He 
and  I  disagreed  about  the  election  from  then  on.   I  ended 
up  writing  a  lead  editorial  [tape  recorder  turned  off]  on 
October  19,  1968,  ran  it  on  the  front  cover,  which  said 
in  effect,  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses."   And  it  ended 
up  with:   "Sitting  on  the  sidelines  doesn't  become  a 
political  journal  of  opinion,  and  if  we  could  endorse 
Humphrey  (or  Nixon),  we  would.   We  can't.  .  .  .   The 
only  vote  we  can  cast  for  the  top  of  the  ticket  is  a 
vote  of  no  confidence."   I  personally,  and  perhaps  The 
New  Republic  in  part,  only  slowly  recovered  from  the 
animosity  that  position  stirred  up  and  the  break  that 
it  represented  between  the  magazine  and  the  Democratic 
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leadership  because  The  New  Republic  had  been  thought  for 
years  to  be,  if  not  a  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  party, 
at  least  a  friend  and  in  a  crisis  a  supporter,  an  ally. 
And  that  was  not  any  longer  true. 

GARDNER:   Can  you  describe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
redounded  against  you? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  mean  that  I  was  bruised  or  hurt  in 
any  way . 

GARDNER:   No,  I  know.   But  the  alienations  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   I  just  meant  that  personal  relations  were  not 
the  same  with  people  who  cared  about  the  party  and  who 
thought  that  Humphrey  would  be  a  great  president.   Bill 
Wirtz  said  to  me  at  the  time,  "I  have  sat  in  on  many 
cabinet  meetings,"  because  Bill  was  secretary  of  labor, 
"with  Humphrey.   I  have  never  known  him  to  say  something 
I  disagreed  with.   I've  always  known  him  to  say  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.   I  think  he  would  be  a  great 
president."   That  was  his  conviction.   I  don't  think 
Bill  was  in  favor  of  the  Vietnam  War,  but  that  was  not 
to  him  the  overriding  issue.   And  he  might  well  have 
thought--and  indeed  might  well  have  been  right--that 
we  weren't  going  to  get  out  of  the  war  any  sooner  under 
Nixon.   Nixon,  of  course,  had  led  us  to  think  maybe  we 
would.   I  had  gone  to  New  York  in  '67  for  an  interview 
with  Nixon  when  he  was  in  the  law  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose, 
Nixon — whatever  it  was  called — on  Broadway,  on  Wall 
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street.   I  think  on  Broadway  in  the  Wall  Street  area.   He 
had  given  me  a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  impressive  inter- 
view almost  entirely  on  foreign  affairs.   Nixon  was  well 
briefed;  he  chose  his  words  carefully;  he  made  sense  to 
me,  particularly  on  a  Pacific  policy.   And  there  were 
intimations  in  his  remarks  of  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  door  to  China,  which  is  something  that  The  New 
Republic  had  been  advocating  for  years  and  which  no 
politician  in  a  position  of  prominence  had  been  willing 
to  push.   I  was  impressed  by  that.   So  I  didn't  see  Nixon 
as  an  unqualified  disaster.   On  the  other  hand,  the  back- 
ground and  the  history  of  Nixon  could  not  lead  me  to  say 
The  New  Republic  would  endorse  him.   All  I  could  finally 
bring  myself  to  do  was  to  say,  "I  can't  choose.   You  go 
ahead  and  choose." 

GARDNER:   What  about  as  far  as  readership  went.   What 
sort  of  response  did  you  get? 

HARRISON:   We  may  have  lost  a  few  readers,  but  then  you 
pick  them  up  again.   We  had  some  cancellations.   Walter 
Heller,  in  Minnesota,  wrote  and  said,  "I've  been  reading 
The  New  Republic  for  twenty  years  or  so,  but  I  want  you 
to  cancel  my  subscription  right  now."   We  published  his 
letter  and  got  a  letter  from  somebody  I'd  never  heard  of, 
another  subscriber,  who  said,  "I  think  that's  just  too 
bad  about  Walter  Heller,  and  I'm  enclosing  a  check  for" — 
whatever  it  was — "fourteen  dollars  to  renew  Walter  Heller's 
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subscription,"  which  I  did,  and  I  think  Heller  got  a 
little  laugh  out  of  that. 

But  one  felt,  of  course,  a  certain  strain  on  social 
occasions.   Perhaps  there  was  less  inclination  to  invite 
us  to  dinner.   Hubert  Humphrey  himself,  I  think,  does  not 
bear  grudges,  because  after  the  election,  Jim  Rowe  called 
me  and  said,  "Humphrey  is  coming  to  dinner.   Are  your 
relations  so  bad  that  you  ought  not  to  come?"   I  said, 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  so."   My  wife  and  I  went.   Hubert  was 
still  smarting  from  that  defeat  and  did  what  politicians 
often  do,  blamed  a  lot  of  it  on  the  press — not  on  me,  but 
just  in  general  he  thought  the  press  had  been  unfair  to 
him.   But  that's  so  frequent  in  politics  that's  not  sur- 
prising.  It  was  a  little  surprising  from  Humphrey,  but 
not  much.   He  did  it  in  a  good-humored  way,  and  I  felt 
no  rancor  there,  though  he  would  have  every  reason  to 
be  annoyed  with  me. 

I  forgot  one  other  nice  line  of  McCarthy's.   Birch 
Bayh  had  been  talking  about  running  for  president,  I  guess 
this  must  have  been  when?  in  '72?   Yes.   He  didn't  impress 
McCarthy.   Bayh  had  been  a  colleague  of  his  in  the  Senate. 
He  said,  "Giving  information  to  Bayh  is  like  giving  arms 
to  the  Royal  Laotian  Army."   [laughter]   I  don't  think  he 
was  taken  with  McGovern,  either,  but  he  really  wasn't 
taken  with  anybody's  candidacy  except  his  own,  and  he 
always  used  to  come  back  to  that  in  later  years,  and 
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go  over  it,  and  recall  who  had  been  against  him  and  who 
for  him,  who  had  been  loyal,  who  had  not  been  loyal.   It 
had  been  his  big  moment,  and  he  was  constantly  returning 
to  it.   I  asked  him,  when  it  became  known  that  McGovern 
might  become  a  presidential  candidate,  what  he  thought  of 
him,  and  he  said,  "Well,  listening  to  George  is  like  eat- 
ing a  Chinese  dinner.   Two  hours  later  you're  hungry." 
[laughter]   And  then  after  he  heard  George  deliver  a  real 
stemwinder,  which  none  of  us  thought  he  was  capable  of 
doing.  Gene  said  to  me,  "I  knew  he  was  bad,  but  I  didn't 
know  he  was  that  good  at  it."   [laughter]   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

You  asked  me  why  Gene  didn't  pick  up  and  run  after 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  no  longer  in  the  race,  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  by  then  it  was  too  late,  or  that  there  were 
intrinsic  weaknesses  in  the  campaign  itself,  or  that 
McCarthy's  own  feelings  about  leadership  made  it  impos- 
sible.  He  told  me  at  one  point,  after  Kennedy  had  got 
into  the  primaries,  that  the  "primaries  were  like  playing 
hockey  with  the  shoelaces  of  your  shoes  tied  together." 
GARDNER:   VThat  about  McGovern? 

HARRISON:   McGovern  comes  a  bit  later,  doesn't  he? 
GARDNER:   True,  but  now  that  his  name  has  come  up  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   I  think  George  McGovern  may  have  been  in  that 
class,  too,  of  '48.   I  had  known  him  just  about  as  well 
as  I  had  known  some  of  these  other  men  mentioned--not  as 
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well  as  McCarthy,  but,  you  know,  he  and  his  wife  would  come 
to  dinner  once  in  a  while,  and  I  knew  him,  and  I  liked  him, 
respected  him.   I  never  felt  he  was  a  heavyweight.   Indeed, 
before  he  announced  his  candidacy  and  before  it  began  to  be 
talked  about,  we  had  lunch,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  going 
to  run  for  president.   I  was  pretty  surprised.   You  don't, 
in  a  situation  like  that,  particularly  with  a  man  you  like, 
say  to  him,  "I  think  you're  foolish."   And  yet  that's  what 
I  felt.   And  I  probably  did  say  a  few  things  that  suggested 
skepticism.   But  he  had  no  skepticism;  he  was  going  to  do 
it.   It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  he  would  be  nominated. 
And  after  he  was  nominated,  it  didn't  often  occur  to  me 
that  he  might  be  elected.   And  that  year,  when  it  came 
around  to  a  New  Republic  endorsement,  I  found  myself 
sweating  more  than  I  had  over  almost  anything  else  I  had 
to  write,  because  we  were  going  to  endorse  him,  but  the 
question  was  how  you  do  it  and  still  maintain  your  integ- 
rity and  judgment  because  I  really  didn't  feel  he'd  run  a 
good  campaign.   I  preferred  him  to  the  alternative,  and 
we  did  endorse  him.   But  when  it  got  around  at  the  end  of 
the  editorial  to  trying  to  say  why  he  ought  to  be  elected, 
the  only  device  I  could  think  of  was  not  to  say,  "because 
he  has  said  this  or  that,"  but  to  say,  "As  we  understand 
what  he  wants,  he  wants  the  following,"  and  to  do  the 
whole  thing  in  paraphrase.   But  it  managed  to  get  written, 
and  it  was  an  endorsement — little  good  that  did. 
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His  toughness  rather  surprised  me  during  the  campaign. 
I  hadn't  expected  that.   He  was  a  gentle  man.   They  didn't 
make  enough  of  some  of  his  assets.   I  didn't  know,  for 
example,  until  after  the  campaign  was  long  over  and  lost 
about  his  war  record.   I  suppose  some  people  knew,  and  per- 
haps it  was  mentioned  in  the  campaign,  but  it  never  got  home 
to  me  what  an  extraordinarily  valiant  career  he  had  had  in 
the  military,  one  rather  heroic  action,  compared  to  which 
the  PT  boat  experience  of  John  F.  Kennedy  was  mild.   But 
he  didn't  make  anything  of  that.   He  almost  left  the  impres- 
sion that  he  wasn't  a  war  hero  at  all,  that  maybe  he  was 
even  a  pacifist.   I  think  more  people  felt  that  about  him. 
They  didn't  know. 

A  lot  of  these  fellows  have  marvelous  wives  whom  we 
don't  want  to  forget  about.   That  was  true  of  [Eleanor] 
McGovern.   It  was  true  in  the  case  of  Abigail  McCarthy 
and  Muriel  Humphrey.   Great  strength.   I  wouldn't  have 
minded  seeing  any  of  them  president. 

Of  course,  the  Tom  Eagleton  thing  was,  as  everybody 
says,  unfortunate.   It  was  particularly  unfortunate  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  because  I  thought  that  it  was  a  splendid 
vice-presidential  choice.   I  felt  that  I'd  rather  have  had 
it  the  other  way,  with  Eagleton  at  the  top  of  the  ticket 
and  McGovern  in  second  place.   I  liked  Tom  Eagleton.   I 
thought  he  had  force  of  character  and  a  good  mind  and 
leadership.   One  doesn't  know  now,  and  may  never  know. 
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whether  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  McGovern  to  have  just 
stood  by  his  guns,  stood  by  Eagleton,  but  I  suppose  it 
really  didn't  matter  in  terms  of  the  final  outcome.   But 
it  was  hard  on  Eagleton,  and  I'm  glad  he  has  survived 
politically . 

V7e  haven't  said  much  about  John  F.  Kennedy,  have  we? 
GARDNER:   No,  we  haven't.   I  was  thinking  about  that  before. 
HARRISON:   When  The  New  Republic  published  this  editorial 
message  to  the  supporters  of  Stevenson  and  endorsed  the 
nomination  of  Kennedy,  I  talked  to  him  on  the  telephone 
very  briefly.   He  just  said  thank  you.   I  had  only  met 
him  once,  years  before,  when  he  first  came  to  Congress. 
We  had  had  lunch  in  one  of  those  House  dining  rooms.   He 
was  an  unprepossessing  fellow  then — relaxed  and  likable. 
He  was  dressed  in  khaki  pants  and  tennis  shoes,  and  he 
slouched  in  his  chair.   I  never  saw  him  again  in  person, 
I  don't  believe,  except  for  one  dinner  party  in  Georgetown, 
until  he  was  in  the  White  House,  and  then  I  saw  him  against 
my  will.   The  American  Veterans  Committee,  which  still 
existed  but  was  a  shadow  of  itself  and  with  which  I  had 
had  no  connection  for  years,  called  me  and  said  the 
president  was  willing  to  receive  an  AVC  delegation,  would 
I  go  along?   I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  should  because  I've 
had  no  connection  with  AVC  for  years.   I  have  nothing  to 
contribute.   I'd  prefer  not  to."   Well,  they  said,  "We 
want  you  to."   So  I  went  with  them.   There  were  about 
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twenty  representatives,  and  1  managed  to  get  myself  in  the 
last  row  in  the  back  where  I  would  be  hidden.   Kennedy 
spotted  me  and  began  to  tell  me  what  The  New  Republic  ought 
to  say  about  economic  policy,  "Why  don't  you  say  this?   Why 
don't  you  say  that?"   Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  "VJhy   don't 
you?"   [laughter] 

But  he  was  not  a  man,  I  think,  to  take  much  of  a  dare. 
One  of  his  old  friends,  one  of  his  Georgetown  social  friends 
who'd  been  active  in  the  campaign,  told  me  that  on  Kennedy's 
first  day  in  the  White  House,  he  invited  this  friend  over 
along  with  another  fellow  who  was  an  old  Georgetown  buddy 
of  his  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   Who  were  they? 

HARRISON:   Ben  Bradlee  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Bill 
Walton,  who  was  a  resident  artist  in  Washington,  a 
Georgetown  friend  of  Kennedy's-   Bill  said  they  walked 
into  the  Oval  Room,  and  Kennedy  sat  there  and  looked  at 
them  and  said,  "Well,  now  what  do  we  do?"   [laughter] 
And  I  asked  Bill,  "What  did  you  tell  him?"   Bill  said, 
"Well,  both  Ben  and  I  said  the  same  thing.   'The  first 
thing  you  do  is  to  fire  Allen  Dulles,  and  the  second  is 
to  fire  J.  Edgar  Hoover.'"   They  were  Kennedy's  first 
appointments — or  rather  reappointments! 

There  was  a  sparkle  in  the  air;  no  doubt  about  that. 
Camelot  then  was  still  believable;  the  bloom  wasn't  off 
the  rose.   In  those  first  few  months  of  Kennedy  the 
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atmosphere  around  town  was  electric.   There  was  a  glamour, 
vivacity.   Press  conferences  were  fun  for  the  first  time 
in  years.   The  press  liked  to  go  to  them.   Kennedy  was 
sharp.   He  was  sometimes  funny.   He  knew  how  to  put  things. 
Nancy  and  I  were  invited  to  the  White  House  only  once,  for 
the  great  dinner  put  on  for  Andre  Malraux.   That  was  a 
splendid  gathering  of  (now,  I  don't  include  myself  in 
this)  distinguished  literati — musicians,  writers  (Thornton 
Wilder  came),  actors,  actresses--and  it  gave  you  a  new 
feeling  about  the  country.   I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Kennedy 
left  early,  went  upstairs.   The  president  stayed  around 
awhile.   All  these  stories  now  come  out  about  their  relation- 
ship.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  except  for  one  incident 
when  Nancy  and  I  did  see  the  Kennedys--it  was  at  a  dinner 
Phil  Stern  gave  in  Georgetown  before  Kennedy  was  president, 
long  before,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate.   Nancy  told  me  that 
after  dinner  when  the  ladies  had  retired  upstairs  to  the 
bedroom  to  powder  their  noses,  somebody  got  talking  about 
politicians,  and  what  they  need,  and  whether  in  particular 
they  need  their  wives.   Nancy  said  she  was  quite  startled 
to  hear  Jackie  Kennedy,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  fixing  her  face,  say  in  a  clear,  loud  tone,  "Jack 
doesn't  need  anybody . "   I  always  remembered  that  remark. 
It  reminded  me  a  little  of  Teddy  Kennedy's  remark,  "Why 
would  I  do  it  for  him?" 

One  of  the  things  that  made  it  exciting  was  not  just 
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that  it  was  my  generation  that  was  suddenly  in  power,  but 
also  that  there  were  so  many  people  that  I  admired  and 
liked  and  knew  who  came  to  Washington.   I  mean,  there  was 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  our  old  AVC  organizer,  in  the  Pentagon 
working  for  McNamara.   And  there  was  John  McNaughton, 
working  for  McNamara.   And  there  was  Arthur  Schlesinger 
sitting  in  the  White  House.   And  [Stewart]  Udall  on  the 
cabinet,  and  Wirtz  on  the  cabinet,  and  Carl  Kaysen  in 
the  White  House,  Bob  Manning  in  the  State  Department, 
Adlai  at  the  United  Nations.   You  felt,  my  lord,  this 
is  my  crowd.   That  enthusiasm  didn't  last  long,  but  it 
was  real,  certainly  for  the  first  year.   I  remember, 
though,  even  at  that  time,  talking  to  Walter  Lippmann 
about  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  he  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "He  isn't  that  good."   I  think  this  may  have 
been  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs.   There  were  other  people  in 
it  whom  we  had  known.   Newton  Minow  came  as  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  Kermit  Gordon  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.   So  you  see  what  I  mean:   it  was  hard 
not  to  be  attracted  by  this  assembly  of  not  only  talented 
and  intelligent  people  but  also  people  that  you  knew.   I 
think  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  if  you  got  depressed  at 
the  fact  that  more  things  weren't  done  or  proposed  or 
pushed  harder  by  the  president,  somebody  like  Ted  Sorensen 
would  say,  "Take  it  easy.   We  barely  got  in.   We  barely  won. 
We  really  don't  have  control  of  the  Congress.   We've  got  to 
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wait  for  the  next  election.   Then  we'll  do  it."   I'd  heard 
that  before.   That's  what  I  was  told  for  years  about  China 
policy.   Did  I  mention  this  earlier  to  you? 
GARDNER:   No,  not  the  China  policy. 

HARRISON:   Oh,  back  in  the  early  fifties,  when  I  wanted 
The  New  Republic  to  push  this  idea  that  you  can't  live 
safely  in  a  world  in  which  you're  isolated  from  China — 
it's  there,  obviously  something  has  to  be  done;  we  have 
to  break  some  ground.   I  tried  to  get  people  talking  about 
this  and  get  this  line  into  The  New  Republic .   Somebody 
gave  me  the  name  of  a  prominent  Republican  out  in  the 
Middle  West  who  agreed  with  this  position.   And  I  thought, 
"If  I  get  somebody  like  that  to  say  it,  maybe  in  The  New 
Republic,  that  would  be  helpful."   I  remember  talking  to 
this  Republican  on  the  telephone;  we  had  no  disagreement 
about  what  ought  to  be  done.   And  I  said,  "Will  you  say 
it?"   He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  think  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  do  it.   V7e  have  to  wait  until  the  general's  re- 
elected, and  then  we  can  do  it."   One  heard  this  about 
many  things:   "Now  is  not  the  time.   We  have  to  wait." 
That  proved  to  be  unfounded.   Once  Nixon  went  to  China, 
everybody  said,  "^'Jhy,  of  course."   It  could  have  been 
done  years  before.   But  the  politicians  were  careful 
where  they  put  their  investment.   They  had  only  limited 
capital,  they  always  said,  "If  you  try  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once  you're  going  to  fail.   Let's  wait.   Let's 
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build  up  support."   Unfortunately,  Kennedy  never  had  a 
second  chance. 

There  was  one  little  incident,  right  after  Kennedy's 
election,  the  only  time  anybody's  offered  me  a  job  with 
the  government — well,  of  any  seriousness.   I  got  a  call 
from  Dick  Boiling,  who  seemed  to  be  operating  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  somebody  else,  I  presume  in  the  White  House. 
He  said,  "I've  been  asked  to  call  you  to  find  out  if 
you'd  like  to  become  an  ambassador."   I  said,  "To  what 
country?"   [laughter]   "Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
that,"  or  "I  can't  say  that.   All  I  know  is,  it  would 
be  small  and  challenging."   Ghana,  all  these  smaller 
African  countries,  came  to  mind.   I  said,  "Let  me  think 
about  it  for  twenty- four  hours."   I  think  I  knew  the 
answer  was  no,  but  anyway,  I  thought  I'd  have  the  joy 
of  thinking  about  it  for  twenty- four  hours.   I  went  to 
see  Lippmann.   I  said,  "Walter,  I  want  your  advice."   He 
said,  "What  is  it?"   I  told  him.   He  looked  at  me.   He 
said,  "When  people  come  to  you  for  advice  on  things  like 
that,  they've  already  made  up  their  mind.   You  have, 
haven't  you?"   I  said,  "Yes,  I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 
He  said,  "I  didn't  think  you  would."   [laughter]   So  I 
called  Dick  back  and  said  thanks  but  no  thanks.   And 
Nancy  said,  "You'd  better  say  that.   Imagine  leaving 
Washington! " 

There  were  odd  things  in  that  early  Kennedy  period. 
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Kennedy  wanted  to  show  Krushchev,  I  suppose,  that  we  couldn't 
be  pushed  around.   And  part  of  this,  coming,  I  suppose,  out 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  was  that  we  were  all  supposed 
to  build  air-raid  shelters.   I  thought  it  was  nonsense,  but 
let  me  tell  you,  people  took  it  seriously.   People  around 
this  town  went  about  stocking  up  on  food.   We  went  out  one 
evening  to  Adam  Yarmolinsky ' s  house,  and  there's  a  great 
big  hole  in  the  backyard  that  they're  digging.   People  I 
knew  well  and  respected  were  actively  pushing  an  air-raid 
shelter  program  for  the  whole  country.   Well,  that  hole  in 
Adam's  backyard  is  probably  still  there.   Within  six  months, 
nobody  even  remembered  that  there  had  been  a  campaign.   And 
yet  some  of  the  brightest--as  they  say,  the  best  and  the 
brightest--people  in  Washington  were  telling  you  that  if 
you  had  any  sense,  you'd  build  an  air-raid  shelter, 
[laughter]   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  flamboyant  and  tough 
volunteers  in  that  McGovern  campaign  in  '72  was  the  senator 
from  Alaska,  Ernest  Gruening.   He  was  then  in  his  eighties. 
He  and  Wayne  Morse  had  been  the  only  two  to  vote  in  the 
Senate,  you  will  recall,  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 
Many  came  around  later,  like  Fulbright  and,  I  think,  regretted 
that  they  hadn't  seen  the  light  earlier.   Ernest  Gruening 
was  a  scrapper.   He  had  been  that  all  of  his  life,  as  a 
journalist,  as  a  representative  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  down 
in  the  Caribbean.   He'd  written  a  fine  book  on  Mexico. 
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He'd  fought  with  most  of  the  people  worth  fighting  with 
in  the  country  in  his  lifetime.   He'd  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  Alaska  and  the  acceptance  of  Alaska  as  a 
state.   And  he  had  been  recently  defeated  for  reelection, 
which  was  sad.   He  never  stopped  fighting,  and  his  last 
battle  was  for  McGovern's  election.   He  went  from  town  to 
town,  meeting  to  meeting,  urging  McGovern's  election.   He 
used  to  come  up  to  see  me  at  The  New  Republic.   In  order 
to  get  to  my  office,  you  had  to  climb  three  flights  of 
stairs.   Ernest  was  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  but  [was] 
just  as  combative.   He  was  full  of  ideas,  telling  me  his 
plans.   He  was  writing  an  autobiography,  which  Liveright 
published.   And  then  one  day  I  got  a  phone  call  from 
Ernest,  and  I  said,  "Where  are  you?"   He  said,  "I'm  in 
the  hospital."   I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  there?   You 
can't  stay  there."   He  said,  "Oh,  I  won't  be  here  long. 
I  told  them  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here.   I  can't  stay 
around  here.   I've  got  to  get  out  on  the  road.   We've 
got  to  beat  that  son  of  a  bitch  Nixon."   He  died,  two 
days  later,  from  cancer.   He  was  a  doctor,  and  I'm  sure 
he  had  no  doubts  of  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  he 
would  never  give  in,  never.   You  had  to  kill  him  to  stop 
him. 

GARDNER:   You  mentioned  Nixon,  and  you  mentioned,  of  course, 
your  interview  with  Nixon.   Are  there  any  other  comments 
you  would  like  to  make  on  the  man  who  has,  after  all. 
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played  such  a  crucial  role  in  American  politics  for  the 

last  quarter-century. 

HARRISON:   Well,  power  didn't  become  him.   I  suppose  you 
might  say  that  nothing  became  him.   There  were  odd  tales 
that  went  around  town,  even  before  Watergate,  of  arrogance 
within  the  White  House  and  Nixon  particularly.   For  example, 
Michael  Straight  had  taken  a  job  with  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — which,  by  the  way,  Nixon  was  very  liberal 
with.   I  mean,  financing  of  the  endowments  under  the 
Republicans  was  three,  four  times  what  it  was — of  course, 
it  was  older,  too--under  Johnson  or  Kennedy,  or  Johnson, 
really.   Mike  said  to  me  one  day,  "I've  been  running  around 
like  crazy  for  the  last  twenty- four  hours."   I  said,  "What 
happened?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "You  know  that  piece  of  modern 
sculpture  that  sits  in  the  corner  of  the  lot  where  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  is?"   And  this  is  right  near  the  White 
House.   I  said  yes.   (It  was  something  both  Michael  and 
I  thought  was  a  pretty  atrocious  piece  of  sculpture,  but 
there  it  was.   It  wasn't  my  taste,  a  large  bit  of  welding.) 
I  said  yes.   He  said, "Well,  Nixon's  office" — and  this  must 
have  been  his  office  in  the  Executive  Offices  because  I 
don't  see  how  he  could  have  seen  it  from  his  office  in 
the  White  House;  but  whatever  office  he  was  in,  he  was 
looking  out  the  window  and  saw  this  sculpture,  and  he 
said,  "I  want  that  out  of  there" — now  this  is  the  Corcoran 
Gallery — "and  I  want  it  out  within  the  next  twenty-four 
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hours."   The  order  was  passed  onto  Michael.   He  was  supposed 
to  do  it.   And  Mike  said,  "What  a  problem  I  had.   I  had  to 
get  the  artist's  permission  to  move  it,  and  I  couldn't  ex- 
plain why.   I  had  to  find  some  other  place  in  Washington, 
government-owned,  where  we  could  put  the  thing,  and  I  had 
to  do  all  of  this  in  twenty- four  hours."   That's  the  kind 
of  thing  Nixon  did,  odd  things  like  that.   Or  the  dressing 
up  of  the  White  House  guards,  after  he  came  back  from 
Europe — peculiar  little  things  that  made  you  that  that  he 
ought  to  have  better  things  to  do  than  that,  petty  things, 
unnecessary  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  played  around  with  the  idea  of 
some  kind  of  a  guaranteed  national  minimum  income,  though 
he  didn't  go  through  with  it.   He  did  revise  China  policy — 
long  delayed.   His  essential,  his  basic  idea,  which  was 
perhaps  Kissinger's — but  nevertheless,  he  hired  Kissinger — 
that  there  isn't  much  of  a  future  for  us  until  we  find  some 
way  of  dealing  in  a  way  that  involves  less  risk  with  the 
Russians,  is  basically  sound  and  I  would  have  thought 
carried  out  by  any  administration  that  was  in  its  right 
mind.   He  was  not  likable,  and  it's  a  mystery  how  he 
succeeded  in  politics  and  why  he  evoked  widespread  sup- 
port.  He  didn't  seem  a  man  anybody  could  take  to,  or  be 
fond  of,  cheer.   And  yet,  and  yet,  he  won  election  after 
election.   And  even  his  fumbles  and  mistakes,  like  the 
near-fatal  press  conference  in  California  after  he  lost 
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the  governorship  out  there,  seemed  to  be  forgotten.   You 
must  say  for  the  man  that  he  had  an  awful  lot  of  get  up 
and  go  and  could  rise  from  defeats  and  go  on,  go  on. 
Indefatigable — politics  was  everything.   Has  a  lackluster 
family.   [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 
GARDNER:   The  comments  about  the  different  administrations 
and  what  they  can  or  can't  do  brings  up  a  question  that 
we've  discussed  variously  at  lunch  the  last  few  days,  too, 
which  is  what  the  role  of  government  is,  and  who  can  or 
can't  govern,  and  how? 

HARRISON:   The  first  task  of  government  is  to  maintain 
order.   And  that's  one  of  the  things  that  it  hasn't  been 
very  successful  in  doing  the  last  ten  years  or  so.   I 
don't  mean  the  country's  come  apart — it  hasn't  come  apart. 
I  mean,  there  are  a  great  many  unifying  elements  that  hold 
us  together.   But  beginning  with  Vietnam,  and  the  racial 
tensions  and  divisions,  and  the  general  feeling  of  younger 
people  that  there  was  nothing  much  worth  believing  in  or 
fighting  for  in  the  country,  and  the  rise  of  crime,  and 
the  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  streets,  the  desperate 
position  of  the  poor  because  they're  the  victims  of  these 
crimes,  mostly,  so  that  you  don't  know  whether  you  can 
walk  the  streets,  or  whether  you  can  be  in  your  house 
without  being  shot  and  mugged,  hit  over  the  head,  hood- 
lums taking  over,  many  of  them  young  blacks — all  of  this 
certainly  had  added  to  the  feeling  of  self-doubt  and 
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insecurity  and  fear,  in  some  cases  despair,  about  what 
government  can  do.   And  if  you  begin  as  I  began  by  saying 
its  first  responsibility  is  to  maintain  order,  then  we 
have  some  way  to  go.   You  can  maintain  order  in  a  police  ^tate 
by  having  enough  police  and  tough  enough  enforcement. 
You  can  round  up  people  you  don't  like  and  send  them  to 
penitentiaries,  but  that  is  not  a  price  we  want  to  pay 
for  order.   How  you  get  order  and  freedom  is  always  a 
great  question.   Finally,  it  has  to  be  because  there's 
enough  general  consent  in  the  community,  a  willingness 
to  abide  by  common  rules  so  that  order  becomes  self- 
enforcing.   Without  that,  it's  a  constant  chase  between 
the  criminals  and  the  cops,  with  the  public  in  the  cross- 
fire, and  the  criminal  is  going  to  win  because  you  never 
have  enough  cops.   You  don't  want  to  have  enough  cops. 
That  is  a  test  that  we're  having  now,  and  that's  a  test 
we're  going  to  go  on  having.   How  does  government  help 
make  those  arrangements,  largely  economic  arrangements, 
which  satisfy  enough  of  the  people  enough  of  the  time  so 
that  they  don't  cut  out  of  the  system  and  decide  that  the 
only  way  they  can  make  it,  or  the  only  way  they  want  to 
make  it,  is  by  ripping  off  something  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbor? 

And  the  rip-off  psychology  is  not  merely  the  psy- 
chology of  people  who  are  philosophically  alienated,  or 
out  of  a  job,  or  who  are  young  and  read  the  ads  and  see 
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the  television  sets  and  see  the  things  that  the  affluent 
society  can  provide  and  is  constantly  telling  them  to  buy, 
and  who  can't  buy  and  therefore  grab.   It's  also  a  rip-off 
psychology  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  business,  as  we 
are  now  seeing  in  all  these  stories  about  bribery,  cutting 
corners.   These  are  things  that  have  been  indulged  in  by 
the  most  respectable  elements  of  the  society.   They  can 
no  longer  say,  "Follow  us.   We're  the  models.   We're 
rectitude."   They  aren't  rectitude.   They're  rip-off 
artists,  like  a  kid  in  the  slums  who  rips  off  a  grocery 
store. 

What  government  can  do  about  that  is  a  question.   It 
can't  do  anything  quickly,  and  it  can't  do  anything  with- 
out leadership  that  you  can  trust.   We  have  to  have  models 
we  believe  in.   VJatergate  did  a  lot  to  help  destroy  that 
sense  that  people  who  are  in  charge  are  worthy  of  respect. 
It  will  be  some  time  getting  that  back.   Leadership  does 
matter,  though.   That  isn't  because  leadership  knows  better 
than  you  or  I  what  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  and  can 
devise  solutions  to  problems  better  than  you  and  I  could; 
it's  also  because  we  need  to  feel  that  whatever  the  situ- 
ation, and  whether  leaders  are  right  or  wrong  about  this 
problem  or  that,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  integrity- 
that  they're  telling  the  truth,  that  they're  doing  their 
best,  that  their  attachments  are  not  to  any  particular 
special  interests,  that  they  can't  be  bought,  that  they 
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genuinely  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  which  means 
the  welfare  of  everybody.   And  when  we  feel  that,  we're 
willing  to  work  along  with  them. 

You  know,  it's  a  matter  of  interest  to  me — and  par- 
ticularly now  when  you  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  close 
to  8  percent  and  so  much  talk  about  the  economy  and  about 
unemployment  and  about  that  being  the  key  to  the  success 
of  a  new  administration--that  we've  never  had  anything 
like  the  unemployment  we  had  under  the  New  Deal.   Unemploy- 
ment under  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  almost  15  percent  in 
1940  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   .  .  .  and  touched  many  more  families. 
HARRISON:   Of  course  it  did.   But  it's  almost  forgotten, 
and  it  was  hardly  consciously  known  even  at  the  time. 
Roosevelt  was  the  hero.   So  obviously  something  is  at  work 
here,  when  we  talk  about  leadership,  that  is  almost  irrele- 
vant to  the  factual  situation.   People  felt,  "He's  trying. 
We  believe  in  him.   We  don't  think  he's  an  agent  for  the 
corporations.   We  think  he  means  well  by  the  poor,  and 
by  the  blacks,  and  by  the  disenfranchised."   And  Roosevelt 
talked  that  way,  acted  that  way,  and  people  believed  in 
him.   And  yet,  the  unemployment  rate  was  nearly  double 
what  it  may  be  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  next  year. 
Personalities  count. 

GARDNER:   The  matter  of  faith,  I  think,  the  phrase  believed 
in,  seems  crucial  in  the  sense  that  more  and  more  the 
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election  of  a  president  becomes  a  matter  of  belief. 
HARRISON:   It  has  to  be  that,  because  the  problems  are  so 
complicated,  the  competition  of  interests  is  so  intense 
in  this  country,  the  future  is  so  unpredictable,  so  that 
any  man  who  says  to  you,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  blue- 
print, and  if  we  follow  the  blueprint,  we're  going  to 
reach  the  promised  land  in  my  first  term--or  even  my 
second  term,"  the  people  know  that  that  man  can't  be 
telling  the  truth.   They  know  that  he  has  to  say  some- 
thing to  give  you  this  feeling  of  confidence,  trust, 
faith.   But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  says  too  much,  you 
suspect  that  he's  overpromising,  because  he's  going  to 
find  a  different  situation  when  he  gets  there — and  not 
only  a  different  factual  situation,  but  also  a  different 
situation  politically.   And  if  he  gets  power,  he's  going 
to  have  to  look  around  him  and  not  only  say,  "What  are 
the  problems,  and  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do 
about  them?"  but  "What  can  I  get  away  with?   What  can 
I  do?   What  is  my  Congress?   With  whom  can  I  work?   What 
support  can  I  anticipate?   What  comes  first?   What  comes 
second?"  and  so  on.   These  are  the  practical  problems  of 
management  and  of  governing,  and  they  are  not  the  same 
problems  as  a  candidate  faces  who's  bidding  for  your 
confidence.   And  in  this  current  campaign,  I  think  the 
one  who  perhaps  understands  that  best  is  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  is  saying  the  least.   On  the  other  hand,  conveying 
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somehow--and  I  don't  know  how  this  is  done--conveying  some- 
how the  feeling  that  "You  can  count  on  me  to  care  ed>out  you 
and  to  be  honest.   And  don't  press  me  on  details;  we'll 
figure  that  out  later."   I  don't  mean  that  he  doesn't  have 
a  few  suggestions,  but  he  certainly  doesn't  have  any  blue- 
prints.  And  even  on  the  general  suggestions,  such  as  the 
reorganization  of  federal  government,  which  we've  heard 
often  from  others — when  pressed,  he  withdraws:   "Well, 
we'll  work  out  that  when  we  get  there."   And  I  don't 
think  people  are  stupid  because  they  accept  that.   I 
think  that's  quite  realistic. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVI,  SIDE  ONE 
MARCH  25,  1976 

GARDNER:   We  were  talking  about  the  role  of  the  president, 
and  talking  most  specifically  about  the  difference  between 
campaigner  and  leader — about  faith,  belief, and  so  on.   And 
I  mentioned  to  you  an  area  that  I'd  like  to  get  into  is 
the  role  that's  unique  to  the  American  president,  which 
is  that  of  both  chief  executive,  in  an  almost  monarchic 
sense,  and  at  the  same  time  also  prime  minister,  being 
foreign  minister.   The  New  Republic  covered  this  or  dis- 
cussed it  in  different  ways  at  different  times,  and  I'd 
be  curious  to  know  what  your  thoughts  are  on  that. 
HARRISON:   My  first  thought  is  that  it  is  a  good  system. 
And  my  second  thought  is  that  the  system  doesn't  work 
without  a  strong  president.   V7e '  re  seeing  now,  inevitably-- 
partly,  I  suppose,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  breakdown  of  con- 
fidence in  the  presidency  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  experience-- 
a  shift  in  attention  away  from  the  White  House  and  toward 
the  legislature.   And  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  Congress 
and  perhaps  in  the  country  who  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a 
rebalancing,  a  new  distribution  of  power,  a  redress  in  the 
balance  between  the  Congress  and  the  president,  with 
Congress  taking  more  authority  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past  and  not  simply  going  by  the  old  maxim  of  letting 
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the  president  lead  and  leaving  the  Congress  merely  to  say 
yes  or  no.   Now,  one  sees  this  in  the  new  efforts,  which 
I  hope  are  successful,  by  the  Congress  to  take  more  res- 
ponsibility for  expenditures.   After  all,  the  constitution 
does  give  the  power  to  Congress  to  appropriate  monies,  and 
if  it  has  that  power,  then  presumably  it  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  planning  of  public  investment.   It 
is  trying  to  do  that  with  a  whole  new  budgetary  system 
that  it  has  worked  out  in  terms  of  overall  budget  commit- 
tees in  both  houses  that  are  supposed  to  set  our  sights, 
our  economic  sights,  where  we  want  to  go — how  much  we're 
willing  to  spend  and  how  the  pie  is  going  to  be  divided. 
That's  all  new,  and  it  may  work  out  quite  well,  in  which 
case  there  will  be,  in  effect,  two  budgets,  the  president's 
and  the  Congress's,  and  they'll  work  that  out  between  them. 
One  can  never  regret  a  shift  that  represents  people's  wish- 
ing to  take  more  responsibility.   If  it's  true,  it's  fine 
that  the  Congress  is  readier  today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  to  take  its  responsibilities  seriously  and  to  do  more 
work  and  to  not  simply  wait  for  the  president  to  tell  them, 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  messages  or  any  other  messages, 
what  he  things  they  ought  to  do.   That's  all  right.   Never- 
theless, [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off]  I  don't 
see  how  in  this  big  country — with  all  the  various  juris- 
dictions that  it  has  between  local  governments  and  county 
governments  and  state  governments,  a  national  Congress 
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divided  into  two  parts,  the  complexities  of  the  problems 
themselves--!  don't  see  how  we  move  our  way  through  this 
intricate  maze  of  problems  unless  there  is  a  central 
leadership  that  must  be  in  the  \«7hite  House  that  expresses 
for  the  nation  what  it  is  that  we  need  to  do  and  how.  we 
ought  to  go  about  doing  it.   That  is,  of  course,  true  in 
foreign  affairs,  but  there,  most  people  recognize  that. 
Although  there,  again,  there  have  been  new  congressional 
initiatives  in  terms  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  basically  the 
situation  remains  the  same — or  investigations  into  the  use 
by  the  administration  of  intelligence  services  or  the  FBI. 
All  of  that's  useful;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  president, 
and  only  the  president,  who  can  speak  for  the  country, 
either  wisely  or  not  wisely,  to  the  world,  can  negotiate, 
can  concentrate  on  the  larger  national  interest,  can  act 
on  that.   You  can't  diffuse  responsibility  too  much,  even 
in  the  domestic  area.   The  problem  is  to  get  leadership 
that  you  need  in  the  White  House  and  Congress  with  which 
that  president  can  cooperate.   It  needn't  be  what  they 
call  a  rubber  stamp  Congress;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can't  be  a  Congress  that  is  so  divided  within  itself  and 
so,  on  the  whole,  antithetical  to  the  president's  purposes 
that  you  get  a  stalemate.   The  only  two  times  since  I've 
been  in  Washington — no,  the  only  two  times  in  my  recol- 
lection-- that  you've  had  real  forward  motion,  are  the 
two  times  in  which  you  had  a  strong  president  who  knew 
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what  he  wanted,  knew  he  wanted  changes,  and  knew  what  they 
were,  and  not  simply  a  Democratic  majority  but  a  presiden- 
tial majority.   And  they're  very  different.   And  those  two 
times  were  in  1934  and  in  1964,  where  [the  president] — in 
one  case,  Roosevelt;  in  the  other  case,  Johnson — brought 
with  him,  when  he  was  elected, not  simply  a  Democratic 
majority  (because  that  in  itself  means  very  little)  but 
what  you  might  call  a  progressive  majority,  or  at  any  rate 
a  majority  that  identified  itself  with  the  president's  pro- 
gram and  said,  "Let's  go  ahead." 

GARDNER:   There  seems  to  be,  nonetheless,  a  movement  nowa- 
days, especially  on  the  part  of  so-called  liberals,  against 
a  strong  presidency,  perhaps  arising  out  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  1960s  and  the  conflicts  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
wielded  so  much  strength. 

HARRISON:   Vietnam  is  in  part  responsible  for  that.   I 
suspect  that  the  people  you're  talking  about  are  responding 
to  a  situation  in  which  they  don't  have  the  president  they 
want.   My  guess  is  that  if  they  had  the  president  they 
wanted,  they  would  be  the  first  to  say,  "Yes,  sir."   I 
don't  mean  that  in  any  slavish  way;  I  just  mean  they  would 
be  so  delighted  to  have  leadership  and  to  have  a  green  light 
that  permitted  them  to  go  along  with  the  White  House.   I 
don't  think  that  they're  that  worried  about  the  aggran- 
dizement of  power  by  the  executive,  although  that  is 
something  one  always  has  to  watch,  as  they  are  the  fact 
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that  this  power  has  been  misused  or  used  for  purposes 
they  don't  agree  with.   They  would  feel  differently  with 
another  kind  of  president. 

GARDNER:   One  comment  that  you  made  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  week  is--well,  a  question  you  posed,  rhe- 
torical or  otherwise:   does  it  make  any  difference  who's 
elected  president  in  the  long-range  history  of  the  country? 
HARRISON:   Of  course   it  makes  a  difference.   That  goes  back 
to  something  that  William  James  said.   He  was  quoting  what 
he  called  an  "unlearned  carpenter"  of  his  acquaintance  who 
said  to  him,  "There's  very  little  difference  between  one 
man  and  another,  but  what  little  difference  there  is,  is 
very  important."   That  is  the  key  to  it.   If  somebody's 
looking  for  a  system  of  government,  or  a  president,  or  a 
personality,  or  a  group  of  congressional  leaders  who  are 
going  to  take  our  problems  and  lick  them,  they're  going 
to  be  very  disappointed.   It's  like  what  Alex  Bickel  used 
to  say  about  the  concept  of  justice — all  justice  is  approxi- 
mate; that's  all  it  ever  can  be  in  human  society.   We  edge 
forward,  we  slip  backward;  or  we  gain  here  and  we  lose 
there.   We  adjust  conflicting  forces  in  such  a  way  that 
we  come  out  of  it  a  little  better  than  we  were  before. 
And  that's  about  all  we  can  do.   But  that's  important. 
That's  what  living  is  all  about;  that's  what  government 
is  all  about.   Aside  from  the  rhetoric  about  Great  Societies 
and  New  Frontiers  and  New  Deals  and  whatever  large  rhetorical 
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promises  can  be  laid  out,  the  promised  land  really  is  just 
a  series  of  promises,  some  of  which  you  partially  fulfill. 
But  that's  a  lot.   On  the  whole,  I  don't  have  much  faith 
in  congressional  government.   Congress  is  too  big,  too 
unwieldly,  too  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  local,  parochial 
interests,  economic  interests.   I  don't  mean  that  people 
are  bought,  but  they're  thinking  about  getting  elected  in 
the  next  two  years.   They're  running  all  the  time.   They've 
got  that  local  real  estate  group  back  home  that's  pushing 
them  on  this,  and  they've  got  a  gun  lobby  on  the  other 
thing,  and  they've  got  the  unions  on  their  backs  on  some- 
thing else.   And  only  somebody  who  has  enough  prestige  and 
power  to  stand  above  this  thing  and  to  say,  "Look,  I'm  not 
your  preacher.   I'm  the  people's  preacher.   I  speak  for 
all  the  nation  ,"   only  he  can  really,  I  think,  give  leader- 
ship. 

GARDNER:   But  isn't  that  incredibly  rare? 
HARRISON:   In  the  world? 
GARDNER:   Well,  especially  here. 

HARRISON:   You  mean  isn't  it  rare  that  we  get  that  kind 
of  leadership?   Sure,  it's  always  rare.   But  it's  not 
impossible. 

GARDNER:   But  it  then  becomes  awfully  risky. 
HARRISON:   Risky.   What's  your  alternative? 
GARDNER:   Well,  I'm  supposed  to  be  asking  the  questions. 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  of  any  better  alternative.   I 
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would  much  prefer  taking  this  risky  one  that  we've  lived 
with  for  200  years  than  something  we  haven't  tried.   Then 
if  I  look  abroad  to  other  countries,  I  don't  find  anything 
I  like  better.   I  don't  see  where  they're  running  it  any 
better.   This  government  works  pretty  well.   To  what  am  I 
to  compare  it?   Denmark?   I  mean,  we're  not  a  homogenous 
country.   We're  enormous.   We're  continental;  we're  multi- 
racial; we're  a  variety  of  religions,  backgrounds,  educa- 
tions, desires,  classes.   And  if  you  can  get  something  that 
holds  all  that  together  reasonably  well,  you've  got  some- 
thing pretty  amazing. 

GARDNER:   Well,  then  the  next  question  that  comes  up  in 
a  way  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   Let  me  add  one  other  thing.   If  this  system 
works,  it  isn't  just  because  you've  got  this  fine  president 
and  a  Congress  that  is  of  a  certain  mind  and  does  its  home- 
work; but  it  also  is  that  you've  got,  if  you'll  forgive  the 
phrase,  a  real  degree  of  what  they  call  participatory 
democracy.   Now,  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  you  could  run 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  if  it  were  a 
Massachusetts  town  meeting  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
of  course,  you  can't.   In  its  purest  form,  this  partici- 
patory democracy  idea  works  best  in  a  very  small  community 
and  is  not  relevant  to  the  way  in  which  you  run  the  United 
States  government.   And  yet  it  i£  relevant  in  this  sense: 
that  none  of  this  works  unless  people  take  an  interest 
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where  they  are,  in  the  things  eibout  them,  and  try  to  deal 
with  them.   It  doesn't  work  if  people  opt  out.   It  doesn't 
work  if  people  say,  "I  don't  care.   I'm  not  interested.   I 
don't  trust  any  of  it.   Let  somebody  else  run  the  union." 
All  of  this  is  an  invitation  to  grasping  people,  to  power- 
hungry  people,  to  venal  people,  and  the  people  are  the 
losers.   Participation  in  any  of  these  things,  and  par- 
ticularly in  local  affairs,  where  you've  got  lots  of  local 
city  problems,  town  problems,  is  always  difficult.   It's 
always  frustrating.   But  there's  no  way  out  of  it,  no  way 
out  of  it.   You  can't  opt  out,  because  you're  going  to  get 
something  you  don't  like.   It  does  call  for  responsible 
citizenship. 

GARDNER:   That's  perhaps  the  question  that  I  was  going  to 
get  into  next,  the  concept  that  the  stronger  the  president 
the  greater  the  risk--seemingly  the  greater  the  risk  of 
strength  developing  into  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   .  .  .  dominance,  undue  dominance  and  dictator- 
ship, totalitarianism.   Of  course,  that  is  a  risk,  but 
it's  not  a  risk  I'm  afraid  of.   There  are  enough  counter- 
vailing pressures  in  this  country  so  that  I  don't  think 
that  this  is  really  a  serious  risk.   I  mean,  we  got  through 
Nixon,  we  got  through  Watergate,  we  even  got  through  Vietnam, 
and  finally  Congress  got  up  on  its  legs  because  the  people 
were  fed  up  and  something  did  change.   And  don't  forget  in 
all  of  this,  we  still  have  a  legal  system.   V7e  have  the 
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courts,  and  we  have  challenges  to  the  government  and  to 
legislation  by  citizens  who  go  to  the  courts  and  say, 
"You  can't  do  this,"  and  very  often  the  court  says, 
"That's  right,  you  can't."   So  this  system  of  checks  and 
balances  does,  I  think,  work  reasonably  well.   I'm  not 
afraid  of  presidential  dictatorship  at  the  moment,  any 
more  than  I  am  of  judicial  dictatorship,  though  you  will 
find  people  who  are  just  as  afraid  that  the  courts  are 
taking  over  too  much  power  as  you  will  people  who  feel 
the  president  is  taking  too  much  power.   And  it  may  be 
that  if  we  were  talking  a  year  from  now,  you  would  find 
people  who  say  that  the  Congress  is  taking  too  much  power. 
But  it  works  itself  out  over  a  period  of  time.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  first  question  I  think  I  would  ask — 
we've  talked  about  your  tastes  in  reading  and  your  inter- 
ests and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  you've  mentioned  repeat- 
edly that  what  you  like  to  read  most  is  novels  and  so  on, 
and  your  background  is  really  strongly  literary--had  you 
thought  about  book  publishing  earlier  in  your  life? 
HARRISON:   Yes,  as  you  recall,  I  was  in  book  publishing 
just  after  I  left  UCLA  but  was  still  there  working  in  the 
University  Religious  Conference.   Hal  Levy  and  Bill  Okie 
and  I  had  met  Saroyan  and,  as  a  consequence,  published 
his  second  book.   Dizzy  with  the  break-even  success  we 
had  there,  we  went  on  to  publish  this  very  small  book 
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of  Gertrude  Stein's  called.  What  Are  Masterpieces?   That 
was  the  end  of  that,  but  I  had  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
thing  that  goes  way  back.   I  don't  know  how  you  put  it, 
but  however  ycu  put  it,  you  put  it  too  strongly.   I  had 
a  taste  for  it,  but  I  didn't  have  much  experience.   I, 
however,  admit  to  being  a  patsy  when  it  comes  to  literature, 
especially  American  literature,  and  something  of  a  romantic, 
particularly  about  the  twenties  and  the  writing  of  the 
twenties.   The  experience  with  Liveright  came  about,  as 
it  seems  to  me  almost  everything  has  come  about,  by  what 
I  can  only  call  an  accident.   I  was  told  once  by  a  wise 
man  that,  philosophically, there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  coincidences  in  life,  so  many  things 
that  seem  to  be  pure  luck  or  accident,  that  it's  hard  to 
explain  why  that  happened  rather  than  a  million  other 
things  that  could  have  happened. 

In  this  case,  what  happened  was  that  the  publisher  of 
The  New  Republic,  Bob  Myers,  dropped  into  my  office  and 
said  he  was  having  lunch  with  somebody  in  book  publishing 
in  New  York,  and  would  I  like  to  join  them?   At  lunch,  the 
man  from  New  York  was  talking  about  some  book  publishing 
firm  that  he  was  involved  in.   He  and  Myers  had  things  to 
talk  about,  perhaps  in  connection  with  New  Republic  adver- 
tising or  the  sale  of  books.   But  suddenly  I  heard  this 
fellow  say  that  Liveright  was  for  sale.   Again,  by  coin- 
cidence, I  had  just  read  Lillian  Hellman's  Unfinished 
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Woman,  a  chapter  of  which  is  about  her  first  job  in  New 
York  in  publishing,  with  Horace  Liveright,  and  the  gay, 
crazy,  and  creative  days  of  that  firm.   That,  to  me,  was 
romance.   Liveright  had  been  the  first  to  publish  Hemingway 
in  this  country.   It  was  the  publisher  of  Theodore  Dreiser, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Hart  Crane.   It  was  the  major  publisher, 
at  one  point,  of  some  of  Freud's  work.   It  published  H.G. 
Wells.   It  had  published  Francis  Hackett's  book  on  Henry 
VIII.   It  was  one  of  the  most--if  not  the  most--exciting 
publishing  houses  in  the  twenties.   And  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  later  became  famous  in  publishing  in  other  firms  got 
their  start  with  Liveright,  including  Bennett  Cerf,  who 
bought  from  Liveright  the  Modern  Library,  which  had  been 
part  of  Liveright;  and  Dick  Simon,  of  Simon  and  Schuster, 
and  so  on.   So  this,  like  The  New  Republic — and  you  see 
what  a  patsy  I  am  for  tradition,  too--had  an  exciting 
tradition.   I  said  to  Bob,  "Why  don't  we  buy  it?" 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  happened  next,  but  I  think 
probably  what  happened  is  that  I  went  up  to  New  York  .  .  . 
Before  I  go  into  that,  I  haven't  mentioned  others  that 
Liveright  was  publishing  in  those  early  days — Ezra  Pound, 
e.e.  cummings,  Bertrand  Russell,  Faulkner,  Vachel  Lindsay. 
VJell,  I  went  to  New  York  to  see  the  man  who  owned  Liveright. 
That  was  a  curious  story. 

GARDNER:   Who  was  he?   Do  you  recall?   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 
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HARRISON:   His  name  was  Pell.   Mr.  Pell  had  been  the  book- 
keeper at  Liveright  in  the  twenties.   From  what  I  could 
gather  from  talking  to  him  and  others,  Horace  Liveright 
had  a  gift  at  exploitation  and  promotion,  a  certain  flair 
for  publishing  the  right  author  at  the  right  time,  but  it 
was  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  knew  much  about  literature 
or  cared  much  about  it.   He  spent  money  on  horses  and  maybe 
dancing  girls,  Broadway  shows,  and  then,  perhaps  at  the 
end,  on  drink.   The  Liveright  firm  collapsed.   That  was 
the  point  at  which  Bennett  Cerf  bought  the  Modern  Library. 
But  the  firm,  rather  than  going  into  receivership,  I  gather, 
was  picked  up  for  a  nominal  amount  by  its  bookkeeper,  Mr. 
Pell.   When  I  later  told  Lillian  Hellman  that  story,  she 
said,  "You  know,  at  the  time,  we  said  to  ourselves,  'One 
day.  Pell's  going  to  own  this  company.'"   What  he  owned 
when  he  bought  it  was  the  shell  of  its  former  self.   Mr. 
Pell  maintained  this  business  for  years  in  an  old  office 
in  New  York  on  Park  Avenue  South — in  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  only  employees  were  Mr.  Pell,  his  secretary, 
and  a  part-time  bookkeeper.   He  lived  off  royalties.   He 
would  lease  reprint  rights  for  a  certain  period  and  get 
an  income  from  that,  or  he  would  sell  outright  a  copy- 
right, whatever  rights  he  had  in  the  matter.   He  managed 
to  make  a  decent  living  at  this  for  himself,  very  little 
overhead.   I  was  quite  excited  by  the  prospect.   And  he, 
I  now  realize,  was  more  eager  than  I.   He  was  getting 
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on,  and  there  wasn't  much  left  except  tradition. 
GARDNER:   What  sort  of  list  did  it  have  at  that  time? 
HARRISON:   Well,  first  let  me  say  that  we  bought  it.   We 
went  to  New  York  and  had  a  little  signing  ceremony,  and 
there  I  was  with  a  book  company,  without  a  staff,  without 
any  intention  of  running  it  myself,  because  I  was  in 
Washington — just  somehow,  I  suppose,  just  assuming  it 
would  all  go. 

GARDNER:   How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? 

HARRISON:   I  think  we  paid  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  it.   The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go 
to  the  Liveright  files  because  Mr.  Pell  had  not  permitted 
us  to  look  at  anything.   He  was  quite  cagy.   [laughter] 
We  had  to  buy  it  pretty  much  sight  unseen.   The  records 
were  a  little  sloppy.   We  couldn't  be  sure  what  we  owned 
and  what  we  didn't  own,  what  he  had  sold  and  what  he 
hadn't  sold.   So  we  bought  it,  really,  on  hope  and  faith. 
The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  up  to  the  office  was  to 
rush  to  the  files  in  the,  as  it  turned  out,  illusory  hope 
that  I  would  find  all  sorts  of  fascinating  correspondence- 
After  all,  with  all  these  writers,  there  had  to  be  con- 
tracts, there  had  to  be  exchanges  of  letters — possibly 
manuscripts.   Well,  that  illusion  was  quickly  dispelled. 
There  was  nothing,  literally  nothing,  of  any  value — and 
when  I  say  "value,"  I  don't  mean  economic  value  neces- 
sarily, but  historic  value  or  sentimental  value — in  these 
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files.   They'd  been  stripped.   This  wasn't  something  that 
had  happened  at  the  last  minute.   For  example,  a  year 
later  I  was  in  a  rare-book  store  in  New  York  and  the  lady 
who  ran  it  said,  "Would  you  be  interested  in  seeing  some 
Hemingway  correspondence?"   I  said,  "Who  is  it  with?"   She 
said,  "It's  with  Liveright."   I  said,  "If  you  don't  mind 
telling  me"--because  she  did  not  know  that  I  was  with 
Liveright — "how  you  got  it?"   She  said,  "Well,  there  was 
somebody  there  in  the  firm,  and  he  had  some  problems,  and 
he  needed  a  little  money."   And  this,  other  people  told  me, 
was  something  that  was  not  unusual  in  publishing,  that 
people  who  were  on  the  staff  would  take  material  and  either 
keep  it  or  sell  it,  because  these  things  had  value.   At  any 
rate,  it  was  all  gone.   When  I  sold  the  company  some  years 
later,  the  man  who  had  been  running  it  sent  me  a  package 
he  had  found  in  the  files--eight  drawings  by  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  that  he  had  done  as  illustrations  for  a  book  that 
was  never  published.   Somehow  they'd  remained  in  the  files, 
we  never  saw  them,  and  nobody  had  taken  them. 

I-jhen  we  got  down  to  seeing  what  we  really  owned  and 
didn't  own,  most  of  the  most  valuable  copyrights  had  lapsed 
or  been  sold.  Liveright  still  had  publishing  rights  to  a 
couple  of  early  Faulkner  novels;  to  Hart  Crane's  The  Bridge 
and  some  other  poetry;  some  interesting  e.e.  cummings ;  some 
of  the  Freud  books,  other  basic  psychological  texts,  two  or 
three  of  them;  Francis  Hackett's  Henry  VIII,  they  still 
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had;  they  had  .  .  .   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   They  still 
had  [Hendrik  W. ]  Van  Loon's  Story  of  Mankind^  which  they'd 
been  selling  regularly  every  year.   That  was  a  staple  pro- 
duct.  And  there  were  other  things. 

I  hired  somebody  to  run  the  firm,  and  hired  a  couple 
of  others.   Then  the  person  I  hired  to  run  it  really  didn't 
turn  out  well,  and  we  had  to  find  somebody  else.   This  was 
Victor  Schmaltzer.   But  what  I  was  interested  in,  really, 
was  trying  to  recreate  a  publishing  tradition.   Being  in 
Washington,  I  could  be  a  bit  helpful.   It  was  as  a  result 
of  being  here  that  we  got,  for  example,  Ernest  Gruening's 
autobiography,  which  needed  a  lot  of  revision,  cutting, and 
work,  but  which  we  finally  published.   It  didn't  create 
any  great  stir,  but  it's  an  important  book  historically, 
I  think.   Likewise  a  book  by  Senator  Fulbright  based 
primarily  upon  hearings  he  had  held  on  the  Pentagon, 
which  we  entitled  The  Pentagon  Propaganda  Machine.   We 
also,  because  of  The  New  Republic  connection,  published 
each  year  all  of  John  Osborne's  collected  pieces  each 
year  on  Nixon,  which  was  called  The  Nixon  Watch .   Another 
friend  of  mine,  Dick  [Richard  B.]  Dudman,  who  was  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  had  been  cap- 
tured in  Cambodia  when  he  was  there  as  a  war  correspondent. 
He  fortunately  had  been  released  by  the  Communists  after 
about  three  months  of  captivity,  during  which  none  of  us 
knew  where  he  was.   Many  presumed  he  was  dead.   Suddenly 
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he  reappeared,  and  I  got  him  to  write  out  his  experiences. 
It  was  the  first  report  in  hard  cover  written  by  somebody 
who  had  actually  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam.   We 
published  that.   There  was  another  man  I  had  known  in 
Hollywood,  William  Fadiman,  who'd  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  movie-making,  and  who  wrote  a  book  called  Hollywood 
Now,  which  we  published.   Then  I  learned  in  an  article 
by  a  Canadian  scholar,  George  H.  Thomson,  that  there  was 
unpublished  material  by  E.M.  Forster.   He  agreed  to  pull 
that  together.   We  published  it.   It  included  one  good 
story.   I  also  learned  by  accident  that  Francis  Hackett 
had  left  a  partial  autobiography.   His  widow,  who  lived 
in  Denmark,  sent  it  to  me.   I  think  it  had  been  turned 
down  by  every  publisher  in  town.   I  thought  it  was  delight- 
ful; some  of  it  was  about  The  New  Republic.   We  published 
that.   We  also  published  a  book  of  Joseph  Featherstone ' s 
about  education  called  How  Children  Learn.   Another  young 
friend  of  mine  who  had  been  in  India  with  the  Peace  Corps 
was  full  of  stories  about  trying  to  get  a  birth  control 
program  going  in  India;  we  published  that.   We  published 
some  Gertrude  Stein  material,  including  the  first  story 
she  had  written,  called  "Fernhurst."   Then  we  got  together 
a  book  of  letters  written  by  Alice  Toklas,  and  that  was 
published  under  the  title  Staying  on  Alone,  for  which  I 
wrote  a  preface.   I  also  persuaded  Walter  Lippmann  to  let 
us  publish  his  unpublished  work — unpublished  in  book  form-- 
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and  we  put  that  out  as  The  Unpublished  Writings  of  Walter 
Lippmann.   And  so  on.   We  were  looking  for  novels  and  fic- 
tion.  We  found  some,  not  much,  and  not  very  good.   One 
Vietnam  War  novel  which  I  was  high  on  hardly  got  read. 
GARDNER:   What  was  that? 

HARRISON:   It's  called  The  Big  V.   It  was  by  a  Vietnam 
veteran  from  the  hills  of  West  Virginia.   His  father  worked 
as  an  auto  worker  in  a  plant  in  Detroit.   And  I  thought  his 
story  had  something  so  real  about  it,  true  about  it,  un- 
deniably true,  that  I  was  captivated.   I  don't  think  it 
sold  more  than  500  copies.   And  when  we  published  it,  I 
was  told,  "Don't  publish  a  book  on  Vietnam  now.   Nobody 
will  buy  it."   They  were  right.   We  also  published  a  book 
by  Senator  Eagleton  on  the  War  Powers  Act--this  is  a  result 
of  his  effort  in  the  Senate  to  get  a  war  powers  bill  passed 
and  his  disillusionment  at  the  bill  that  was  finally 
adopted.   That's  quite  a  good  book--again,  not  a  book 
that  sells  well.   I  seemed  to  have  a  talent  for  finding 
books  that  didn't  sell.   We  lost  money  the  first  year;  we 
lost  money  the  second  year.   I  could  see  this  going  on  and 
on.   That  was  the  point  at  which  I  thought  perhaps  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  Martin  Peretz  buy  Liveright.   [laughter] 
Pell's  name,  by  the  way,  was  Arthur  Pell.   I  remember, 
just  before  we  bought  it,  my  asking  the  man  who  helps 
my  wife  and  me  as  an  investment  counselor  what  he  thought 
about  the  idea  of  our  buying  the  company.   I  knew  he 
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disapproved  of  the  idea.   He  said,  "Well,  it's  all  right, 
if  you  want  to  own  a  book  company."   [laughter]   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

I  learned  a  few  things  that  I  didn't  relish  learning 
about  dealing  with  authors.   It's  a  little  different  from 
dealing  with  authors  who  write  for  The  New  Republic.   We 
knew  that  there  was  one  last  great  book  by  Gertrude  Stein-- 
her  notebooks  that  she'd  kept  over  the  years.   The  man  who 
had  been  working  on  these  notebooks  for  about  fifteen  years 
was  Leon  Katz,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
We  met  Katz  and  gave  him  a  contract  and  an  advance  for  a 
critical  biography  of  Stein,  and  for  the  edited  notebooks. 
Nobody  but  Leon  Katz  could  do  the  notebook  because  he  went 
to  Paris  when  Toklas  was  still  alive  and  went  through  all 
of  the  material  with  Toklas.   Gertrude  Stein's  handwriting 
was  difficult,  and  also  there  were  references  in  the  note- 
books which  would  be  obscure  to  anybody  who  didn't  know 
Gertrude  Stein  well.   Alice  worked  with  him,  helped  him 
straighten  it  all  out.   If  and  when  this  book  appears, 
it's  going  to  be  of  some  interest--!  think  great  interest. 
We  signed  that  contract  with  Leon  Katz  in  about  19  70.   The 
book  has  not  appeared,  the  manuscript  has  not  appeared, 
and  it  is  unclear  where  Leon  Katz  is  at  the  moment.   I 
don't  mean  he's  absconded;  I  mean  these  are  the  problems 
that  book  publishers  run  into.   He  has  the  advance  and 
he  has  the  manuscript. 
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Then  I  got  into  a  worse  tangle,  in  Washington.   I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  if  we  could  do  quickly 
a  book  on  the  possible  Democratic  presidential  '72  can- 
didates, a  series  of  profiles.   I  talked  it  over  with 
Tom  Braden,  who  is  a  columnist  and  had  been  in  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  and  with  Frank  Mankiewicz,  because  the 
two  of  them  had  joined  forces  and  were  writing  a  syndicated 
political  column.   I  asked  if  they'd  be  interested  in  doing 
the  book.   They  said  they  would,  but  that,  "We'd  need  a 
reasonably  decent  advance  because  if  we  do  this  we've  got 
to  not  do  something  else.   It's  a  matter  of  income."   I 
understood  that.   They  were  doing  some  television  work, 
and  they  said,  "We  can  cut  out  the  television  work  if 
we've  got  some  other  income  to  make  up  for  it."   So  we 
signed  a  contract,  gave  them  a  $10,000  advance.   The 
deadline  approached,  and  this  was  a  book  where  deadlines 
had  to  be  met;  there  was  no  manuscript.   I  called  them; 
sometimes  I  didn't  get  any  replies  to  my  phone  calls.   I 
finally  got  them  to  lunch  again,  this  being  about  a  month 
after  the  deadline  for  submission  of  copy  had  passed,  and 
all  they  handed  me  was  what  I  regarded  as  a  superficial 
piece  on  Birch  Bayh .   Well,  I  said,  "Look,  this  won't  do 
at  all.   First  of  all,  it's  not  a  book,  but  second,  I 
wouldn't  even  print  this  piece  in  The  New  Republic. "   I 
think  they  felt  a  little  shamefaced  about  that.   But  they 
never  did  do  the  book,  and  they  didn't  do  anything  about 
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it.   I  would  call  them;  I  would  get  no  answer.   I  would 
write  them — no  replies.   I  finally  got  mad  and  entered 
Buit  to  recover  the  $10,000.   I  learned  later  from  pub- 
lishing friends  in  New  York  that  this  was  only  the  second 
time  they  knew  of  in  piiblishing  history  that  this  had  been 
done.   Alfred  Knopf  had  done  it  once,  and  he'd  won.   Well, 
this  didn't  endear  me  to  either  one  of  them,  quite  rightly. 
Frank  Mankiewicz  wrote  me  a  stern  letter  saying,  "My  God, 
I  come  in  from  the  field  campaigning,  and  I  find  this 
thing  in  the  newspapers.   My  family  is  upset."   And  all 
I  could  say  to  him  was,  "It  isn't  as  if  I  didn't  try  to 
get  in  touch  with  you  and  work  this  out,  but  you  would 
never  reply  to  my  calls.   I  couldn't  get  anywhere.   What 
was  I  to  do?"   Well,  we  were  paid  back  the  $10,000.   But 
on  reflection,  I  don't  know  if  I  should  have  done  it.   I 
was  angry.   I  thought  if  you'd  committed  yourself  to  do 
something,  the  least  you  could  do  was  to  say  you're  sorry-- 
or  have  made  a  genuine  effort  to  produce  something,  even 
if  turned  out  that  it  was  not  worth  publishing.   At  any 
rate,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  an  incident 
fairly  unique  in  publishing. 

But  it  was  clear  after  a  while  that  this  couldn't  go 
on.   I  would  either  have  to  take  over  Liveright  and  either 
move  it  down  here--which  I  probably  should  have  done--or 
cancel  my  work  with  The  New  Republic,  go  up  to  New  York, 
and  work  full  time  on  books.   I  wasn't  willing  to  do 
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either,  and  I  set  about  trying  to  sell  it.   I  didn't 
actually  put  Liveright  on  the  market.   I  wanted  somebody 
to  take  it  over  who  would  have  the  same  view  of  it  that 
I  had  and  pay  me  something,  but  I  couldn't  expect  much. 
I  approached  Norton,  one  of  the  few  independent  publishing 
houses  around  that  I  knew  anything  about.   Its  chief  edi- 
torial man,  Evan  Thomas,  was  somebody  that  I'd  known.   I 
went  to  George  Brockway,  who  was  president  of  Norton,  and 
said,  "Why  don't  you  take  over  Liveright?"   And  he  said, 
"Well,  sure."   And  then  he  made  an  offer  which  I  couldn't 
accept.   I  called  him  and  said,  "George,  that's  not  an 
offer.   That's  silly."   He  said,  "Oh,  well,  all  right. 
We'll  work  out  something  else."   And  we  did.   I  think 
that  it's  conceivable  that  over  the  next  five  years  we 
will  even  get  back  what  we  paid  for  the  company,  because 
there's  still  royalties  coming  in  on  books  that  were 
printed  either  before  I  came  to  Liveright  or  that  we 
printed.   I  got  out  of  that  with  no  profit  but  with  far 
less  loss  than  one  might  have  expected.   And  it's  still 
going  on.   It's  kept  as  an  independent  imprint,  owned  by 
Norton.   It  is  still  printing  new  books.   In  fact,  it  is 
about  to  publish  books  that  were  commissioned  when  I  was 
running  it,  or  when  I  owned  it,  and  will  be  doing  so  for 
the  next  year  or  two. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience.   At  one  point, 
Albert  Boni,  of  Boni  and  Liveright,  came  to  me.   He 
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wanted  to  buy  it.   He  was  in  his  eighties  and  remembered 
the  great  early  days,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
have  Boni  and  Liveright  come  back  to  life.   But  nothing 
came  of  that.   What  Boni  meant  was,  "If  you'll  give  it  to 
me,  I'll  take  it."   Well,  I  didn't  see  any  reason  for 
doing  that.   I  felt  a  little  like  Teddy  Kennedy:   "Why 
should  I  do  it  for  you?" 

GARDNER:   It's  interesting  that  you  seemed  to  have  come 
to  Liveright  in  a  different  way  than  to  The  New  Republic. 
In  The  New  Republic  you  gave  yourself  several  years  to 
learn  what  it  was  all  about,  whereas  at  Liveright  you 
jumped  right  into  the  swim  and  developed  points  of  view, 
not  really  giving  yourself  that  learning  period  in  the 
book-publishing  business.   Is  there  any  way  you  could 
have  done  that,  perhaps  dampened  your  feet  before  getting 
them  wet? 

HARRISON:   It  was  either  buy  it  or  not  buy  it;  and  when 
I  did  buy  it,  I  didn't  run  it.   I  couldn't  run  it  from 
Washington.   I  would  get  down  occasionally  and  talk  to 
people.   If  I  had  book  ideas,  I'd  shove  those  in.   Or  I 
would  do  what  I  did  in  The  New  Republic--I  would  do  a  lot 
of  rewriting,  revising;  I  acted,  in  fact,  as  an  editor, 
a  book  editor.   But  what  else  could  I  have  done?   The 
smart  thing  to  have  done  was  not  to  have  bought  it,  or 
to  have  had  the  talent,  which  I  didn't  have,  to  find  some 
superlative  man  to  run  it,  or  woman,  who  would  make  a  go 
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of  it.   But  I  didn't  do  that.   It  might  have  worked  if  I'd 
stayed  with  it  longer;  Victor  Schmaltzer  was  a  good  man  to 
head  it  up.   Given  another  five  years  and  more  losses,  it 
might  have  begun  to  break  even.   But  even  then,  that's  a 
very  risky  business-- talk  about  risk — a  very  risky  business 
if  you  are  an  absentee  owner,  if  you  aren't  really  on  top 
of  it.   Decisions  have  to  be  made  day  to  day,  and  you're 
not  there.   It's  a  bad  arrangement.   I  never  should  have 
gone  into  it.   But  I  had  some  interesting  experiences  out 
of  it,  and  there  are  some  reasonably  good  books  that  came 
out  of  it.   I  have  a  large  shelfful  of  those  books  at  home 
which  I  can  look  at,  as  a  reward. 

GARDNER:   Could  you  have  brought  it  down  here  to  Washington? 
HARRISON:   Yes,  but  I  would  have  lost  all  the  staff,  and 
that's  something.   I  mean,  they  were  in  New  York,  doing 
it.   There's  the  person  that  does  jackets;  there's  the 
person  who  keeps  the  books;  there's  the  telephone  operator; 
there  are  the  editors.   And  you  say,  "Bring  it  down  here." 
What  would  I  have  brought  down  here? 
GARDNER:   The  name.   The  same  thing  you  bought. 
HARRISON:   Plus  some  old  furniture  and  files.   But  then 
I'd  have  to  find  a  staff  to  run  it  here,  and  I'm  still 
doing  The  New  Republic.   It's  still  absentee  ownership. 
It  might  have  been  wise  to  do  that,  and  I  seriously  con- 
sidered it,  but  when  I  thought  of  what  would  have  to 
happen,  starting  all  over  again,  finding  a  staff — and 
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I  didn't  know  anything  about  book  publishing,  anyway.   I 
mean,  how  would  I  know  if  somebody  could  run  the  company 
or  not?   You  just  go  by  guess.   And  that  isn't  quite  good 
enough.   At  any  rate,  I  sold  it  to  Norton.   Having  bought 
it  in  the  fall  of  '69,  I  sold  it  on  September  1,  1974, 
and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 

I'm  sorry  to  go  back  to  it,  but  I  had  in  mind,  in 
response  to  one  of  your  questions  about  government  and 
the  possibility  of  rule  by  the  Congress,  or  more  power 
by  the  Congress,  a  great  line  of  Lord  Bryce  talking  about 
that  problem,  but  looking  at  Congress  in  the  1920s.   His 
line  was:   "Never  was  it  clearer  than  it  is  today  that 
nature  shows  no  disposition  to  produce  men  with  a  great- 
ness proportioned  to  the  scale  of  the  problems  that  they 
have  to  solve."   That's  an  English  way  of  putting  it, 
isn't  it? 

GARDNER:   I  have  one  more  question  about  Liveright.   It's 
a  general  publishing  question,  I  think,  and  might  lead  to 
some  others.   You  mentioned  that  Bob  Luce  came  to  you  after 
making  a  go,  or  an  attempt,  at  a  publishing  company  in 
Washington. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  an  attempt,  not  a  go. 

GARDNER:   Right.   Why,  on  the  basis  of  your  own  experience, 
does  New  York  remain  so  entrenched  as  the  capital  of  pub- 
lishing?  And  why  can't  a  publishing  company  get  going 
someplace  like  Washington,  D.C.? 
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HARRISON:   That's  where  writers  are;  it's  where  they  go. 
It's  where  agents  are;  it's  where  book  publishers  are. 
Why  that  should  be,  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  true.   It 

isn't  true  that  everybody's  there,  but  almost  everybody 
is.   Little,  Brown  is  in  Boston.   Is  it  Bobbs-Merrill 
that's  in  Indianapolis?   They've  been  there  a  long  time, 
but  they  have  New  York  offices.   In  general,  one  can't 
think  of  anything  apart  from  the  university  presses  that 
are  successful  or  have  any  size  as  a  national  book-pub- 
lishing company  that  is  not  in  New  York.   It's  where 
that  business  is  transacted.   One  might  as  well  ask  why 
is  it  a  center,  as  it  probably  is,  for  banking  or  for 
anything  else,  or  perhaps  theater--though  it's  less  so 
today  in  theater. 

GARDNER:   Yes.   The  reason  I  think  of  that  is  because  as 
you  mentioned,  there  is  such  an  enormous  pool  of  potential 
writing  talent--and  not  simply  potential,  so  many  of  the 
congressmen  and  officials  do  write  books. 
HARRISON:   Of  course,  but  you  see  the  publishers  have 
people  who  look  after  that.   The  major  publisher  will 
have  somebody  down  here  in  Washington  who  is  on  the  prowl 
for  things,  comes  down,  spends  a  little  time  here,  talking 
to  people.   And  the  young  writers  assume  that  you  send  your 
manuscript  to  an  agent  in  New  York,  or  to  a  publisher 
directly  in  New  York,  because  that's  where  they  are. 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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GARDNER:   As  we  end  this  side  of  tape,  the  question  that 
I'd  like  to  ask--and  I'm  going  to  be  open-ended,  unfor- 
tunately—  I'd  be  interested  to  know  your  comparison  between 
the  problems  of  book  publishing  and  the  problems  of  magazine 
publishing,  as  they  were. 
HARRISON:   Well,  they  have  similarities. 
GARDNER:   V'Jhat  are  they? 

HARRISON:   Somebody  has  to  write  what's  published.   Some- 
body has  to  set  type.   Somebody  has  to  edit,  check  for 
accuracy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  nonfiction.   Somebody 
has  to  choose  the  type  and  design.   Somebody  has  to  per- 
suade people  to  buy  it.   So  in  that  sense,  they're  alike. 
And  yet,  of  course,  they're  altogether  different. 
GARDNER:   How? 

HARRISON:   Because  first  of  all,  you  assume  that  a  book 
will  have  a  more  lasting  value.   If  you're  writing  to 
the  week,  you  figure  it's  expendable--of f- the-cuf f  kind 
of  journalism,  serious  as  it  may  be.   If  you're  putting 
something  in  hard  covers,  or  even  in  soft  covers,  as  a 
book,  one  assumes  that  it  represents  more  thought, 
work  .  .  . 
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HARRISON:   There  may  be  one  other  similarity,  and  that  is 
something  that  goes  back  to  an  earlier  question  of  yours: 
that  is,  how  do  you  get  the  kind  of  writers  you  want  to 
publish,  who  are  worth  publishing?   In  both  cases,  but 
more  in  the  case  of  Liveright,  you  have  a  problem.   Unless 
you  are  extremely  skillful — or,  as  I  say,  lucky — and  are 
able  to  find  people  that  nobody  ever  heard  of  before  who 
turn  out  to  write  things  everybody  wants  to  read,  given 
exposure,  you're  in  a  competitive  situation,  more  in  book 
publishing  than  perhaps  you  are  in  The  New  Republic ,  which 
has  a  more  unique  role,  as  we  discussed  earlier.   There 
just  weren't  too  many  places  where  people  who  had  things 
to  say  that  belonged  in  The  New  Republic  could  go  except 
The  New  Republic.   That's  not  true  in  book  publishing. 
Here  was  a  struggling,  small,  impecunious  firm,  Liveright, 
which,  granted,  had  some  history  but  doesn't  have  a  clout 
in  the  marketplace,  doesn't  have  the  money  to  spend  for 
advertising,  doesn't  have  the  sales  force  in  the  field 
that  will  get  these  books  into  the  bookstores  and  make 
sure  the  book  dealers  take  them  and  display  them,  does 
not  have  an  appeal  in  terms  of  possible  sales  that  would 
attract  big  agents,  who've  got  something  really  good,  to 
come  to  your  door  and  say,  "I'd  like  you  to  publish  this." 
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The  New  Republic  really  was  not  competitive.   With  whom 
was  it  competitive?   You  take  something  like  Liveright. 
You  can't  say  that  there  aren't  quality  book  publishers. 
You're  competing  with  Random  House,  and  Simon  and  Schuster, 
and  Alfred  Knopf,  and  W.W.  Norton,  and  Little,  Brown,  and 
you  name  them — all  of  whom  had  far  more  weight  with  per- 
haps not  reviewers  but  certainly  with  bookstores,  and  that 
can  put  more  into  a  book  and  can  offer  more  to  an  author, 
not  just  in  royalties  but  in  terms  of  push,  that  you  can. 
So  where  does  that  leave  you?   It  leaves  you  with  whatever 
chance  your  skill  and  wit  and  enterprise  can  bring  to  it 
that  somehow  the  others  don't  have.   Well,  they're  pretty 
smart,  too.   As  I  discovered,  and  should  have  known  before- 
hand, it's  not  something  to  go  into  lightly.   In  that 
sense,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
operations . 

GARDNER:   And  what  you  would  hope  to  accomplish  basically 
with  Liveright  was,  in  a  sense,  idealistic--in  other  words, 
the  returning  of  the  quality  of  what  had  existed  in 
Liveright  before. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  think  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
think  I  could  re-create  the  past,  but  in  the  sense  that 
you  would  find  new,  interesting  writers-- they  would  come 
to  you  or  you  would  discern  them  before  anybody  else-- 
yes,  I  suppose  that  was  an  attraction.   Just  the  idea  of 
publishing  books  was  an  attraction.   There's  something 
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about  seeing  the  thing  from  the  first  moment,  when  there's 
nothing  but  the  idea,  and  talking  to  the  writer,  and  the 
writer  picking  something  up  and  going  to  work  at  it,  and 
then  the  revises  of  it  and  the  further  discussions  of  it, 
and  then  into  the  stage  of  typography  and  dust  jacket,  and 
what  kind  of  a  dust  jacket?   And  then  all  the  worries  about 
what  it's  going  to  be  called.   What's  a  catchy  title?   And 
then  finally  having  in  your  hand  a  solid  thing  that  fits 
into  a  bookshelf  that's  going  to  stay  there.   That's 
exciting. 

GARDNER:   But  you  never  really  involved  yourself  in  that. 
HARRISON:   Oh,  I  got  into  it. 
GARDNER:   Did  you? 

HARRISON:   As  far  as  I  could.   No  dust  jacket  was  used 
that  I  hadn't  approved.   Sometimes  I  didn't  like  some- 
thing, had  it  done  over  again.   I  wasn't  involved  minute 
to  minute  and  day  to  day.   On  manuscripts,  the  reading  of 
manuscripts,  the  soliciting  of  manuscripts,  the  talking 
to  agents — on  that  sort  of  thing,  I  had  no  part  at  all, 
or  almost  no  part.   I  would  look  at  a  manuscript  the 
people  in  New  York  said  they  thought  was  good,  and  did 
I  think  so?   And  sometimes  I  did,  and  sometimes  I  didn't. 
And  if  I  didn't  and  felt  strongly  about  it,  we  didn't 
publish  it.   Very  often  I  would  read  something  that  they 
felt  strongly  about,  and  I  would  say,  "I  don't  see  why 
anybody  should  publish  this."   And  they  would  all  say. 
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"But  you  don't  know.   This  book's  going  to  make  money.   And 
you  may  not  be  proud  to  publish  it,  but  you  won't  be  ashamed 
to  publish  it.   It's  perfectly  good.   It's  a  cookbook,  and 
it's  the  greatest  Italian  cookbook  ever  written."   I  said, 
"Well,  I'm  not  interested  in  it,  but  if  you  say  so,  go  ahead 
and  do  it."   Many  of  our  books  were  published  that  way.   On 
the  other  hand,  I  might  get  enthusiastic  about  something, 
and  they  would  all  say,  "First,  it  isn't  that  good;  and 
second,  it  won't  sell,  not  a  dime's  worth."   And  I  would 
insist,  say,  "I  don't  care.   I'm  going  to  publish  it  any- 
way."  And  sometimes  we  did,  and  lost  money.   Of  course, 
they  weren't  always  right  about  what  would  make  money. 
It  was  a  bit  different  from  The  New  Republic. 
GARDNER:   Would  you  be  interested  in  running  a  book  company 
if  you  had  the  time  to  give  to  it? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  think  I  would  anymore,  having  done 
it.   But  I  think  if  I  hadn't  done  it,  and  it  was  all  new 
all  over  again,  and  I  were  twenty  years  younger--but  then 
I  would  do  it  differently.   Then  I  would  go  back  to  the 
Leonard  Woolf  pattern,  and  what  we  did  at  UCLA.   I  would 
do  it  on  a  small  scale,  very  few  books,  and  do  almost 
everything  myself,  with  little  overhead,  no  big  commercial 
apparatus — and  do  it  for  fun.   And  in  doing  it  for  fun,  I 
would  end  up,  of  course,  losing  far  less  money  than  trying 
to  do  it  commercially,  oddly  enough.   You  can't  be  com- 
petitive unless  you  go  into  book  publishing  in  a  big. 
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competitive  way.   I ' d  be  interested  to  know  what  the 
financial  figures  are  for  some  of  these  smaller  presses. 
People  tell  me  that  university  presses,  which  at  one 
time  were  relatively  small,  are,  most  of  them,  or  many 
of  them,  having  a  very  hard  time  and,  as  we  discussed 
earlier,  becoming  more  and  more  like  the  commercial  pub- 
lishers.  In  other  words,  they  are  in  the  competitive 
game  now,  and  that  becomes  quite  a  different  kind  of 
operation--and  I  would  have  thought  not  as  interesting. 
GARDNER:   You  know,  this  may  relate  back  to  The  New 
Republic  as  well:   we  talked  at  different  times  about 
the  role  of  The  New  Republic  as  a  magazine  and  so  on, 
but  coming  back  again  to  the  Leonard  Woolf  cottage  in- 
dustry sort  of  thing,  do  you  think  that's  a  more  effec- 
tive means  of  presenting  a  small  magazine  as  well? 
Keeping  overhead  low  and  being  more  specified? 
HARRISON:   More  effective  how? 

GARDNER:   More  effective  in  terms  of  getting  across  a 
message,  maintaining  an  independence,  whatever. 
HARRISON:   Maintaining  independence  was  not  a  problem. 
More  effective  in  terms  of  reaching  an  audience — well, 
you  can't  reach  an  audience  unless  you  go  in  for  pro- 
motion, unless  you  go  in  for  solicitation  through  the 
mails  or  through  advertising  or  readers.   I  don't  know 
of  any  other  way  of  doing  it,  except  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  which  case  you  have  a  middle  product,  something  like 
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the  magazine  that  Kopkind  and  Ridgeway  started,  called 
Hard  Times,  which  was  sort  of  interesting.   It  was  very 
inexpensive  to  do.   I  don't  suppose  there  were  more  than 
two  or  three  people  on  the  staff,  perhaps  not  even  full 
time.   It  was  personal,  it  was  cottage  industry.   It 
lasted  what?   A  year,  year  and  a  half?   Maybe  two  years? 
And  then  it  couldn't  be  carried  on.   That  is  not  an  answer 
to  your  question.   An  alternative  is  simply  self-indulgence 
in  the  sense  that  "I'm  going  to  please  myself  by  expressing 
my  opinions  in  print  and  circulating  them  among  friends." 
But,  you  know,  that's  in  the  category  of  those  who  write 
you  Christmas  cards  which  are  a  resume  of  the  year's  news 
and  what  they  think  about  it.   That's  not  a  publication. 
GARDNER:   Well,  let  me  ask  this,  then,  along  the  same 
lines.   Do  you  think  the  format  of  The  New  Republic  is 
the  best  possible  format  for  a  news  magazine  of  that 
kind?   I  don't  mean  format  simply  in  terms  of  style;  I 
mean,  the  idea  of  a  weekly.   Would  it  be  better,  more 
financially  solvent,  were  it  every  other  week,  something 
like  that? 

HARRISON:   It  would  cost  you  less  money,  but  then  it 
wouldn't  be  a  weekly,  and  I  always  resisted  it.   I 
couldn't  understand  the  every-other-week  formula.   It 
falls  between  two  stools.   I  can  understand  a  monthly; 
that  fits  some  natural  cycle.   And  I  can  understand  a 
weekly.   But  something  that  falls  in  between  the  two-- 
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this  is  what  the  National  Review  has  done;  perhaps  it's 
working  with  them,  I  don't  know,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
congenial  for  me. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  next  area  I'd  like  to  get  into — I  know 
you  have  one  more  page  sitting  there — we  haven't  really 
talked  about  your  family  at  all  this  week.   We  had  left 
off  last  time  with  some  information  about  your  marriage 
and  your  honeymoon  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  I  think 
perhaps  we  could  bring  that  up  to  date. 
HARRISON:   Well,  how  do  we  go  about  that?   My  wife  has 
always  regarded  money  as  a  trust,  as  something  that  you 
didn't  use  simply  to  indulge  your  fancies.   She  has  worked 
most  of  her  life.   Most  of  the  time  we've  been  in  Washington, 
she's  occupied  herself  with  matters  of  public  interest. 
And  for  the  past,  oh,  eight  or  nine  years,  she  has  been 
the  executive  secretary  of,  fund  raiser  for,  thinker  for 
the  D.C.  Committee  for  Better  Public  Education,  a  volun- 
tary organization  in  the  District  trying  to  improve  the 
public  schools--a  formidable,  frustrating  task.   She  works 
very  hard  at  it.   She's  up  at  six- thirty,  seven,  off  to 
work  at  eight-fifteen.   She's  a  tremendous,  tremendous 
woman  of  dedication  and  character  who  believes  that  life 
is  to  be  faced  and  grappled  with  and  mastered.   Problems 
are  not  to  be  evaded  or  run  away  from,  but  understood 
and,  if  possible,  solved.   She's  been  ill.   She  got  cancer 
about  ten  years  ago.   She  came  through  that  pretty  well. 
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but  she's  had  a  recurrence  the  last  year,  and  she  is  now 
on  chemotherapy  treatments.   They  have  not  stopped  her 
from  doing  all  the  things  that  she  always  does — which  is 
to  think  about  the  children,  run  the  house,  pay  all  the 
bills,  and  do  her  own  job,  and  take  care  of  all  the 
charitable  contributions,  and  serve  on  all  sorts  of 
committees,  and  run  for  junior  warden  of  the  vestry  at 
St.  Alban's  Church,  and  go  to  meetings  at  which  she  learns 
new  things  about  how  to  deal  with  people,  or  about  religion, 
or  about  the  educational  system.   She  believes  in  being 
active  and  being  of  service. 

I  hope  some  of  that's  rubbed  off  on  the  four  children. 
I  think  probably  it  has  without  our  knowing  it.   But  they're 
all  different  and  very  nice.   We  were  fortunate  in  that  our 
kids  grew  up  just  after  the  worst  of  the  drug  business. 
Timing  here  was  very  important.   Two  or  three  years 
earlier,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened;  at  any 
rate,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  them.   The  eldest  boy, 
now  at  UCLA  law  school,  is  going  into  the  law,  and  I 
think  will  like  it.   But  not  because  of  other  people's 
reasons:   I  think  he  doesn't  regard  the  law  on  the  whole 
favorably,  because  he  thinks  probably  it's  simply  a 
defense  of  the  established  interests  and  the  vested 
interests.   And  since  he's  against  the  vested  interests, 
and  far  more  interested  in  what  the  Chinese  are  doing 
than  General  Motors,  his  idea  of  the  law  is  a  tool  and 
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a  lever  with  which  you  help  people  who  are  struggling  to 
be  free.   That's  the  kind  of  law  he'll  probably  practice, 
which  now  is  called  public  interest  law. 

And  the  middle  boy  is  still  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind,  meanwhile  is  taking  a  year  out  of  college  and  work- 
ing in  Colorado  as  a  desk  clerk  at  a  hotel  and  thinking 
about  going  back  to  college,  possibly  into  psychology — a 
fine,  serious,  large  boy,  who  skis. 

And  the  third  boy  is  fascinated  by  guitar  and  rock 
and  jazz,  particularly  jazz,  plays  guitar,  classical  and 
jazz,  and  is  at  Pomona,  where  he  has  a  stint  on  the  local 
radio  station  talking  about  new  recordings  and  interviewing 
musicians.   And  where  all  that  will  lead,  the  Lord  knows. 

And  the  last,  Eleanor,  is  going  on  sixteen,  and  sud- 
denly growing  up--not  terribly  serious,  not  academic.   In 
fact,  I  would  say  none  of  them  are  what  you  would  call 
"academic."   None  of  them  will  be  professors.   She's 
interested  in  horses. 

So  was  her  mother,  until  the  age  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  after  which  she  never  gave 
another  thought  to  horses,  but  it  was  very  much  part  of 
Nancy's  life  then.   She'd  gone  to  Vassar,  had  a  horse  at 
Vassar,  was  an  art  history  major  there,  has,  I  think, 
marvelous  taste--the  kind  that  I  will  never  have — in  art 
and  painting  and  sculpture,  a  marvelous  eye.   She  can 
tell  the  second-rate  from  the  first-rate  right  off  the 
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bat.   But  she  never  made  a  career  of  that.   Her  real  thing 
is  doing  good. 

That's  roughly  what  has  happened  with  the  family.   It 
has  stayed  together.   We're  appalled  by  the  number  of  busted- 
up  marriages  we  see  about  us  in  our  own  generation,  some  of 
which  one  understands,  some  of  which  one  doesn't.   I  trust 
the  next  generation  is  going  to  be  more  sensible  about  that. 
It  seems  to  me  they  are.   My  kids  are  much  easier,  so  much 
easier  and  comfortable  about  sex.   Their  idea  of  lifestyle, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  better  than  when  I  grew  up.   They're  not 
interested  in  luxuries.   I  don't  mean  they  don't  have 
hi-fis — of  course  they  do — and  they  have  cars  and  the  rest 
of  it,  but  they're  not  taken  up  with  getting  ahead  in  the 
sense  that  perhaps  my  generation  was,  or  display  of  any 
kind — in  fact,  quite  the  opposite.   My  wife  felt  that 
way,  too,  in  terms  of  display.   She  had  been  raised  in 
a  family  of  great  wealth.   She  reacted  the  opposite  way 
and  felt  quite  guilty  if  she  had  to  buy  a  luxury.   She 
spent  years  down  in  the  South  in  a  soup-kitchen  line 
feeding  striking  mill  workers  in  North  Carolina.   Before 
the  war,  she  went  up  to  Vermont  and  worked  in  the  land 
corps  group,  which  was  an  attempt  to  get  young  people 
recruited  to  help  the  farmers,  just  get  the  crops  in, 
because  the  boys  were  off  to  the  war.   That's  the  way 
she  spent  her  early  years,  when  she  could  have  spent 
them  riding  the  hounds.   That's  what  she  chose  to  do. 
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That  goes  back  into  a  whole  strain  in  American  life  that 
is  essentially  religious:   "We're  here  on  the  earth  to 
be  tested  and  to  do  our  best." 
GARDNER:   Good  works. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  to  do  God's  work.   She  wouldn't  put  it 
that  way;  nevertheless,  her  grandmother  did  that,  and  her 
great-grandmother  did  that,  and  that's  what  she'd  doing 
in  her  own  generation.   Her  version  of  that  is  not  helping 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  China,  as  was  the  case  with 
her  great-grandmother.   Her  grandmother  took  a  great  interest 
in  education.   She  was  the  founder  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  she  was  on  the 
school  board  in  Chicago;  she  financed  and  started  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  schools  in  Chicago  now,  the 
Francis  Parker  School.   Her  interest,  my  wife's  interest, 
in  education  is  probably  not  accidental;  it  was  very  much 
her  grandmother's  interest,  too.   And  it  was  not  an  interest 
that  ended  with  the  giving  of  money.   It  was  an  interest 
that  was  day  to  day,  and  all  the  problems  and  the  theories 
and  the  philosophies--the  end  interest  was  the  children  and 
how  they  come  out. 

GARDNER:  In  the  interview  that  was  done  with  Adaline 
Guenther,  she  mentioned  a  foundation  that  you  had  set 
up. 

HARRISON:   No,  nothing  that  I  had  set  up,  nothing  that 
my  wife  had  set  up.   In  her  will,  my  wife's  grandmother. 
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Anita  Blaine  McCormick,  left  two- thirds  of  her  estate  to 
a  foundation  to  be  called  the  New  World  Foundation,  which 
had  six  purposes  which  I  can't  remember  at  the  moment. 
One  of  them  was  the  right  education  of  children.   Another 
was  the  avoidance  of  war.   Another  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  seen  and  the  unseen  world  because  she  was  very 
interested  in  communication  with  the  dead.   That  founda- 
tion exists  today  and  does  good  work,  and  my  wife  is  the 
president  of  it,  of  the  board  of  trustees.   I'm  not  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  I  don't  follow  it  very  closely. 
Nancy  and  I  practice  a  division  of  labor. 
GARDNER:   Would  you  like  to  turn  now  to  your  page  of 
notes? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  have  any  definite  outline.   We've 
skirted  over  most  of  the  things  that  were  involved.   I 
suppose  it  does  raise  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
one's  life  is  defined  by  one's  work.   Is  that  a  Marxist 
idea?   Did  Marx  think  that? 

GARDNER:   No,  I  think  that  it,  too,  would  be  very  Puritan. 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  thought  he  did.   I  don't  know  where  I 
got  that  idea — that  the  Marxist  point  of  view  was  that 
one's  life  is  defined  by  one's  class,  that  is  to  say,  by 
what  one  does,  by  one's  economic  role.   And  in  that  sense, 
we've  had  a  kind  of  Marxian  analysis  here,  but  there  is 
some  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  are  defined  by 
our  work.   We're  not  unmarked  by  it,  but  our  work  must 
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have  something  to  do  with  other  things,  other  things  than 
accident  or  than  class  interest.   It  always  surprises  me 
how  people  end  up.   It  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  do  with 
the  class  they're  born  in.   You  have  both  a  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  you  have  somebody  who  has  perhaps  not  that 
much  money,  but  an  awful  lot  of  money,  who  turns  out  to  be 
a  playboy--an  idler,  a  wastrel,  a  drunk,  whatever,  a  bum. 
So  that  money  is  not  always  the  determinant  of  life. 
What  money  does  give  is  the  opportunity  of  effective 
choices  and  a  far  broader  range  of  choice  than  somebody 
who  must  think  primarily  how  he's  going  to  earn  his  daily 
bread.   So,  in  that  sense,  money  is  important.   But  it 
also  presents  you  with  problems  because,  given  a  wider 
choice,  more  is  demanded  of  you.   The  fact  that  you  have 
a  wider  freedom,  in  a  sense,  is  a  burden  because  your 
route  isn't  mapped  out.   You  don't  have  to  take  that  job. 
You  might  take  another  one,  or  you  might  take  none  at  all. 
We  mentioned  earlier  this  whole  business  of  coincidence 
and  luck.   There  is  no  reason  I  can  think  of  why  I  should 
have  ever  come  to  know  Michael  Straight  and  therefore  The 
New  Republic,  why  I  should  have  been  summoned  to  Washington 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whom  I  did  not  know.   I  do  not  know  how 
in  the  world  I  happened  to  meet  my  wife,  except  that  I  was 
a  member  of  AVC ,  and  it  happened  to  have  a  convention  in 
Chicago,  and  I  knew  somebody  who  knew  her  who  thought  I 
ought  to  know  her  and  so  on.   But  all  this  is  saying  is 
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that  out  of  a  million  possibilities,  this  is  the  one  that 
resulted  in  some  kind  of  a  connection.  And  it  might  have 
been  the  other;  all  the  others  were  possible,  too. 

Now,  I  suppose  somebody  could  make  a  case,  given  this 
kind  of  reflection,  for  predestination.   And  yet,  I  don't 
think  I  believe  in  predestination.   There  probably  is  a 
thing  called  choice  and  free  choice  and  free  will.   And 
yet  there  again,  it  operates  within  a  limit  set  by  a 
chain  of  circumstances.   And  why  that  chain  and  not  an- 
other chain?   I  don't  know. 

GARDNER:   I  wonder  if  you're  really  giving  enough  truck 
to  free  will,  in  a  sense.   I  don't  think  we've  gone  into 
this,  really,  in  too  much  detail,  and  I  think  you'd 
probably  be  interested  in  including  it  now--what  were 
the  ambitions  that  young  Gil  Harrison  had?   Gil  Harrison, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Bruin,  or  at  the  University  Religious 
Conference? 

HARRISON:   You  know,  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  any. 
GARDNER:   That's  what's  come  through — the  sort  of  moving 
from  one  project  to  another  without,  necessarily,  direction. 
HARRISON:   Yes.   That's  been  a  mystery  to  me .   I've  asked 
myself  your  question.   I've  never  been  aware  of  making  the 
kind  of  choice  people  think  of  when  they  talk  about  choice. 
They  talk  about  the  opportunity  to  do  this  or  that  and 
sitting  down  and  thinking  about  it.   Now,  my  middle  boy 
does  that.   When  I  talked  to  him  the  other  day,  I  said. 
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"Are  you  hoping  to  work  at  the  fish  market  this  summer?" 
He  said,  "Well,  yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work.   I've  done  that  in  the  past,  and  I  think  I  really 
deserve  to  be  boosted  up  and  do  other  kinds  of  work  in  the 
fish  market."   And  I  said,  "Well,  what  have  you  done  about 
it?"   He  said,  "I've  written  two  letters  to  Everett  Poole"-- 
who  runs  the  fish  market  in  Martha's  Vineyard — "but  I 
haven't  sent  them.   I'm  thinking  about  them."   I  would 
never  have  done  that.   I  never  deliberated  that  way;  I 
never  considered  alternatives  that  carefully.   He  does. 
His  mother  is  likely  to  also,  but  it's  never  the  way  I 
operated.   VThen  people  talk  about  choice  and  what  was 
your  ambition,  and  did  you  set  yourself  out  to  do  this? 
I  never  did  that.   It  all  seems  to  me  to  have  just  fallen 
into  my  path.   And  I  never  had  a  choice.   I  almost  always 
said  yes,  whatever  it  was  that  occurred.   Why  did  I  have 
the  shower  next  to  the  man  who  knew  Bill  Saroyan  on  that 
day?   And  why  when  we  met  him,  did  somebody  suggest  a 
book?   I  don't  know.   How  did  I  get  into  book  publishing? 
How  did  I  even  get  into  the  business  of  journalism  on  the 
Daily  Bruin?   Boredom  and  having  a  friend,  Irving 
Gottschalk,  who  said,  "Drop  around"  because  he  was  on  the 
sports  staff.   That's  the  way  it  happened — without  design, 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  or  plan.   Now,  once  you  get 
into  a  thing  like  The  New  Republic,  you  have  to,  you 
know,  think  ahead  a  little  more  than  that.   And  that,  really, 
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was  my  only  full-time  vocation  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
There  you  think  ahead,  you  plan — what  do  we  want  to  aim 
at?  what  do  we  want  to  hope  for?  what  do  we  think  we  can 
get  in  terms  of  circulation? — and  you  go  about  your  busi- 
ness.  I'm  sure  that  one  has  free  will,  has  choices,  you 
make  choices,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  what  I  did 
with  my  life  had  anything  to  do  with  a  deliberate  intent 
on  my  part  to  go  anywhere  particularly.   I  may  have  mis- 
led myself — perhaps  I  haven't  understood — but  that's  the 
way  it  seems  to  me.   Does  that  seem  odd  to  you? 
GARDNER:   Perhaps,  to  a  degree.   It's  not  simply  a  matter 
of  seeming  odd;  it's  just  that  it  does  seem  that  one  is 
confronted  with  choices. 

HARRISON:   V'Jell,  one  is  confronted  with  choices  every 
instant,  but  in  the  terms  of  choices  of  the  magnitude 
you  are  suggesting — how  does  one  spend  his  life?  what 
is  your  ambition?  what  did  you  set  out  to  do  at  this  age 
or  that  age? — that  question  almost  suggests  to  me  that 
at  any  given  moment,  you  are  posed  with  alternatives  of 
roughly  equal  attraction.   And  I  don't  ever  remember 
being  in  that  situation.   Never.   The  alternative  was 
to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it,  yes.   But  those  aren't  alter- 
natives of  equal  attraction. 

GARDNER:   True.   But  at  the  same  time,  you  never  wanted 
to  be  a  fireman  or  a  truck  driver  or  an  engineer. 
HARRISON:   No,  that  never  came  across  my  horizon. 
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GARDNER:   No,  I  know.   I'm  saying  that  facetiously.   But 
you  never  consciously  said  to  yourself,  "I'd  like  to  be 
a  journalist"? 

HARRISON:   No.   And  indeed  I  was  not  a  journalist.   From 
1937  to  1952,  I  did  all  sorts  of  other  things.   I  never 
intended  to  be  a  book  publisher.   I  never  had  a  career 
that  I  set  out  to  follow.   I  was  trained  to  do  nothing. 
That's  perfectly  true.   I  had  no  skills.   UCLA  equipped 
me  to  do  what?   I  went  to  Oxford.   I  met  some  very  inter- 
esting people,  who  were  stimulating,  and  I  made  some 
friends,  and  I  learned  to  like  the  English  and  the  country- 
side and  London.   But  what  did  that  equip  me  to  do?   If 
you're  talking  about  life  as  defined  by  vocation  and  the 
work  you  do--no,  quite  accidental.   Obviously  I  would  not 
have  been  editor  of  The  New  Republic  if  I  had  not  married 
Nancy  Blaine  and  if  Nancy  Blaine  had  not  been  wealthy.   I 
couldn't  have  been;  it  never  would  have  come  up.   I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  then  done.   I  had  no  idea  of  marrying 
Nancy  Blaine,  none  at  all.   Money  had  never  been  a  question 
in  my  mind.   I  had  never  thought  about  money,  really.   I 
had  never  lacked  money.   My  family  was  not  well-to-do, 
but  somehow  I  always  had  enough  to  do  whatever  I  wanted 
to  do.   But  I  suppose  I  didn't  want  to  do  things  that  took 
a  lot  of  money.   But  I  never  consciously  worked  for  a 
living--never .   Yet  I  always  worked,  whether  it  was  the 
Religious  Conference  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  or 
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something  else.   But  whatever  it  was,  it  was  enough.   But 
I  never  worked  for  a  living.   I  just  worked  because  some- 
body came  along  and  offered  a  job  that  looked  interesting. 
I  somehow  feel  that  that  sounds  too  unreal  to  be  true,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  true. 

GARDNER:   Let's  take  a  more  specific  area  in  between  there, 
then,  take  your  years  on  The  New  Republic.   When  you  started 
working  with  and  writing  for  The  New  Republic,  did  you  then 
have  objectives  in  mind  beyond  circulation?   Well,  of  course, 
you  had  ideas  that  you  wanted  to  put  across,  but  did  you 
have  any  framework  within  which  you  wanted  to  put  those 
ideas? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  just  wanted  to  put  out  a  good  magazine, 
what  I  thought  was  a  good  magazine,  in  every  sense.   I 
wanted  other  people  to  think  it  was,  I  wanted  to  think  it 
was,  and  all  of  that  was  very  absorbing.   It  brought  in  so 
many  things  that  did  interest  me,  from  typography  to  ideas, 
style,  writers  as  writers,  and  so  on.   And  you  sort  of  grow 
into  that,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year.   But 
I  didn't  have  any  grand  design.   I  didn't  say,  you  know, 
"I  want  to  be  Henry  Luce.   I  want  a  million  circulation." 
I  mean,  I  wasn't  thinking  in  those  terms.   I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  do  it.   So  it  was  just  like  everything  else  I'd 
done,  which  was  enjoyable. 

GARDNER:   Well,  now,  you're  making  it  very  difficult. 
All  along  you've  been  talking  about  finding  the  motivation. 
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the  existence  beneath  the  workaday  world  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  and  yet  it's  difficult  to  approach  the  motivations 
that  were  yours.   Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  know 
what  we'd  do  about  it.   I  suppose  if  one  looks  back  through 
all  these  various  jobs,  beginning  with  the  Religious 
Conference,  and  ending  with  my  now  campaigning  or  trying 
to  help  Mo  Udall  become  president,  I  suppose  you  could 
say  that  there  is  something  in  common  in  all  of  these. 
And  what  that  is,  is  probably  some  sort  of  a  feeling  that 
you're  here  on  Earth  to  be  of  some  account  and  that  you 
want  to  try  to  express  what  you  consider  to  be--you  want 
to  try  to  contribute  whatever  you  can  to  whatever  is  called 
civilization.   I  suppose  that  may  run  through  all  of  this, 
and  that  would  be  quite  irrespective  of  a  particular  nature 
of  the  work  or  the  job,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
feel  that  way  and,  indeed,  express  that  kind  of  motivation 
in  so  many  varieties  of  ways.   I  mean,  they  can  be  a  shop 
steward  in  a  plant  and  have  that  sort  of  feeling  about  the 
world.   I  suppose  what  happens  is  that  if  you  have  that 
kind  of  general  motivation — although  I  wouldn't  want  to 
put  it  too  strongly;  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  of  the 
martyr  in  me  or  the  self-sacrificing  hero.   I  don't  detect 
any  of  that  in  my  own  makeup.   I've  been  far  too  self- 
indulgent  for  that.   But  I  suppose  there  has  been  that, 
and  that  if  there  is  that,  then  your  vocational  life  is 
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pretty  well  determined  by  whatever  talents  you  have  and 
just  who  you  happen  to  run  into.   I'm  sure  that  there  are 
architects,  for  example,  who  want  to  make  the  world  a  more 
beautiful  and  livable  place,  which  is  not  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  I  feel.   But  I  could  no  more  design 
a  house  than  I  could  fly.   That  isn't  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  would  do;  I  would  have  no  talent  for  it.   So  what- 
ever these  vague  talents  are,  whatever  the  talents  of  any 
of  us  are,  they  lead  us  from  one  thing  to  another.   Mine 
were  organizational,  promotional,  somewhat  literary, 
somewhat  idealistic,  somewhat  reformist.   I  suppose  in 
another  time  I  could  have  been  a  rabbi,  possibly.   But 
I  think  under  no  conditions  could  I  have  been  a  creative 
artist. 

GARDNER:   Why  do  you  say  that? 

HARRISON:   Because  I  find  none  of  that  in  myself.   I  may 
have  some  appreciation  for  somebody  who  is,  and  that's 
what  an  editor  ought  to  have,  but  I  am  not  myself  what 
I  would  consider  to  be  a  fine  writer.   I'm  just  competent. 
I  couldn't  paint  a  picture;  I  couldn't  do  anything  like 
that.   I  couldn't  draw.   I  can  only  write — plainly,  un- 
imaginatively.  So  that  I'm  on  the  periphery  of  all  of 
that,  and  that's  perhaps  why  I  ended  up  where  I  did. 
Somebody  once  told  me  that  he  thought  I  was  General 
Grant's  major.   Did  you  ever  hear  about  General  Grant's 
major? 
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GARDNER:   No. 

HARRISON:   It's  probably  one  of  those  allegorical  stories. 

But  they  said  that  General  Grant,  when  he  was  in  the  Civil 

War,  always  had  with  him  a  major.   And  Grant  said,  "I 

don't  want  anything  to  go  out — any  order,  anything--until 

this  fellow  has  seen  it,  because  if  he  understands  it, 

anybody  will  understand  it."   He  was  Grant's  editor. 

[laughter]   He  didn't  do  it  himself,  but  he  could  tell 

if  it  oughtn't  to  be  put  out  or  it  ought  to  be  rewritten. 

I  like  that  role.   I  would  rather  be  General  Grant's  major 

than  General  Grant. 

GARDNER:   VThich  is  an  interesting  point  in  itself.   Well, 

do  you  have  anything  on  that  sheet  you'd  like  to  talk 

about? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know. 

GARDNER:   Well,  let  me  ask  another  question  then.   What 

now  for  Gil  Harrison?   Are  you  going  to  wait  to  see  what 

comes  along  next? 

HARRISON:   Well,  what  came  along  next  was  that  Udall--the 

presidential  campaign.   And  since  I  couldn't  throw  my  weight 

around  with  The  New  Republic,  I  thought  I  might  try  to  help 

a  man  that  I  thought  was  the  best  candidate  available,  and 

that  was  Mo^  Udall,  whom  I've  known  for  some  time.   I  volunteered 

and  that's  what  I'm  doing--whatever  they  ask  me  to  do .   I 

go  out  and  talk,  write  a  speech,  which  is  then  rewritten — 

somebody  else  is  my  editor,  hopefully  the  candidate.   And 
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that's  what  I'm  busy  with  now,  aside  from  doing  your  oral 
history  project.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   Afterwards,  do  you  have  any  thoughts  of  what 
you're  going  to  do  next? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't.   I  sort  of  half-promised  my  wife 
that  I  would  try  to  write — the  basic  research  has  already 
been  done — a  life  of  her  grandmother,  who  was  the  inter- 
esting woman  in  that  McCormick  family.   I  confess  that  I 
keep  putting  it  aside  in  the  hopes  that  something  more 
alluring  will  come  along.   Every  distraction  that  arises, 
I  grab.   Buy  maybe  someday  I  will  get  down  to  it.   That's 
a  bit  of  serious  work  that  will  take  some  time  to  do. 
Well,  that's  the  answer  to  your  question.   I  don't  know. 
But  we  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen,  you  see.   We 
have  to  wait  and  see. 

GARDNER:   Oh,  I  know.   It's  so  consistent  with  everything 
else.   I  mean,  how  could  it  be  anything  else? 
HARRISON:   Well,  it  really  couldn't  be  because  I  don't 
have  any  ambition  that  I  can  think  of.   I'm  not  interested 
in  public  office.   I  don't  want  to  be  appointed  to  some- 
thing.  I  don't  need  any  money.   I  want  the  children  to 
grow  up  and  be  happy,  productive,  but  at  this  point,  that 
is  probably  out  of  my  control.   The  die  is  probably  cast, 
and  I  think  it's  going  to  be  all  right.   So  we  have  to 
wait  and  see.   I  didn't  expect  to  be  working  for  Udall. 
I  didn't  expect  to  be  out  of  The  New  Republic.   [laughter] 
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GARDNER:   That's  true.   You  were  supposed  to  have  another 
year  to  go. 

HARRISON:   I  didn't  expect  to  be  talking  to  you.   [laughter] 
I  have  of  course,  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  as  I'm  sure 
you  will,  thought  more  and  more  about  the  brevity  of  life 
because,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  all  of  my  best  friends  are 
now  dead,  all  of  them  having  died  too  young.   My  reaction 
to  that  has  been  a  very  selfish  one.   I  resent  it,  because 
I  feel  very  deprived  of  those  conversations  and  phone  calls 
and  letters.   I  miss  all  these  people  dreadfully,  and  also 
I  am  curious  enough  about  life  so  that  I  will  be  sorry  not 
to  be  around  for  quite  a  while.   I  wish  there  were  an  im- 
mortality one  could  believe  in  that  gave  you  another--! 'd 
say,  no  more  than  fifty  years.   I  don't  want  to  be  around 
forever,  but  I'd  like  to  have  a  peephole  somewhere  that 
would  let  me  in  on  the  ends  of  some  stories,  or  at  least 
the  second  acts  of  some  stories.   I'd  like  to  see  how  my 
kids  get  along;  I'd  like  to  know  what  they  are  at  fifty, 
for  example,  whether  they  have  children,  and  how  they 
come  along,  you  know,  for  at  least  the  first  twenty 
years.   A  few  things  like  that.   I  don't  think  I  care 
who's  president.   [laughter]   But  there  are  things  like 
that  you'd  like  to  keep  tabs  on.   We  collect  a  lot  of 
pictures.   Will  they  be  interesting  in  fifty  years? 
Who  will  have  them?   In  whose  house?   Will  they  be 
sold,  or  what?   There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  things, 
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the  tag  ends.   So  I'd  like  a  limited  immortality,  which 
I  don't  imagine  I'll  get. 

GARDNER:   Well,  one  of  the  immortalities  you're  going  to 
have,  and  I  keep  insisting  on  this,  trying  to  draw  some- 
thing out  of  you,  is  that  your  name  is  going  to  be  ir- 
revocably stamped  on  The  New  Republic  between  1953  and 
1974. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  yes. 

GARDNER:   Now,  as  I've  tried  to  pry  for  the  last  two  days, 
what  are  your  thoughts  towards  that?   Towards  that  as  the 
Gil  Harrison  that  will  be  carried  down  to  the  future 
generations? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  have  any  thoughts  about  it.   I  feel  a 
little  bit,  I  think,  probably  the  way  this  man  Rabbi  Heschel 
felt  when  he  said,  "No  man  can  write  his  autobiography  in 
advance."   I  can't  write  in  advance  what  that  period's 
going  to  mean  to  anybody,  if  anything.   I  know  it's  there, 
I  see  it,  I've  got  the  bound  volumes  here,  but  I  don't 
pretend  that  that  was  any  great  contribution.   I  don't 
think  there  was.   I  doubt  if  the  world  would  be  any  dif- 
ferent if  I  hadn't  lived,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  have 
been  much  different  if  there  hadn't  been  a  New  Republic. 
And  it  certainly  wouldn't  have  been  much  different  if  I 
hadn't  been  the  editor.   I  have  no  way  of  grappling  with 
what  I  think  you  have  as  a  question.   [laughter]   I  don't 
see  myself  in  those  terms. 
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GARDNER:   Putting  it  another  way,  then,  to  try  to  make  it 
a  little  more  simple  and  a  little  less  cosmic,  do  you  feel 
pride  looking  back  on  those  years,  contentment? 
HARRISON:   Yes,  I  think  The  New  Republic  in  those  years, 
particularly  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  when  I  really  began 
to  feel  I  knew  what  I  was  doing--yes,  I  am  proud  of  that. 
I  think  that's  about  as  good  as  I  could  do.   And  I  remember 
toward  the  end,  there  were  issues  when  I  would  say  to  the 
publisher  or  to  somebody  who  happened  to  drop  by  the  office 
when  we'd  done  the  last  bit  of  work  and  the  thing  was  in 
type  and  it  was  coming  out  the  next  day,  and  I  would  say 
to  them  and  I  would  say  to  myself,  "That's  the  best  I  can 
do,  and  it's  damned  good."   I  did  feel  that,  yes.   But  only 
toward  the  end.   So  I  have  certainly  no  regrets  about  that, 
but  when  I  say,  "That's  the  best  I  can  do,  and  I  think  it's 
pretty  damned  good,"   I  never  kidded  myself  that  it  was  any 
monumental  contribution  to  the  human  race.   I  feel  very 
differently  about  somebody  who  has  created  something  of 
lasting  importance.   If  I  had  been  a  Picasso,  if  I'd  been 
a  Maillol,  if  I'd  designed  certain  kinds  of  buildings,  if 
I'd  written  a  great  novel  or  had  done  a  really  first-class 
piece  of  historical  scholarship,  if  I'd  been  a  Prescott, 
if  I  had  been  a  Henry  James--ah,  that's  different.   Yes, 
I  think  then  one  would  have  had  a  right  to  say,  "This 
has  not  only  satisfied  me,  and  I've  done  the  best  I  can, 
but  I  have  made  a  major  contribution  for  all  time." 
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Now,  whether  any  of  those  people  ever  thought  that,  I 
don't  know,  but  they  would  have  the  right  to  say  it. 
And  there  are  people  living  today  who  are  creating  who 
also  have  a  right  to  say  that.   But  not  a  pedestrian 
journalist.   [laughter] 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVII  [video  session] 
JUNE  19,  1978 

GARDNER:   I  have  a  list  of  the  things  that  you  had  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  you'd  like  to  talk  about. 
HARRISON:   Some  little  odds  and  ends  that  we  didn't 
finish  up. 

GARDNER:   Why  don't  I  key  you. 

HARRISON:   Let's  see;  where  did  we  leave  that  story? 
GARDNER:   Well,  we  left  it  really  talking  about  you 
and  your.  .  . 

HARRISON:   What  year?   Two  years  ago? 
GARDNER:   It's  two  years  ago,  so  it's  19  76. 
HARRISON:   Well,  nothing  cataclysmic  has  happened  in 
the  last  two  years,  [laughter]  so  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  that. 

GARDNER:   Okay,  so  then  we  can  leave  that  aside.   No 
more  publishing  ventures? 

HARRISON:   No,  no  more  publishing  ventures.   I  finished 
that  book  on  Anita  McCormick  Blaine,  and  now  the 
University  of  Chicago  [Press]  is  considering  it.   If 
they  don't  take  it,  I'll  have  to  try  to  peddle  it  some- 
where else.   [laughter]   But  other  than  that,  no,  nothing 
much. 

GARDNER:   Well,  first  let  me  ask  you  very  quickly  what 
your  thoughts  are  on  The  New  Republic  these  days.   Do 
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you  follow  it  at  all? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  I  get  it,  and  I  find  that  there's  always 
something  of  interest  in  it  to  me.   John  Osborne  continues 
to  be  interesting  on  the  Carter  administration,  and  there's 
generally  some  article  or  some  book  review  that  I  find 
interesting. 

GARDNER:   That's  nice.   That's  very  good. 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  the  people  doing  it.   I'm  not  in 
touch;  I  haven't  been  in  their  new  offices,  which  I  gather 
are  in  a  rather  modern  office  building.   I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  inside  operation,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they're  losing  a  lot  of  money  or  a  little  bit  of  money  or 
what.   Naturally  I  don't  think  the  magazine  is  as  lively 
as  it  was , 

GARDNER:   Does  your  relationship  with  Martin  Peretz  con- 
tinue to  be  nonexistent? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  I  haven't  talked  to  Peretz  since  I  left. 
GARDNER:   That's  too  bad. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.   [laughter] 
GARDNER:   Just  in  the  nature  of  human  communication. 

The  first  topic  that  you  had  written  down  on  your 
note  was  the  character  of  the  CIA,  and  you  subheaded 
that  "late  forties,  early  fifties."   That's  fascinating. 
HARRISON:   Yes,  I  thought  I  ought  to  mention  this  because 
it  was  left  out,  and  it  was  left  out  deliberately  because 
I  didn't  know  whether  to  talk  about  it  or  not.   I  worked 
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for  the  CIA.   I  worked  for  it  for  two  years,  doing  two 
different  jobs.   After  we  finished  this  interview  I  had 
lunch  with  a  man  whose  judgment  I  respect  over  there, 
John  Bross,  who's  retired.   I  said,  "What  do  you  think 
about  my  simply  putting  on  the  record  what  experiences 
I  had  in  the  CIA?"   He  said  he'd  like  to  think  about  it, 
and  he  got  back  to  me  and  said,  "With  all  that's  been 
talked  about  the  CIA,  our  general  attitude  is  let  it  all 
hang  out.   Say  anything  you  please."   In  my  case  that 
advice  was  sensible,  because  I  had  no  connection  with 
anything  very  hush-hush,  or  involving  espionage  or  the 
suborning  of  officials  or  military  intelligence  or  any- 
thing like  that.   But  the  CIA  did  finance  the  setting  up 
of  the  World  Veterans  Federation  at  my  suggestion.   It 
was  an  inexpensive  project  for  the  government--my  salary, 
which  wasn't  very  much,  and  a  minimum  of  expense  in  Paris, 
and  the  calling  of  the  founding  conference  and  so  on.   My 
impression  is  that  the  CIA  is  now  out  of  the  WVF ,  although 
the  organization  goes  on  quite  happily  with  its  headquar- 
ters in  Paris.   I  don't  think  an  American  is  now  the 
executive  director;  the  president  of  it  is  Dutch. 

All  this  came  about  when  I  was  national  chairman  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.   I  was  called  by  people 
I  knew  in  CIA  because  of  their  past  association  with  AVC . 
(You  have  to  go  back  and  realize  that  a  number  of  CIA 
leaders,  at  least  in  the  covert  field,  had  come  out  of 
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the  American  Veterans  Committee.   These  were  people  like 
Cord  Meyer  and  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  active 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee  after  World  War  II, 
and  who  had  taken  part  in  our  fight  against  Communist 
infiltration.   That's  probably  where  they  got  their 
education--or  part  of  it.)   The  CIA  asked  me  whether 
I'd  go  to  Paris  and  make  a  speech  to  an  international 
gathering  of  some  kind  in  defense  of  peace  and  freedom, 
sponsored  by  a  French  organization,  and  I  said  I ' d  be 
delighted.   A  free  trip  to  Paris  was  fine.   [laughter] 
I  wrote  my  own  speech.   The  CIA  had  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept pay  for  my  trip,  my  expenses,  and  that  was  it.   I 
think  they  wanted  me  to  go  because  they  wanted  a  first- 
hand assessment  of  the  gathering. 

I  went  and  made  a  little  talk  about  internationalism, 
cooperation,  the  end  of  isolationism,  and  when  I  got  back 
I  was  debriefed.   They  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  of 
the  organization  and  conferences  like  this.   I  said  it 
was  a  waste  of  money  and  time.   They  seemed  to  agree. 
Then  I  said  that  I  met  while  there  with  a  very  interest- 
ing man  who  was  active  in  the  veterans'  movement  in  France, 
Now,  one  of  the  early  ideas  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  was  that  someday  there  would  be  something 
like  a  United  Nations  Veterans  Organization,  going 
beyond  national  boundaries.   I  had  talked  in  Paris  to 
some  of  the  French  veterans  about  this,  at  a  dinner 
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just  before  I  left  Paris.   We  had  discussed  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  world  organization  of  veterans.   They  liked 
it.   I  told  the  CIA  "debriefers"  that  this  was  a  great 
opportunity,  and  I'd  like  to  do  it — no,  I  didn't  say  I'd 
like  to  do  it;  I  said  I  think  this  is  a  good  opportunity. 
They  said,  "Would  you  be  willing  to  do  it?"  and  I  said, 
"I  will  if  you'll  leave  me  alone  and  let  me  do  what  I 
want, " 

And  that's  what  did  happen.   I  was  never  given  any 
specific  instructions;  I  was  never  told  what  to  do  or  how 
to  do  it.   I  went  back  to  Paris  after  my  term  was  up  as 
national  chairman  of  AVC  and  worked  on  the  project  with 
an  executive  of  the  French  veterans'  movement,  Albert 
Morel.   He  dealt  with  the  French.   I  went  to  England  and 
talked  to  the  British  veterans,  then  to  Belgium.   He  got 
in  touch  with  the  Italians.   I  got  in  touch  with  the 
Yugoslavs.   And  we  managed  to  set  up  a  founding  conven- 
tion. 

When  that  work  was  done,  which  took  about  a  year, 
I  didn't  want  to  continue  in  it,  and  I  recommended  that 
Elliott  Newcombe  who  was  executive  director  of  Amvets, 
head  up  the  new  WVF .   He  was  elected,  and  I  stepped  away 
from  it,  came  back  to  this  country.   By  that  time  I  was 
married.   No,  I  was  not  yet  married.   I  came  back  to 
Washington,  and  talked  to  Frank  Lindsay  of  CIA,  again 
a  former  AVC  colleague--who  had  been  earlier  with 
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Bernard  Baruch  in  the  abortive  effort  at  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  then  had  moved  into  CIA. 
Frank  asked  whether  I  would  go  back  to  Europe,  again 
under  CIA  auspices,  and  head  up  a  CIA-financed  foundation 
to  be  established  in  Germany.   They  had  a  board  picked 
out,  prominent  people  who  were,  in  effect,  camouflage 
because  the  money  was  CIA's.   I've  told  you  what  hap- 
pened on  that  project.   Again,  I  went  to  West  Germany, 
set  up  an  office  in  a  house  on  the  Rhine  which  I  bought, 
hired  two  German  secretaries.   I  had  really  little  to  do 
after  that.   It  was  monumentally  boring.   From  time  to 
time,  I  interviewed  young  Germans  who  wanted  to  help 
establish  democracy  in  Germany.   I  arranged  for  "grants" 
to  them.   The  man  who  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  foun- 
dation board  was  Dr.  James  Pollock,  an  educator  of  some 
distinction  at  the  University  of  Michigan--!  think  head 
of  the  political  science  department.   Dr.  Pollock  occa- 
sionally visited  me.   And  we  had  a  little  system  worked 
out  whereby  I  would  refer  all  requests  to  Dr.  Pollock 
in  America.   Dr.  Pollock  would  forward  them  to  CIA  in 
Washington,  and  then  the  word  would  come  back  from  CIA 
to  Dr.  Pollock  and  then  to  me.   But  it  was  a  very  unin- 
teresting job.   I  had  no  creative  part  in  it.   What  they 
were  doing  was  all  right,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  to 
affect  anything  much — rather  useless,  though  not  very 
expensive.   After  doing  that  for  a  year,  and  by  then 
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I  was  married,  I'd  had  enough,  and  I  came  home. 

Then  the  CIA  said  would  I,  temporarily,  act  as  execu- 
tive director  of  what  they  called  the  World  Veterans  Fund — 
a  CIA  front  which  existed  only  as  a  channel  for  money  to 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  so  that  in  Paris  it  could 
be  explained  that  the  money  came  from  private  sources  in 
the  United  States  who  had  a  foundation,  and  so  on. 
GARDNER:   When  in  fact  it  was  the  CIA. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  there  was  no  private  money,  and  there  was 
no  fund  raising,  but  there  had  been  these  few  minimum 
things  done  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  private. 

Well,  I  did  that  for  several  months  in  New  York, 
and  then  Michael  Straight  asked  if  I'd  like  to  take  over 
The  New  Republic.   My  days  with  the  CIA  ended,  with  little 
accomplished--except  possibly  the  World  Veterans 
Federation--not  too  much  money  spent,  and  a  feeling  on 
my  part  which  has  increased  through  the  years  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are  created  by 
a  secret  organization  of  this  kind  (and  there  were  prob- 
lems, as  there  always  are  when  you  have  a  lack  of  account- 
ability and  openness)  is  to  simply  cut  the  CIA  budget. 
Give  them  50  percent  of  the  money  they  now  have,  and 
you'll  get  done  what  needs  doing  and  a  lot  of  things 
not  done  that  shouldn't  be  done. 

GARDNER:   Was  there  any  kind  of  covert  activity  that 
you  were  sort  of  fronting  for? 
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HARRISON:   No.   I  did  exactly  what  I  have  said. 
GARDNER:   Right,  but  these  organizations  were  set  up  then 
strictly  as  a--well,  why  were  the  organizations  set  up  by 
the  CIA? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know.   Some  of  the  people  who  were 
running  CIA,  or  at  least  those  with  whom  I  was  in  touch-- 
and  friends  from  AVC--had  a  kind  of  a  liberal  or  left- 
wing  bias.   Their  idea  was  that  you  fight  communism,  and 
by  that  they  really  meant  Soviet  expansionism,  not  by 
reaction  but  by  liberal  policies.   What  we  did  by  including 
the  Yugoslavs,  for  example,  in  the  WVF ,  was  to  bolster  what 
you  might  call  progressive  forces  that  were  not  the  hand- 
maidens of  Moscow.   In  the  V^orld  Veterans  Federation,  the 
themes  were  pro-United  Nations,  propeace,  profreedom,  not 
necessarily  anti-Socialist  but  certainly  anti-Soviet. 
GARDNER:   Was  this  the  stance  of  the  CIA  at  that  period, 
in  a  way? 

HARRISON:   It  was  one  of  their  stances;  it  was  a  stance 
that  I  saw.   It  was  the  time,  for  example,  in  Italy  when 
money  was  going  to  what  you  might  call  liberal  or  left- 
wing  organizations  that  were  anti-Communist — socialist 
groups  and  so  on.   These  CIA  fellows  were  rather  sophis- 
ticated politically.   I  never  had  any  occasion  to  differ 
with  them  on  what  ought  to  be  done  in  politics,  but  I 
didn't  have  any  role  that  was  other  than  the  role  that 
I  have  described.   I  didn't  carry  secret  messages  or 
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blackmail  or  suborn--or  assassinatel 

GARDNER:   Right.   Nor  were  you  aware  of  anybody  doing 
that  sort  of  thing. 

HARRISON:   No,  I  wasn't  part  of  any  of  that,  nor  would 
I  have  been.   I  think  people  probably  were  compartment- 
alized in  the  agency,  and  you  didn't  know  what  somebody 
else  was  doing.   When  I  came  back  from  the  assignment  on 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  I  was  given  a  package  by 
a  man  in  the  Paris  embassy  who  I  assume  was  CIA,  though 
that  wasn't  what  he  was  called.   He  had  asked  to  take 
it  to  somebody  in  Washington  who  was  connected  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  because  these  were  the  days  when  the  labor 
organizations--perhaps  they  still  [are] — were  up  to 
their  ears  in  clandestine  work.   There  were  stories 
written  about  the  AFL-CIO' s  Irving  Brown  and  his  little 
black  bag  that  he  carried  around  in  North  Africa  and 
Europe,  paying  off  or  subsidizing  anti-Communist  labor 
politicians.   I  brought  back  the  package  and  delivered 
it  in  Washington  to  a  very  strange  man  who  was  dressed 
in  a  Japanese  kimono,  although  he  was  not  Japanese--a 
rather  sinister  character.   I  gave  him  the  box  and  left. 
I  don't  know  what  was  in  it — perhaps  some  perfume, 
[laughter]   That  was  just  an  errand  that  a  friend  asked 
me  to  do . 

No,  I  really  know  very  little  about  the  CIA,  but 
I  was  persuaded  then,  and  I'm  persuaded  now,  that  it 
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does  too  much  and  that  very  much  of  what  it  does  has  little 
value  in  terms  of  influencing  events  abroad  to  the  good,  or 
even  gathering  of  intelligence.   But  you  must  remember  also 
that  in  the  days  I'm  talking  about  we  didn't  have  the  kinds 
of  electronic  surveillance,  satellite  inspection,  all  these 
gadgets  which  now  dominate  the  intelligence  community. 
Human  beings  were  more  important  then — nontechnicians . 
GARDNER:   Yet  at  the  same  time,  in  setting  up  organizations 
like  this--and  I  don't  mean  to  become  a  voice  for  the  CIA — 
in  setting  up  organizations  such  as  this  and  working,  for 
example,  with  organizations  like  the  National  Students 
Association,  the  International  Union  of  Students,  and  so 
on,  those  were  organizations  that  needed  bolstering,  and 
in  a  sense  that  was  a  positive  thing  for  the  CIA  to  be 
doing  in  those  days. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  but  if  it  hadn't  done  it,  I  don't  know 
how  much  worse  off  any  of  us  would  be.   [laughter]   I 
think  on  the  whole  the  contribution  of  something  like  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  has  been  constructive  because 
it  has  brought  together  men,  mostly  men,  of  all  these 
different  countries,  many  of  them  ex-enemies--getting 
the  Germans  in  was  something,  getting  them  to  sit  down 
with  the  French  in  1947,  '48,  '49;  getting  the  Israelis 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  same  organization,  both  of  them 
having  fought  each  other  so  recently.   All  that  was  con- 
structive, just  getting  them  into  the  same  room  and  in 
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the  same  organization  talking  about  problems  of  common 
interest — security,  peace,  freedom.   It  isn't  a  major 
contribution,  but  it's  not  harmful,  and  it's  not  very 
expensive,  when  you  consider  the  total  CIA  or  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  suppose  that  covers  CIA.   Do  you  have 
anything  in  retrospect  to  close  off? 

The  second  subject  that  you  had  mentioned  was  your 
wif  e. 

HARRISON:   And  her  death. 

GARDNER:   I  think  it's  an  important  subject  to  cover. 
HARRISON:   Nancy  had  first  known  she  had  cancer  about 
ten  years  before  she  died,  and  had  had  a  breast  removed 
and  then  took  a  series  of  treatments — hormone  treatments, 
chemotherapy,  some  radiation--I  suppose  it  was  the  classic 
treatment.   She  wanted  to  live  very  much.   I'd  say  the 
last  year  of  her  life  was  the  most  productive  year;  she 
worked  right  up  to  the  end.   She  wanted  to  leave  undone 
as  few  things  as  possible.   Everything  was  left  well 
attended,  including  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
death  itself.   She  read  a  lot,  talked  to  people.   About 
a  week  before  she  died,  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
a  conference  at  St.  Alban's  Church,  which  she  had  organized, 
on  the  restructuring  of  the  parish.   Booklets  had  been 
prepared  by  her,  outlines  for  discussion.   They  called 
off  the  meeting,  of  course /  she  was  then  dying.   She 
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had  been  tremendously  active  in  public  education  in  the 
District  [of  Columbia],  and  the  church,  the  New  World 
Foundation,  of  which  she  was  the  president.   She  thought 
a  great  deal  about  religion  and  the  hereafter.   I  think 
she  wished  that  she  could  believe  as  firmly  as  her  grand- 
mother had  in  the  reality  of  immortality,  personal  immor- 
tality.  She  never  really  could  and  was  totally  honest 
about  it.   She  would  stop  people  at  cocktail  parties  the 
last  six  months,  she  had  no  time  for  trivia  anymore;  she'd 
say,  "Tell  me,  do  you  believe  in  immortality?   ^-That's  your 
view?"   She  was  trying  to  learn  everything  she  could. 
People  remember  that.   They  came  up  to  me  afterwards  and 
said,  "I  had  the  most  interesting  conversation  with  your 
wife;   Not  the  kind  of  conversation  we  usually  have  at 
cocktail  parties."   Our  four  children  have  been  wonderful. 
My  third  boy,  Joey,  the  most  vulnerable,  has  taken  his 
mother's  death  the  hardest,  at  least  from  what  I  can  see 
from  the  outside. 

There  were  many  expressions  of  respect  and  grief; 
an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post;  a  group  of  friends 
raised  money  to  put  up  a  stained-glass  window  in  church, 
which  is  about  to  be  installed.   Then  an  institute,  called 
the  N.  Blaine  Harrison  Institute,  was  set  up  at  Georgetown 
Law  School  in  her  memory,  to  use  the  resources  of  the  law 
school,  and  particularly  the  law  school  students,  in 
helping  the  least  advantaged  in  the  city  with  a  whole 
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variety  of  programs.   That's  an  honor  she  would  have  liked, 
because  she  was  largely  responsible  for  starting  a  program 
called  the  Street  Law  Program  in  Washington,  whereby  law 
students  worked  with  high  school  students,  almost  all  of 
them  black,  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  law, 
how  they  could  defend  themselves.   It's  been  so  successful 
that  it's  been  picked  up  all  over  the  country. 
GARDNER:   That's  wonderful. 

HARRISON:   That  was  just  one  of  Nancy's  interests,  but 
she  did  it,  got  the  money  for  it,  pushed  the  man  who 
developed  it  to  do  it.   She  was  also  devoted  to  Vassar. 
She'd  been  a  trustee  for  many  years  and  was  interested 
in  its  art  program  because  she  was  an  art  historian  by 
background.   And  now,  to  my  great  pleasure,  my  only 
daughter  is  just  about  to  enter  Vassar. 

GARDNER:   That's  wonderful.   You  might  want  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  many  activities  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
wife.   I  mean,  we  talked  of  them  briefly  but  I  don't 
think  really  went  into  enough  detail  on  her  many  social 
activities — I  don't  mean  social,  of  course,  in  the  sense 
of  sipping  sherry. 

HARRISON:   I  know  what  you  mean.   Well,  she  did  every- 
thing.  She  took  seriously  being  a  wife;  she  took 
seriously  being  a  mother;  she  thought  deeply  about 
these  relationships.   She  was  interested,  basically,  in 
people,  and  that  began  with  the  family.   She  thought  a 
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lot  about  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  what  was 
happening  to  men  and  women,  relations  of  children  and 
parents;  she  read  a  lot  about  it.   She  believed  in  facing 
all  problems  candidly  and  discussing  them.   She  didn't 
believe  in  things  being  hidden  or  disguised.   For  example, 
the  last  summer  we  had  together  up  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
she  said  to  the  children,  "Now,  look,  there  are  going  to 
be  at  least  two  nights  when  I  don't  want  you  to  make  any 
plans  to  go  out.   We're  going  to  stay  home  and  talk." 
That's  what  we  did.   She  sat  them  down  in  the  living 
room--or  they  sat  down  in  the  living  room — she  said,  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  money."   And  we  talked  about 
money  all  evening:   what  does  it  mean,  what  are  its  re- 
sponsibilities I  don't  think  they'll  forget  it.   She 
wanted  to  tie  down  things  of  that  sort — attitudes, 
relationships.   After  her  death  I  found  so  many  evidences 
of  her  having  wanted  to  batten  down  the  hatches;  a  little 
black  book,  for  example,  alphabetically  arranged,  that 
has  every  bit  of  information  in  it  you  would  need:   what 
happens  if  the  air-conditioning  unit  breaks  down?  who  do 
you  call  if  something  goes  wrong  with  the  plumbing? 
what's  the  address  and  telephone  number  of  somebody 
who  tunes  pianos?   Hundreds  of  references  to  all  prac- 
tical affairs  of  your  life,  and  how  you  take  care  of 
them. 
GARDNER:   Remarkable. 
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HARRISON:   Filing  system  in  order.   She  was  the  head  of 
the  New  World  Foundation,  and  in  her  last  two  years,  she 
set  up  a  whole  new  system  for  the  rotation  of  trustees; 
she  led  a  search  for  a  new  executive  director,  a  new 
investment  adviser;  she  got  everything  in  place.   She 
knew  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  continue  to  run  the 
D.C.  Citizens  for  Better  Public  Education,  so  she  re- 
signed, but  before  she  resigned  she  set  up  a  committee 
to  find  a  successor,  saw  that  he  was  installed,  raised 
enough  money  to  see  him  through  a  year  or  two.   Everything 
was  organized  and  set  in  motion.   There  wasn't  anything 
left  undone,  untouched. 

GARDNER:   That's  terrific.   The  Citizens  for  Better 
Education--is  that  what  it's  called? 

HARRISON:   It's  called  D.C.  Citizens  for  Better  Public 
Education. 

GARDNER:   That's  an  organization  I'd  like  to  hear  some 
more  about. 

HARRISON:   Well,  it's  basically  a  group  of  lay  people  who 
want  the  public  school  system  to  work  better — and  in 
Washington  that's  quite  a  job,  because  not  only  does  the 
city  have  the  usual  problems  of  city  schools,  but  also  a 
series  of  legal  decrees--the  Shelly  Wright  decision,  for 
example — on  how  money  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  schools, 
which  meant  great  dislocation,  confusion.   And  Nancy's 
idea  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a  group  of  interested 
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citizens  who  make  it  their  business  to  study  the  school 
system,  to  find  the  facts,  to  work  with  the  board  of 
education,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  school  system.   It  still  survives.   I 
suppose  it  has  perhaps  seven  or  eight  people  working  for 
it.   And  I  think  it  was  credited  for  being  useful  in  a 
lot  of  tense  situations  where  basically  the  first  thing 
you  needed  to  know  was  the  facts  of  the  case.   What  was 
happening  in  the  school  system?   And  then  some  kind  of 
thoughtful  recommendations  [could  be  made]  on  what  could 
be  done.   She  was  the  president  of  that  for  a  great  many 
years,  then  she  took  it  on  as  a  paid  job--and  I  believe 
she  kept  that  for,  well,  almost  up  until  she  died — as 
executive  director.   She  ran  it.   Off  to  work  every 
morning,  back  about  five  or  six  o'clock;  meanwhile, 
having  arranged  for  the  groceries,  the  house  to  be  run, 
the  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  clothes  to  be  bought, 
bills  to  be  paid  .  .  .   She  paid  all  bills;  I  never  paid 
bills.   [laughter]   I  didn't  know  how  to  balance  a  check- 
book.  I  still  don't.   She  balanced  the  checkbook.   She 
kept  in  touch  with  lawyers,  with  financial  advisers, 
the  New  World  Foundation,  D.C.  Citizens,  projects  like 
Street  Law  Program,  the  church.   She  said  to  me  at  one 
point,  after  she'd  gotten  interested  in  St.  Alban's 
Church,  with  great  relish,  "You  know,  you  know  whenever 
I  see  a  vacuum  I've  got  to  fill  iti"   [laughter]   And 
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she  did.   She  took  on  the  church,  much  to  the  delight 

of  the  minister. 

GARDNER:   Who's  balancing  your  checkbook  these  days? 

HARRISON:   Nobody.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   Now  I  can  see  why  you're  leaving  Washington, 
D.C. 

HARRISON:   From  time  to  time  I  go  to  the  bank  and  say, 
"Could  you  tell  me  how  much  money  I  have  in  my  account?" 
[laughter] 

GARDNER:  Now  I  see  also  why  you  split  up  the  offices  of 
editor  and  publisher  during  the  time  you  were  at  The  New 
Republic. 

HARRISON:  That's  right.  Publishing  really  wasn't  my 
line.  I  much  preferred  to  be  editor  and  let  somebody 
else  worry  about  paychecks,  payroll. 

GARDNER:   The  next  area  that  you  had  mentioned  in  your 
letter  was  something  that,  of  course,  was  just  coming 
up  when  I  visited.   I  was  there,  I  guess,  in  the  spring 
of  '76,  and  you  were  working  on  the  [Morris]  Udall  cam- 
paign for  president. 
HARRISON:   Yes. 

GARDNER:   Maybe  you  might  talk  about  the  Udall  campaign 
and  your  participation  in  it,  and  then  we  can  go  on  to 
the  next  topic. 

HARRISON:   He  didn't  make  it,  as  you  know.   [laughter] 
I  offered  to  do  whatever  I  could,  within  limits,  the 
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principal  limit  being  that  Nancy  was  not  well,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  away  from  home.   (I  did  go  away  for  one  night.) 
There  was  a  limit  to  how  much  I  wanted  to  travel  to  speak 
for  him. 

It  was  a  badly  organized  campaign,  from  my  point  of 
view.   I  didn't  think  the  most  were  made  of  his  assets; 
his  open,  direct,  informal  quality  that  comes  through 
best  when  he's  not  reading  from  a  speech.   I  don't  think 
I  was  used  as  much  as  I  could  have  been  or  where  I  should 
have  been.   I  was  sent  to  places  where  three  people  showed 
up,  or  sent  to  places  where  there  was  no  need  to  send  any- 
body.  It  was  largely  a  waste  of  time.   The  only  meeting  I 
can  recall  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  any  value  was  a  very 
small  one  in  New  Hampshire,  simply  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  attendance;  people  got  talking. 

That  was  mainly  my  contribution,  other  than  writing 
speeches  for  him,  and  that  was  confusing  also  because 
there  was  someone  else  working  on  speeches,  and  I  never 
knew  whether  the  speech  was  used  or  wasn't  used,  or  if 
it  was  revised,  how  it  was  revised.   I  went  to  hear  him 
make  one  speech  which  I'd  written.   I'd  written  two  ver- 
sions of  it;  the  second  was  a  great  improvement.   The 
poor  man  read  my  first  speech.   And  I  said  to  him  after- 
wards, "Why  didn't  you  read  the  revised  draft?"   He  said, 
"Well,  it  didn't  get  to  me."   It  wasn't  very  well  organized, 

After  the  campaign  was  over — I  of  course  had  been 
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talking  against  Carter  at  meetings  where  Carter  was  repre- 
sented, along  with  all  the  other  candidates.   I  didn't  ob- 
ject to  Carter,  but  I  didn't  really  feel  keen  about  him, 
and  I  was  suspicious  of  him  on  international  affairs  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  had  backed  the  Vietnam  War,  the  fact 
that  he  had  nominated  Scoop  Jackson  for  president  during 
the  Vietnam  War — that  gave  rise  to  very  grave  doubts  in 
my  mind  as  to  his  competence  to  lead  the  country  in 
foreign  affairs.   About  his  domestic  policies,  we  knew 
very  little.   At  any  rate,  I  did  nothing  for  Carter,  made 
no  contribution,  sent  no  money.   When  the  campaign  was 
over,  the  elections  had  been  held,  I  received  two  thank- 
you  letters.   The  first  was  from  Jimmy  Carter.   It  started 
off,  "Dear  Gil,  I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  the  help 
that  you've  given  me  during  the  campaign,"  signed  "Jimmy." 
[laughter]   I  got  another  letter,  a  longer  letter,  signed 
"Moe"--Moe   Udall — thanking  me  for  the  great  help  I'd 
been  on  the  campaign,  and  the  salutation  was  "Dear  Al." 
[laughter]   Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  computer, 
[laughter] 

GARDNER:   Oh,  that's  not  politic. 

HARRISON:   I've  seen  Udall  once  or  twice  since.   He's 
effective  as  a  congressman;  I  hope  he  stays  there. 
GARDNER:   He's  an  old  AVC  person,  isn't  he? 
HARRISON:   Yes,  he  belonged  to  AVC,  as  did  his  brother 
Stewart  in  Arizona. 
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GARDNER:   Well,  I  remember  also  at  the  time,  in  sort  of 
informal  conversations  that  we  had  over  a  lunch  or  two, 
that  you  mentioned  that  your  hope  for  Carter  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  you  had  heard  that  he  was  gathering  to- 
gether advisers,  from  various  places,  who  were  not  alto- 
gether negative.   I  remember  one  person--I  don't  recall 
the  name--who  was  in  Spain? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  who  had  written  for  The  New  Republic,  a 
former  correspondent  in  Vietnam  for  Time  magazine, 
GARDNER:   Well,  it's  probably  on  the  first  tape,  so  we 
can  dig  it  out. 

HARRISON:   Did  we  follow  up  on  what  happened  with  him? 
GARDNER:   No,  not  at  all. 

HARRISON:   I  probably  said  that  he  came  to  see  me.   He'd 
come  back  from  Spain  because  he  wanted  to  volunteer  in 
the  Carter  campaign;  he's  a  Southerner.   I  saw  him  in 
Washington  on  his  way  down  to  the  Carter  campaign  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta.   Then  I  saw  him  when  he  came  back 
to  Washington.   He  said,  "I'm  going  back  to  Spain."   I 
said,  "What  happened?"   He  said,  "This  man's  going  to 
get  in  trouble  because  of  his  staff."   He  had  talked 
with  the  people  who  are  now  in  the  White  House--he  had 
not  talked  to  Carter--and  he  was  quite  disturbed  at  the 
wall  he  thought  they'd  put  up  around  him,  that  he  thought 
was  going  to  get  them  in  trouble.   They  didn't  pick  him 
up;  they  didn't  use  him--which  was  a  pity;  he  would  have 
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been  a  good  addition  to  that  staff.   But  the  doubts  he  had 
then  are  those  which,  two  years  later,  were  appearing  in 
columns . 

GARDNER:   Well,  that's  what  I'd  like  to  pursue. 
HARRISON:   The  difficulty  the  president's  having  with  an 
inexperienced  staff. 

GARDNER:   Right.   Well,  the  third  section,  which  set  off 
this  part  of  the  discussion,  was  that  you  wanted  to  talk 
about  government  under  Carter,  and  your  parenthesis  said, 
"or  the  legacy  of  presidential  mismanagement."   What  about 
the  last  two  years? 
HARRISON:   Did  I  say  that? 

GARDNER:   Yes,  you  did.   What  about  the  last  year  and  a 
half?   What  are  your  thoughts  about  the  Carter  government? 
Obviously  not  altogether  positive. 

HARRISON:   Well,  not  altogether  negative,  either.   We  had 
raised  a  lot  of  fuss  in  The  New  Republic  about  the  imperial 
presidency--primarily  because  of  the  Vietnam  VJar,  and  then 
what  we  learned  about  the  excesses  of  the  FBI  or  CIA.   And 
then  there  were  the  executive  excesses  of  Watergate.   All 
that  seemed  to  suggest  to  me  that  there  had  been  much  too 
much  power  vested  in  the  White  House,  and  that  it  had  be- 
come in  some  ways  uncontrollable,  unaccountable,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Congress  as 
a  way  of  redressing  this  imbalance.   We  were  scared  of  the 
imperial  presidency  and  of  the  presidency  of  Nixon,  which 
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misused  power  domestically  to  further  its  own  political 
and  personal  ends.   Now  we've  begun  to  get  what  we  asked 
f or--Congress  riding  high — and  we  don't  like  it.   I  should 
have  known  that.   Walter  Lippmann  always  knew  it.   Congres- 
sional government's  no  good.   It's  chaotic;  it's  too  close 
to  the  interests;  it's  too  representative.   You  have  to 
have  a  government  that  is  able  to  detach  itself  from  the 
passing  fancy  and  the  passing  passion  and  address  itself 
in  a  more  objective  way  to  problems.   Give  people  a  chance, 
and  they'll  always  vote  to  cut  taxes.   It  isn't  always  the 
best  idea.   Now,  I've  always  known  that.   But  we  were  re- 
acting to  administrative  abuses  associated  with  too  great 
power  in  the  White  House.   Now  Carter  is  paying  a  price 
for  all  that--the  presidency  is  paying  a  price  for  that 
history,  and  so  is  the  country.   So  therefore,  I'm  not 
as  unsympathetic  with  Carter  as  you  might  think.   I  think 
we'd  be  better  off  if  he  had  his  way  more  often  and  Congress 
had  its  way,  whatever  that  may  be,  less  often.   Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  think  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  government  all  along  has  been  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances;  and  I  think  checks  are  one  thing  and  a  bal- 
ance is  another,  and  I'm  not  altogether  sure  what  the 
balance  is. 

HARRISON:   Well,  yes,  that's  a  negative  virtue;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  the  virtue  of  setting  up  safeguards  against 
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arbitrary  rule  and  excessive  display  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment.  We've  seen  enough  of  oppressive  governments  in  our 
time  all  over  the  world   to  know  how  useful  a  system  is 
that  has  built-in  checks  against  arbitrary  use  of  power. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  a  negative  value;  and  as 
you  point  out,  it  may  also  be  a  prescription  for  stale- 
mate, for  inaction,  or  simply  for  turning  government  into, 
roughly,  a  scramble  for  money  and  power  among  all  kinds 
of  interests  that  are  well  represented  in  Washington, 
through  lobbyists,  through  campaign  contributions,  the 
collective  result  of  which,  when  you  get  all  through  and 
get  the  balance  you're  talking  about,  may  not  be  the 
balance  that's  best  for  the  country. 

GARDNER:   Well,  it  does  require  someone  strong  at  the 
helm.   I  think  that's  one  of  the  critical  points.   I 
think  the  American  government  has  always  worked  best 
during  the  time  that  there  has  been  someone  with  a 
philosophy  and  the  power  to  guide  that  philosophy-- 
depending  on  the  philosophy;  I  suppose  that's  an  over- 
statement and  easy  generalization. 

HARRISON:   Depending  also  on  what  the  needs  of  the  country 
are  at  any  given  moment.   People  generally  felt  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  while  a  rather  passive  adminis- 
tration, was  useful;  it  was  a  depressant,  but  we  didn't 
mind  that.   The  country  wasn't  in  a  mood  to  get  up  and 
go.   We  wanted  to  stop  doing  things,  and  Eisenhower  was 
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a  benign  president,  a  conciliating  figure.   That  may  have 
been  useful  at  that  moment.   That  doesn't  work  very  well 
when  there  are  pressing  problems  and  fierce  competing 
demands  for  pioblic  monies,  public  attention.   Then  some- 
body has  to  sit  up  at  the  top  and  say  yes  and  no,  and  then 
explain  why,  and  do  it  persuasively,  so  that  people  will 
see  where  the  national  interest  does  lie.   It  doesn't 
necessarily  lie  in  the  adjudication  of  conflicting  claims, 
as  it's  worked  out  in  the  Congress. 

GARDNER:   Curiously  enough,  just  last  night  I  sav;  on  the 
news  that  Joe  Rauh ,  at  the  ADA  convention,  had  a  comment 
in  which  he  said  that  this  is  a  difficult  time  for  a 
liberal  Democrat,  because  the  liberal  Democrat  always 
knew  he  could  support  someone  like  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
always  knew  he  could  oppose  someone  like  Eisenhower,  but 
doesn't  know  quite  what  to  do  with  a  conservative 
Democrat.   As  a  liberal  he  opposes  him,  and  as  a 
Democrat  he's  not  altogether  sure  that  he  doesn't 
need  to  support  him. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  why  Joe  Rauh  thinks  that's  an 
idea  worth  repeating;  he's  thought  that  all  his  life, 
[laughter]   It's  true.   The  ADA  has  been  wedded  to  the 
Democratic  party,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  Democrats  that  they  can't  support,  but  feeling 
that  on  the  whole  the  Democratic  party  is  an  instrument 
for  progressive  change  and  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
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conservatives.   I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  Carter.   I 

don't  know  as  it  matters  what  you  call  him — conservative, 

liberal,  and  so  on. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  intend  to  remain  active  in  politics  in 

any  way? 

HARRISON:   I've  never  been  active  in  politics. 

GARDNER:   Well,  you  were  supporting  Udall  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   That  was  the  only  time  that  I  took  a  direct 

personal  part  in  any  political  campaign  other  than  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   Well,  there  was  always  the  journalistic  support. 

HARRISON  .  .  .  Adlai  Stevenson  campaign,  some  contributions 

and  helping  to  write  one  speech.   But  I  was  not  part  of  the 

political  process,  except  as  a  journalist,  a  commentator, 

and  I  haven't  been  that  for  nearly  five  years.   So  now  I 

have  no  knowledge  that  you  wouldn't  have  from  reading  the 

newspaper;  that's  all  I  do. 

GARDNER:   Your  sources  don't  call  you  once  a  week  and 

give  you  inside  information  anymore? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  if  it  would  really  matter.   When 

I  read  the  columnists  who  are  supposed  to  have  all  kinds 

of  inside  information,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  they're 

any  the  wiser. 

GARDNER:   I  think  that's  a  nice  place  to  end.   You  also 

sent  a  list  of  personalities. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  there  might  be 

some  of  those  that  we'd  want  to  talk  about  or  perhaps 
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have  talked  about;  I  don't  remember. 

GARDNER:   Well,  a  couple  of  them  we  had — Bill  Mauldin  and 
Eugene  McCarthy  we  had--but  of  the  others  we  really  hadn't, 
The  first  one  on  your  list  was  Abe  Fortas.   As  a  person 
whose  political  life  ended  up  being  critical  to  American 
society  in  a  very  curious  way  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   I  never  knew  Abe  Fortas  well,  but  I  thought  we 
might  just  chat  a  little  about  the  few  times  that  I  did 
meet  him.   Nancy  and  I  met  him  socially  soon  after  we 
came  to  Washington  twenty-five  years  ago  or  so.   Abe's 
law  offices  was  right  across  the  street  from  The  New 
Republic;  it  was  then  called  Arnold,  Porter  and  Fortas 
(or  Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter) .   At  any  rate,  they  had 
a  grand   old  building  right  across  the  street.   Then 
we'd  see  Abe  and  his  wife  Carol  at  various  parties-- 
dinner  parties,  cocktail  parties.   I  didn't  associate 
him  with  active  political  life,  although  of  course  he 
had  been  in  government  in  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  days, 
but  he  was  now  a  very  successful  lawyer — until  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  president,  and  then  Abe  stepped  into  the 
center  of  power  because  he  had  been  Johnson's  close 
adviser  for  all  those  years.   I  was  told  that  there 
were  few  days  that  didn't  begin  with  a  conference  be- 
tween Fortas  and  Johnson.   Then  Fortas  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  remember  on  a  Sunday  morning,  it  was  the  day 
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after  Kennedy  was  shot,  calling  up  Abe  and  saying,  "May 
I  come  over,"  because  I  didn't  have  any  feel  about  the 
kind  of  a  man  Lyndon  Johnson  was,  and  I  knew  Abe  knew 
him  well.   I  went  to  his  house,  we  sat  around  the  living 
room,  my  listening  to  Abe  talk  about  Johnson.   I  remember 
one  of  the  things  he  said  was,  "Johnson's  a  surreptitious 
listener,"  which  was  a  very  polite  way  of  saying  that  he 
didn't  appear  to  be  listening  at  all. 

He  defended,  of  course,  the  Johnson  administration 
and  Vietnam.   We  got  into  kind  of  a  row  about  that  one 
evening  during  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War  at  Leon 
Keyserling's  house,  and  I  got  pretty  annoyed  at  him. 
I  saw  him  long  after  that  at  somebody  else's  house, 
after  Johnson  was  dead,  after  the  Vietnam  War,  and  I 
overheard  Abe  talking  about  the  war  to  some  girl;  one 
would  have  got  the  impression  then  that  he's  always 
thought  the  war  was  a  bad  idea.   Still,  that  was  normal 
in  Washington,  and  I  shouldn't  make  too  much  of  it. 
GARDNER:   As  everywhere  else. 

HARRISON:   Abe's  leaving  the  court  was  a  blow  to  his 
friends.   A  girl  I  know  who  is  a  friend  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  told  me  a  lovely  story.   Lady  Bird  came  to  town 
during  Fortas's  worst  troubles  and  said  plaintively, 
"Oh,  isn't  it  too  bad  that  Abe  Fortas  doesn't  have  an 
Abe  Fortas."   [laughter]   Alex  Bickel,  who  was  our  ad- 
viser I've  talked  about  on  constitutional  affairs  up  in 
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New  Haven,  had  a  simple  explanation  for  his  troubles;  he 
said,  "He  just  likes  money."   [laughter]   Perhaps  he 
should  have  said,  "Abe's  wife  likes  money."   I've  been 
told  that  she  was  furious  at  him  for  accepting  appoint- 
ment to  the  court.   I  guess  they  did  like  money,  enjoyed 
the  Rolls  Royce,  and  enjoyed  having  the  Georgetown  house 
and  swimming  pool.   He  didn't  need  the  money,  I  would 
have  thought;  he  had  been  making  a  lot  of  it.   But  maybe 
he  just  couldn't  resist  having  more. 

GARDNER:   Well,  the  tragedy  is  what's  happened  to  the 
court  since,  that  Fortas's  forced  resignation  was  sort 
of  the  end  of  a  brief  liberal  era  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  signaled  the  beginning  as  the  Republican  years,  the 
Nixon  years,  ensued  with  all  those  Nixon  appointments. 
HARRISON:   I'm  not  sure  about  that.   I  don't  know  if 
the  court's  worse. 

GARDNER:   Perhaps  not.   It's  a  curious  court. 
HARRISON:   It's  less  active,  but  I'm  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  a  court  that  arrogates  to  itself  too  many  judgments 
about  the  ways  society  ought  to  be  run.   I'd  rather  leave 
those  decisions  largely  to  politics.   I'm  not  sure  in  the 
long  run,  for  example,  whether  we're  going  to  decide  that 
the  court's  desegregation  decision  was  good  or  bad, 
GARDNER:   That's  an  interesting  comment.   Do  you  want  to 
comment  on  that  a  bit  more? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  think  we  know  yet.   I  don't  think  we 
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have  the  full  story  of  the  backlash  that  we  used  to  talk 

about.   It  may  still  be  coming.   There's  a  great  deal  of 

popular  resentment  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  focused 

on  the  idea  of  busting  up  neighborhood  school  patterns, 

which  you've  almost  got  to  do  if  you're  going  to  have 

real  desegregation  because  segregation  is  rooted  in 

neighborhoods . 

GARDNER:   In  housing  patterns. 

HARRISON:   In  housing  patterns,  yes.   I  don't  know  how 

important  we're  going  to  decide  finally,  historically, 

it  is  to  mix  people  up  just  to  mix  them  up,  and  whether 

you  get  a  fairer,  more  just,  more  equitable  society,  by 

doing  so--or  better  education  for  blacks--or  whether,  in 

fact,  ghettos  are  inherently  bad. 

GARDNER:   That's  a  very  provocative  comment. 

HARRISON:   [They]  produced  some  useful  things  in  the  past. 

I  don't  mean  misery;  I  don't  mean  degradation;  I  don't 

mean  poverty.   I'm  talking  about  community. 

GARDNER:   I  think  that's  clear.   But  the  concept  of  ghetto 

really  does  imply  someplace  where  people  do  live  in  poverty, 

HARRISON:   I  don't  mean  that.   I  don't  mean  that.   But 

the  more  I  look  at  this  and  the  more  I  think  about  it, 

the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  some  very  early  ideas  which 

we'd  thrown  away  in  the  thirties  are  probably  true.   I 

think  it  was  Elmer  Rice,  in  the  play  The  Street  Scene, 

who  had  an  old  man  repeating,  "The  whole  thing's  economic." 
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Well,  an  awful  lot  of  it  is  economic,  and  we  can't  begin 
to  talk  about  how  we're  going  to  get  along  better  in  this 
country  (blacks  and  whites,  for  example,  in  Washington) 
when  we  have  still — think  of  it.* — almost  a  50  percent 
unemployment  rate  among  black  youths.   Fifty  percent  of 
black  youth  wandering  around  Washington  with  nothing  to 
do,  somehow  having  to  live,  and  with  no  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, or  a  prospect;  that's  the  problem.'   And  it's 
more  important  than  whether  or  not  we  bus  a  kid  from 
here  to  there.   What's  the  difference  where  you  bus  him 
if  he  can't  get  a  job  when  he  finishes  school  anyway? 
Or  the  job  is  demeaning?   What  good  does  it  do  to  talk 
to  him  about  motivation?   How  are  you  going  to  get  moti- 
vation when  the  real  world  around  him  is  revolting? 
That's  the  kind  of  problem,  I  should  think,  if  I  were 
president,  that  would  occupy  me  the  most. 
GARDNER:   Of  course,  this  is  critical  here  because  of 
Proposition  13  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.   The  lay- 
offs of  minorities  are  expected  to  be  enormous  as  a 
result,  and  it  i£  all  economics. 

HARRISON:   But  a  property  tax  isn't  a  very  good  idea. 
GARDNER:   What  is? 

HARRISON:   Income  tax.   People  don't  object  as  much  to 
that.   Proposition  13  is  a  good  example,  isn't  it,  of  a 
lot  of  people  being  persuaded  to  do  something  that  is 
going  to  most  help  a  few  people  who  own  property--I  mean. 
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large  properties,  rental  properties,  and  so  on.   The  voice 
of  reason,  or  equity,  doesn't  prevail.   Whether  or  not  we 
can  get  a  productive  society,  a  peaceful  society,  matters 
to  me,  and  I  think  is  of  more  importance,  in  the  short  run 
and  in  the  long  run,  than  whether  Carter  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  'Russians  on  SALT  or  the  Mideast,  or  what  to 
do  about  Africa,  or  whether  we  should  bus  students  to 
school  or  not--much  more  important  because  it's  the  living 
demonstration  of  what  this  country  is,  and  that's  always 
been  more  important  in  the  world  than  how  somebody  talks, 
what  the  president  says,  or  if  you've  got  the  biggest  bomb. 
I  don't  disregard  the  importance  of  an  adequate  military 
defense,  but  I  think  this  country  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  effective  power  to  win  consent,  in  the  days 
when  people  admired  what  this  country  was  doing.   And 
when  the  world  ceases  to  admire  what  America's  doing, 
when  it  says,  "Look,  you're  not  doing  any  better  than 
we;  in  fact,  you  may  be  doing  worse,  your  unemployment 
rate  may  be  worse,  and  your  inflation  rate  may  be  almost 
as  bad" — if  you  can't  prove  that  a  free  society  can  deal 
with  its  problems  effectively,  and  if  your  own  people 
don't  have  faith  that  you  can  .  .  .  that's  the  worst 
thing  about  what's  going  on  now. 
GARDNER:   Right,  it's  a  loss  of  faith  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   Then  you  begin  to  lose  the  game. 
GARDNER:   You  mentioned  Leon  Keyserling  in  your  discussion 
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of  Fortas;  Keyserling  is  the  next  on  your  list  as  well. 
HARRISON:   VJell,  we  knew  the  Keyserlings  socially.   I  may 
have  used  this  quote  before  in  relation  to  somebody  else, 
but  Leon  does  illustrate  it.   He's  a  large,  rotund  man  who 
likes  to  lecture  and  recalls  to  me  Gertrude  Stein's  comment 
about  Ezra  Pound:   "A  village  idiot — interesting  if  you're 
a  village;  if  not,  not."   [laughter]   By  village  idiot, 
she  meant  one  who  goes  around  explaining  things  to  you. 
[laughter]   Leon's  a  nonstop  explainer;  Keyserling  dinner 
parties  consist  largely  of  listening  to  Leon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  running  the  economy.   He's  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  how  it's  been  run  for  a  long  time,  ever  since  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
Harry  Truman.   He  believes  in  big  government,  big  spend- 
ing, and  distributive  justice,  through  taxation — spread- 
ing the  wealth  around.   I  don't  know  much  about  economics, 
so  I'm  no  judge  of  how  right  or  how  wrong  he  is. 
GARDNER:   The  next  on  your  list  is  Richard  Boiling,  and 
I  think  you  did  talk  about  him,  when  you  talked  about 
AVC. 

HARRISON:   I  think  I  must  have  talked  about  Boiling, 
yes.   I  think  so. 

GARDNER:   So  I  think  we  can  pass  him  and  go  on  to  Roger 
Baldwin,  whom  I  don't  think  you  talked  about  to  any 
great  degree. 
HARRISON:   Didn't  I?   Well,  Roger's  still  alive.   He's 
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nearly  ninety-five — extraordinary  vitality  and  endurance. 
We  see  him  every  summer  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  has 
a  large  property  with  a  beautiful  beach,  lots  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  ocean.   Roger,  having  established  and 
run  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  so  many  years, 
finally  retired — I  think  he  must  have  been  in  his  late 
seventies  or  so — and  then  he  got  involved  in  international 
civil  liberties,  kind  of  a  premature  Jimmy  Carter  human- 
rights  man.   Just  after  the  Second  World  War,  he  went  to 
Tokyo  and  worked  with  General  MacArthur,  establishing 
civil  liberties  for  the  Japanese.   He  went  to  Germany 
and  did  the  same  thing  as  an  adviser  to  [Lucius]  Clay. 
He  has  been  working  with  the  United  Nations  for  many, 
many  years  as  an  adviser  on  problems  of  human  rights, 
and  has  remained  very  active.   He  leads  a  simple  life, 
carries  around  his  little  portable  typewriter  with  him, 
does  not  like  to  spend  money--almost  a  spartan  existence. 
He,  for  many  years,  has  spent  several  months  of  each 
winter  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  he  was  doing  that  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
His  mind  is  alert.   [He's]  not  quite  what  you'd  expect. 
You  might  expect  a  man  who  was  cast  in  a  mold  that  was 
formed  forever  by  the  time  of  the  First  World  War  or  so — 
not  at  all.   He's  open  to  change,  quite  unpredictable  in 
his  points  of  view. 

He  had  been  a  pacifist  in  the  First  World  War,  had 
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gone  to  jail,  but,  being  Roger  Baldwin,  was  treated  quite 
unlike  anybody  else.   He  has  told  me  of  being  let  out  of 
prison  in  the  morning  so  that  he  could  go  outside  the 
prison  walls  and  cultivate  his  garden.   He  worked  in  his 
garden  all  day,  and  when  he  was  finished  he'd  knock  on 
the  door,  and  they'd  let  him  back  in  jail.   [laughter] 
That  was  how  he  served  his  sentence  as  a  CO. 

He  was  not  a  CO  in  the  Second  World  War,  nor  did  he 
support  it.   He  stood  aside.   He  never  fell  for  the  non- 
sense of  regarding  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ally  in  the 
progressive  fight.   He  was  skeptical  of  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin  and  said  so,  which  set  him  apart  from  others 
who  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  represented  one  of  the 
major  forces  for  progress  on  the  left — he  never  believed 
that.   He  was  more  on  the  side  of  Norman  Thomas,  who  was 
a  good  friend  of  his.   I  think  at  one  point  he  probably 
was  a  Socialist,  ended  up  as  kind  of  a  New  Deal  Democrat, 
but  worried  about  too  great  concentration  of  power,  at 
the  same  time,  whether  in  Washington  or  in  the  corpora- 
tions or  the  unions  or  in  the  Soviet  Union.   But  an 
extraordinary  man,  who  has  never  stopped  being  interested 
in  the  problems  of  his  own  day.   Loud  talker,  loud  voice. 
GARDNER:   I  know.   I  saw  him  recently  at  a  service  for 
A.L.  Wirin  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   The  labor  lawyer. 
GARDNER:   Right,  who  died  early  this  year.   Baldwin  came 
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out  to  speak  at  the  service,  and  I  was  stunned  at  the 
energy  of  a  man  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   ...  at  the  energy,  right. 

GARDNER:   .  .  .  who  was  ninety-two  at  the  time;  just  the 
power  in  his  speech  and  so  forth,  just  amazing. 
HARRISON:   Yes.   I  hope  that  Roger  carries  on  this  way 
and  then  just  drops.   [laughter]   He  doesn't  seem  to  me 
the  type  of  man  who  ever  should  suffer  senility  or  just 
sort  of  fade  away. 

GARDNER:   Well,  if  he  hasn't  become  senile  at  ninety- 
five,  it's  hard  to  imagine  it  ever  arriving. 
HARRISON:   He  comes  from  a  long-lived  New  England  family. 
His  brother  was  a  prominent  Boston  banker.   Roger  was 
the  maverick  of  that  family. 

GARDNER:   Next  on  your  list  was  David  Brinkley. 
HARRISON:   I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  say  about 
David. 

GARDNER:   I  was  wondering  what  you  did  have  to  say  about 
him. 

HARRISON:   We  used  to  see  him  in  Washington  when  he  was 
still  married  to  his  first  wife.   He  was  an  excellent 
cabinet  maker.   I  think  it  must  be  a  hard  life,  being 
sought  after  and  recognized  and  flattered  by  so  many 
people.   Now-- I  don't  know  if  you  watch  the  program, 
do  you,  the  news  program? 
GARDNER:   Occasionally. 
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HARRISON:   It's  dull. 

GARDNER:   Yes,  it  really  is. 

HARRISON:   I  think  it  must  be  ever  disappointing  to  him, 

to  go  through  the  motions  of  putting  out  something  and 

drawing  your  paycheck.   I  can't  believe  that  he  finds 

that  interesting. 

GARDNER:   I'm  being  signaled  that  our  tape  is  about  at 

an  end,  so  why  don't  we  break  now. 

[Second  part:   Audio  only] 

GARDNER:   The  only  other  name  on  the  list  that  you  felt 
was  really  essential  to  talk  about  was  Paul  Douglas,  the 
former  senator. 

HARRISON:   My  wife  worked  in  Paul  Douglas's  first  campaign 
for  senator  from  Illinois.   That  was  that  great  year  of 
the  Truman  upset,  when  they  elected  Adlai  Stevenson 
governor.   My  wife  told  me  that  the  first  thought  in 
Chicago  was  that  Paul  would  run  for  governor  and  Adlai 
Stevenson  for  senator.   For  some  reason  they  switched 
roles,  and  they  were  both  elected,  along  with  a  fine 
man  that  my  wife  campaigned  for,  Sidney  Yates,  who  was 
elected  in  1948  to  Congress  and  is  still  there.   My  wife 
knew  Paul  from  those  days,  and  when  we  moved  to  Washington 
we  saw  him  and  his  wife  from  time  to  time.   He  was  a 
wonderful  man-- I  mean,  one  of  those  few  people  in  the 
Senate  who  fit  the  classical  picture  of  what  a  senator 
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ought  to  be — thoughtful,  scholarly,  strong,  dedicated. 
He  was  all  those  things. 

Nancy's  family  had  had  some  connection  with  Paul  in 
another  way.   When  Henry  Wallace  ran  for  president  on  the 
Progressive  party  ticket  in  '48,  Nancy's  grandmother  was 
one  of  Wallace's  major  supporters,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  Paul 
Douglas  and  Henry  Wallace  together,  so  that  they  could 
be  friends  and  allies.   Perhaps  she  hoped  that  she  could 
interest  Paul  Douglas  in  supporting  Wallace — though  there 
was  never  a  chance  of  that.   Her  initiative  came  to  nothing, 
Wallace  said  he  wasn't  interested  in  meeting  with  anybody 
who  wanted  to  exacerbate  Cold  War  tensions.   Paul  replied 
that  he  was  willing  to  talk  to  Vlallace  so  long  as  he 
accepted  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  need 
to  confront  it  forcefully,  and  so  on.   There  were  ex- 
changes of  letters  between  Wallace  and  Nancy's  grand- 
mother, and  Paul  Douglas  and  Nancy's  grandmother,  which 
illustrate  that  they  never  could  have  met  on  common 
ground  at  that  time. 

Well,  Paul  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  had  been, 
as  you  know,  one  of  the  more  elderly  fighting  Marines  in 
the  Second  World  War.  He  was  always  courteous,  generous 
to  my  wife  and  to  me,  though  as  the  Vietnam  War  developed 
he  and  I  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  at  all.  But  I  always  re- 
spected him.   He  was  part  of  an  ex-Socialist  tradition  and 
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had  developed  an  everlasting  animosity  to  and  suspicion 
of  Soviet  motives  and  programs;  it  colored  a  lot  of  his 
thinking,  as  it  did  people  in  the  labor  movement. 

He  was  sort  of  like  Elmer  Davis,  the  radio  pundit — 
each  lived  a  little  too  long.   Paul's  last  year,  as  in 
the  case  in  Davis's  last  year  or  two,  were  sad  because 
they  both  lost  the  power  of  speech.   They  had  to  be  taken 
care  of.   And  for  men  of  fine  minds  and  both  intellectual 
and  physical  vigor,  it's  a  bad  ending. 

What  more  can  you  say  about  him?   Highly  respected 
by  his  colleagues,  as  he  should  have  been,  probably  the 
most  scholarly  man  in  the  Senate.   He  was  a  reader  and 
a  writer--more  of  a  reader  than  a  writer.   He  had  a 
scrupulous  approach  to  gifts.   There  was  a  rule  in  Paul 
Douglas's  office  that  no  gift  would  be  accepted,  I  think, 
that  was  worth  more  than  ten  dollars;  it  would  be  returned, 
He  was  very  conscious  of  ethics  long  b^ore  the  Congress 
began  to  talk  seriously  about  ethics.   His  own  personal 
life  was  scrupulous,  in  terms  of  not  being  beholden  to 
anybody  because  of  money  or  gifts  or  that  kind  of  thing. 

He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Lorado  Taft,  the 
sculptor.   Emily  ran  for  Congress  herself  and  was  congress- 
woman  for,  I  think,  one  or  two  terms.   Dinner  at  the 
Douglases  was  run  on  a  set  form.   After  you  had  had  some- 
thing to  eat,  you  were  assembled  in  the  living  room;  Paul 
was  seated  in  his  chair.   Emily  presided  as  chairman  and 
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said,  "Now  we  will  have  general  discussion."   A  theme 
would  be  set,  and  we  would  all  be  expected  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  topic.   It  wasn't  the  most  exciting 
way  to  spend  an  evening.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   I'm  interested  in  tying  up  a  couple  of  things 
here.   One  of  the  comments  you  made  had  to  do  with  the 
need  to  make  the  economy  strong,  make  the  country  run 
well,  and  not  be  as  concerned  about  certain  foreign 
policy  developments.   I  don't  think  I  disagree  with  you 
on  that,  except  that  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
emphasis  on  foreign  policy  does  have  to  do  with  the 
legacy  of  Vietnam.   Certainly  all  the  conflicts  over 
Africa,  for  example,  are  being  played  out  because  of 
fears  of  having  another  Vietnam,  fear  of  not  having 
another  Vietnam:   how  do  we  deal  with  the  Communists? 
how  do  we  deal  with  the  Chinese?  the  Cubans?  how  do  they 
compare  to  the  role  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  in 
Vietnam?  and  so  on.   I  bring  this  all  up  because  I  know 
that  the  Vietnam  War  for  you  was  a  very  critical  point 
in  terms  of  your  attitude  toward  many  politicians  and 
your  attitude  toward  politics  in  general.   Can  you  tie 
those  two  together?   Can  you  tie  together  a  foreign 
policy  today  and  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War?   That's 
a  complex  question--I  apologize  for  it — but  I  think  you 
see  what  I'm  getting  at. 
HARRISON:   Look,  the  old  debates  about  whether  this 
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country  is  responsible  for  or  should  be  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  others  are  sterile.   Of  course,  the  world  is 
interconnected--by  technology,  if  nothing  else.   It's 
also  connected  by  the  fact  that  it's  inhabited  by  the 
human  race.   So  there's  no  sense  talking  about  whether 
we're  involved;  we  are  involved.   VJe ' re  involved  in  trade; 
we're  involved,  you  might  even  say,  spiritually,  because 
we  are  concerned  about  how  other  people  live.   We  have  to 
pay  attention  to  what's  happening  outside  of  this  country. 
The  question  is,  what  kind  of  attention?  what  do  you  do 
about  it?  and  where  do  you  place  your  emphasis?   I  think 
that  the  first  priority  is  the  strength  of  the  United 
States,  strength  in  every  sense:   the  demonstration  of 
the  workability  of  a  democratic  society  in  a  very  com- 
plicated technical  age,  where  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  manage  things,  and  where  government  is  faced 
with  problems  that  it  can  hardly  cope  with.   The  people 
we  elect  don't  spend  much  time  thinking  about  the  public 
problems,  and  if  they  did  it  wouldn't  help  much  because 
some  of  the  problems  seem  almost  beyond  the  competence 
of  any  central  body  of  men  to  decide.   So  we've  got  this 
tremendous  problem  of  how  we're  going  to  manage  our 
affairs.   How  are  we  going  to  find  ways  of  allowing 
every  individual  to  have  a  productive  life--not  the 
same  kind  of  a  life  as  everybody  else,  but  a  productive 
life — so  that  he  can  look  forward  to  doing  something 
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with  his  years   that  means  something  to  him,  that  permits 
him  to  earn  a  decent  living,  to  raise  a  family,  whatever 
he  wants  to  do. 

We  aren't  doing  that.   And  not  doing  it,  we  tend  to 
be  easily  distracted  from  our  domestic  failures  by  being 
invited  to  address  ourselves  to  outside  problems.   Don't 
forget  that  despite  all  the  hoopla  about  the  New  Deal-- 
and  perhaps  we  discussed  this  earlier — unemployment  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  highest  that  it's  been  since. 
It's  about  half  today  what  it  was  under  the  New  Deal. 
Yet  everybody  had  the  impression  then  that  we  were  on 
our  way,  that  we  were  doing  something,  that  the  govern- 
ment cared,  things  were  being  tried.   We  didn't  feel 
frustrated;  we  didn't  feel  as  if  we  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  anything--we  were  going  to  find  out.   People 
had  a  sense  that  "There  are  things  being  done;  there  _is 
hope;  stick  with  us."   You  don't  get  that  feeling  now. 
Tensions  are  heightened  by  all  the  rising  expectations 
that  have  not  been  satisf ied--f or  blacks,  minorities, 
who  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  both  in  terms 
of  social  acceptance  and  economic  opportunity.   All  that 
has  to  change.   It's  going  to  take  a  long  time;  it's  going 
to  create  new  divisions,  new  tensions,  new  backlash  move- 
ments.  We've  got  to  put  up  with  all  that.   But  these  are 
enormous  tasks  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

My  hunch  is  that  insofar  as  we  can  successfully  deal 
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with  these  internal  problems--and  the  problems  that  one 
has  himself  are  always  the  hardest  ones  (I  can  solve  your 
problems  much  better  than  I  can  solve  my  own — [laughter] 
at  least  I  think  I  can;  I  can  at  least  talk  about  them)-- 
but  to  address  yourslf  to  the  problems  you  have,  to  give 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  you  are  on  top  of  them  .  . 
You  don't  have  to  brag  about  it;  you  don't  have  to 
announce  it;  you  don't  have  to  lead  a  crusade  for  human 
rights  in  the  world.   All  you  have  to  have  is  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  people  can  manage  their  lives.   We 
haven't  got  that  confidence  now.   If  we  did  have,  I  think 
it  would  redound  to  our  benefit  throughout  the  world.   I 
would  put  that  job  first. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  you  can't  be  disinterested 
in  what  happens  elsewhere,  but  there  again,  I  would  be 
rather  detached  from  the  day-to-day  crises  abroad.   When 
we  talk  about  supporting  Zaire,  what  are  we  really  talking 
about?   Zaire  is  an  artificial  creation  now  called  a 
nation  and  run  by  a  dictator  who  is  probably  corrupt. 
That's  something  we  can't  change.   But  it's  also  some- 
thing we  don't  have  to  get  too  attached  to.   One  can 
just  stand  aside,  in  a  friendly,  detached  way,  as  if 
to  say,  "You  have  your  problems,  we  have  ours,  and  his- 
tory will  work  it  out  somehow.   Meanwhile;  if  there's 
anything  we  can  do  to  be  helpful,  we'd  like  to.   If 
people  are  starving,  we  want  to  help  feed  them,  but 
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we  want  to  do  it  in  cooperation  with  other  people.   We 
want  you  Africans  to  tell  us  how  you  would  like  to  go 
about  it;  we  have  no  imperialistic  designs.   We  don't 
know  how  to  do  everything  everywhere;  we  don't  know  how 
to  do  it  at  home.  "  I  don't  think  we  want  to  get  too  com- 
mitted to  this  government  or  that  government.   One  wants 
to  be  helpful.   And  if  the  community  of  nations  can 
decide  how  best  to  be  helpful,  we  want  to  have  our  part 
in  that.   We  also  want  to  have  a  defense  that's  adequate 
to  deter  another  world  war.   Beyond  that,  I'm  much  less 
interested  in  crusades  that  are  launched  to  prevent  this 
or  that  from  happening  in  this  place  or  that  place. 
Governments  come  and  go.   There  are  going  to  be  all  sorts 
of  changes,  and  I  think  a  benevolent  detachment  from  the 
many  changes  that  are  going  to  be  going  on  in  the  next 
hundred  years  is  a  prudent  idea.   And  so  we  shouldn't 
confuse  our  relationship  to  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries with  the  rulers  who  momentarily  are  in  charge. 
They  may  be  good,  or  they  may  be  bad,  but  they  aren't 
something  with  which  we  ought  to  be  stuck,  and  we 
oughtn't  to  identify  their  survival  with  the  welfare 
of  their  countries.   We  say  now,  "Africa  for  Africans"; 
well,  which  Africans?   Indeed,  which  Americans?   We 
fought  the  Indians,  and  we  fought  the  Spaniards,  we 
almost  fought  the  Canadians,  and  we  even  fought  our- 
selves; the  United  States  was  torn  apart  by  civil  war. 
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We  ought  to  be  used  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  always 
in  the  process  of  some  kind  of  change  and  not  think  that 
the  world  is  coming  apart  because  somebody's  overthrown 
or  somebody  invades  another  person's  border. 
GARDNER:   Artificially  created. 

HARRISON:   All  borders  are  artificially  created.   I 
wouldn't  get  too  exercised  about  these  matters.  I'd 
try  to  stand  back,  but  I  would  get  very  exercised  about 
50  percent  of  young  blacks  not  having  jobs  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  capital  of  this  country.   There  we  have  the 
power  to  rectify.   If  we  can't  find  ways  to  handle  that 
kind  of  a  problem,  what  are  we  doing  messing  around  with 
who  runs  Eritrea?   And  I'm  not  even  sure  that  our  inter- 
vention in  a  foreign  situation  like  that  is  going  to 
produce  anything  better  for  the  people  in  that  country. 
One  doesn't  know.   Be  helpful,  be  available,  always 
willing  to  consult,  anxious  to  work  in  concern  with 
as  many  other  countries  as  possible,  particularly  those 
that  are  directly  on  the  scene,  and  spend  most  of  your 
time  thinking  about  your  own  problems.   Does  that  answer 
that  complex  question   of  yours?   [laughter] 
GARDNER:   Yes,  it  does,  it  really  does. 
HARRISON:   And  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam. 
This  would  be  true  whether  there  had  been  a  Vietnam 
War  or  not. 
GARDNER:   Right.   But  it  makes  my  question  less  ambiguous. 
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so  that  makes  it  a  good  answer,  I  think. 

VJell,  what  I'd  like  to  conclude  with  is  something 
of  what  you  were  talking  about  before:   what  it  feels 
like  to  be  back  in  this  room  in  Powell  Library,  what 
was  once  the  Administration  Building,  looking  out  at 
Royce  Hall,  and  what  it  feels  like  to  be  on  the  UCLA 
campus  in  general,  forty  years  later. 

HARRISON:   It  feels  glorious.   And  I  hope  that  somebody 
gives  a  suitable  recognition,  if  they  haven't  already, 
to  whoever  had  the  final  say  on  the  landscaping,  par- 
ticularly of  the  newer  parts  of  the  university.   This 
has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  campuses  I've  ever 
seen.   It's  a  pleasure  to  walk  around  it  and  see  the 
planting,  and  also  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  Romanesque  brick  style.   There  are  a  couple 
of  buildings  I  wouldn't  have  put  up,  not  quite  in  the 
same  style.   I  think  that's  unfortunate,  but  I  suppose 
there  were  practical  reasons  for  that.   But  in  general 
UCLA  still  retains  it  character.   The  ups  and  downs  of 
some  of  the  landscaping  on  the  hills  is  beautiful.   I 
don't  know  who  did  all  that,  but  somebody  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit. 

GARDNER:   In  fact,  it  was  a  fellow  named  Ralph  Cornell, 
whom  we  interviewed  sometime  before  his  death  about  ten 
years  ago. 
HARRISON:   VJho  was  largely  responsible  for  the  planting? 
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GARDNER:   Right. 

HARRISON:   Well,  he's  a  hero.   I've  often  thought  that  if 
I  were  the  Lord  I  would  reserve  a  low  place  in  hell  for 
bad  architects  and  landscape  designers,  because  what  they 
do,  particularly  the  architects,  is  to  put  something  in 
concrete.   You  have  to  have  almost  an  atomic  war  to  get 
rid  of  it,  you  know?   [laughter]   I  mean,  generations 
are  burdened  with  their  taste,  or  blessed  by  it.   In 
this  case,  they've  put  up  something  which  for  a  long 
time  will  be  enjoyed.   And  it's  beautifully  done,  great 
taste,  lots  of  space  to  move  around  in  and  walks  that 
you  can  enjoy. 

When  I  think  of  those  four  or  five  raw  buildings 
that  were  here  when  I  entered  UCLA,  on  a  hillside  that 
wasn't  even  green,  you  could  see  the  beginnings  there 
of  an  idea,  but  it's  been  carried  out.   It's  changed, 
I  suppose,  in  many  other  ways  which  aren't  quite  so 
good.   It's  very  big,  and  therefore  compartmentalized. 
A  room  like  this,  which  was  once  a  lovely  large  study 
in  which  old  Dr.  Moore  sat  and  gazed  on  Royce  Hall 
opposite  and  saw  students  walking  back  and  forth;  it 
had  a  leisurely  quality.   Now  that  space  is  cut  up 
into  little  cubicles,  chairs  sitting  around  and  black- 
boards; everything  has  to  be  utilized.   That's  the 
pressure  of  bigness,  which  we  can't  do  anything  about, 
I  mean,  students  have  to  be  educated,  and  there  are 
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more  and  more  of  them.   You  can't  expect  a  university 
of--how  many  are  there  here? 
GARDNER:   Students?   About  30-32,000. 

HARRISON:   Well,  you  can't  expect  that  university  to  be 
the  same,  to  feel  the  same,  look  the  same  inside  as  a 
university  of  3,000  students.   And  also,  this  is  now 
such  big  business  that  you  don't  expect  the  same  kind 
of  people  to  be  in  charge.   God  help  us,  the  bureaucrats 
have  taken  over  I   Dr.  Moore  was  a  philosopher,  a  scholar. 
He  was  a  manager  and  promoter  in  the  sense  that  he,  I 
suppose  more  than  anybody  else,  built  this  university. 
But  he  was  a  meditative  man.   I  think  I've  said  before, 
but  when  I  came  here  the  university  was  more  like  a 
Greek  city-state,  with  all  the  leisure  and  thoughtful- 
ness  and  community  that  implies;  now  it's  kind  of 
imperial.   It  has  managers  running  it,  rather  than 
philosophers — all  sorts  of  people  are  hidden  away  in 
cubicles  who  are  thinking  about  all  kinds  of  problems 
they  didn't  have  to  deal  with  then. 

GARDNER:   Well,  especially  now,  they're  trying  to  think 
about  where  to  cut  the  budget.   [laughter] 
HARRISON:   Yes.   More  and  more  committees,  more  and  more 
people  having  to  worry  about  more  and  more  things.   So 
you  have  the  managers  taking  over.   I  suppose  the  aca- 
demic community  is  much  like  the  political  community  in 
Washington;  if  you  like  power  and  know  how  to  use  it. 
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you  rise  in  the  hierarchy.   That's  all  right,  if  the  real 
work  of  the  university  goes  on,  the  work  of  education, 
and  if  all  of  these  managers  and  budget  makers  and  public 
relations  experts — if  they're  needed  in  order  to  keep 
education  continuing,  then  they're  worth  their  money. 
We  don't  have  to  admire  them,  and  we  might  even  wish 
for  the  old  days  when  scholars  ran  the  universities, 
but  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  wish  for  that. 
GARDNER:   Well,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  managers  can't 
keep  the  university  functioning  properly  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   .  .  .  then  they're  bad  managers  and  ought  to 
be  fired. 

GARDNER:   .  .  .  then  you  wish  for  the  scholars  again. 
HARRISON:   Well,  no,  not  necessarily,  you  wish  for  better 
managers.   The  university  presidency  is  now  a  fascinating 
job  because  it  requires  so  many  sensitivities  and  skills. 
A  really  good  university  president  must  enjoy  the  respect 
of  the  academic  community,  therefore  he  has  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  scholar  in  him,  or  at  least  a  respect  for 
scholarship,  and  know  what  it  is.   At  the  same  time,  he 
has  to  be  the  university's  emissary  to  the  outside  world, 
whether  it's  the  legislature,  or  the  businessmen,  or  the 
corporations  that  give  money,  or  the  alumni,  and  he  also 
has  to  know  how  to  manage  a  tremendous  enterprise.   It 
resembles  General  Motors  or  something  like  that.   Those 
are  real  skills;  there  are  some  people  who  know  how  to 
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do  it.   But  you  need  them  all.   I  wouldn't  want  to  run 

a  university,  would  you?   I  wouldn't  know  how. 

GARDNER:   I'd  like  to  in  the  abstract.   I'm  not  sure 

that  I'd  know  where  to  begin  in  reality.   It's  a  lovely 

concept,  though,  to  think  about  having  a  university  to 

run. 

HARRISON:   It  would  be  a  lot  nicer  to  run  a  small  college, 

wouldn't  it? 

GARDNER:   Yes,  yes,  it  certainly  would. 

HARRISON:   Particularly  one  that's  well  endowed.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   Are  there  any  left? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  there  are--although  they  never  say  so. 

They  always  think  they  need  more  money. 

GARDNER:   VJell,  what  we  ended  with  two  years  ago  was  a 

brief  discussion  on  what  the  future  held  for  you  then. 

Do  you  care  to  recap  that--or  update  it,  I  guess,  is 

the  word? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  what  I  said  then,  but  it 

doesn't  hold  anything  more  for  me  than  it  did  then.   I 

don't  know  where  I'm  going,  or  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  have  writing  things  in  mind,  any  projects? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't  have  any  writing  projects,  beyond 

this  biography  that  has  been  finished.   I  am  not  a  creative 

writer,  as  I  made  clear  in  the  earlier  tapes.   I'm  a 

borrower  and  a  remolder  and  a  fashioner — in  brief,  an 

editor.   It  would  be  foolish  to  misestimate  my  talents 
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and  to  attempt  to  do  anything  that  I  would  regard  as  a 
readable  work  of  fiction,  for  example.   I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  the  autobiographical  side  because  I've  neither 
done  enough  to  deserve  recording,  nor  could  I  write  it 
well  enough,  with  enough  discernment  and  style  to  justify 
its  being  put  on  paper.   So  that  is  out.   That  doesn't 
leave  much,  except  the  bits  and  pieces  of  being  useful. 
You  can  always  find  little  things  to  do,  committees  to 
be  on,  projects  that  need  help,  and  with  enough  of  that 
you  can  make  do  without  feeling  useless.   And  that's 
just  about  the  state  I'm  in  now. 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  feel  useless. 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  know  how  I  feel. 
GARDNER:   Well,  if  I  don't,  I  suppose  you're  the  only 
person  who  does.   Well,  thank  you  very  much.   Maybe  we 
can  continue  to  update  this  every  two  years. 
HARRISON:   That  would  be  pleasant. 
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379,  543 

71-72 

507,  592,  724-725, 

796,  797-799,  802, 

808 

307 

500-501, 

325 

276,  495, 

523,  548, 

609-611, 

798 

490,  736, 

273-274 

256,  257 

130-131 

60 

418 

654 

95, 

19  7 

339 

118 

352 

810 

117 

4 

326-328 

627-628 

492,  526, 

671 

207-208, 

286 

475,  477, 

264-265, 

288-289, 

438 

225-226 

162,  164 

594 

569 

377 


96 
240 


339,  565 


123 
353-354, 

155,  156 


356 


667,  670 

248,  284, 

492 
267-268, 
351,  437, 


831 


J 


Cornell,  Ralph 
Covel,  Martin 
Cowley,  Malcolm 
Cox,  George  J. 
Crane,  Hart 

Bridge,  The 
Crawford,  Ken 
Croly,  Herbert 

Promise  of  American  Life,  The 
cummings,  e.e. 
Cumnock , 


822-823 

51 

429,  434,  435,  644 

113 

736 

739 

512 

426,  427,  428,  429 

434,  644,  666,  672 

736,  739 

31 


Daily  Worker  (newspaper) 

Daland,  

Damrosch,  Walter 

Dancer,  Clifford 

Daniel,  Jean 

Dartmouth  Club,  New  York 

Davies,  Marjorie  Post  Hutton 

Davis,  Elmer 

Davis,  Frank 

D.C.  Citizens  for  Better  Public 

Education 
Deane,  Martha 
de  Gaulle,  Charles 

Deming,  New  Mexico 

Dennis,  Lawrence 

Dewey,  John 

Dickson,  Edward 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Dissent  (periodical) 

Douglas,  

Douglas,  Cathleen 
Douglas,  Emily  Taft 
Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Paul 
Douglas,  William  0. 

Go  East ,  Young  Man 
Dreiser,  Theodore 
Dubinsky,  David 
Dudman,  Richard  B. 
Dulles,  Allen 


265 

29 

415 

209,  252, 

499-503 

156 

422 

815 

60-61,  99 

792-793 


212 

627, 

110 

377, 


83 

351, 

565 

211, 

62 

104, 

104, 

374, 

539 

29 

572-573 

815-816 

367-368 

152 

472,  473 

572-577, 

574 

470,  736 

269 

740-741 

711 


277,  283 


502,  557,  564 


693 


383,  385 


813-816 
581 


832 


Dulles, 
Dunlap, 


John  Foster 
Knight 


480,  582 
56-57 


Eagle,  Vernon 
Eagleton,  Thomas 
Eastman,  Max 
Ebey ,  George 
Economist  (periodical) 
"Peter 
John 
Dwight  D. 


Edelman , 
Ehrlichman , 
Eisenhower, 


Elmendorf,  George 
Elmhirst,  Dorothy 
Elmhirst,  Leonard 
Encounter  (periodical) 
Engle,  Jim 
Evans,  Thomas 


Evarts,  Bill 

Evett,  Robert 

Ewing,  Sherman 

F 

Facts  Forum  (periodical) 
Fadiman,  William 

Hollywood  Now 
Fairfax  High  School 


Fall,  Bernard 
Fall,  Dorothy 
Fallaci,  Oriana 
Farley,  Jim 
Farmer,  Tom 
Faulkner,  William 
Fay,  Bernard 


252,  290 

709-710, 

491-492 

304-305 

520,  628 

699 

510,  511 

262-264, 

474,  476 

490,  509 

582, 

54, 

427, 

434, 

611 

124, 

103, 

116, 

143, 


742 


457, 
477, 
560, 


800-801 
55 
430, 
439, 


434 
460 


155, 

648, 

659, 

463-464 

468 

421 


623 


342 

113, 

117, 

147, 

176, 

649, 

660 


114 

119 

150, 

177 

650, 


473- 
489- 
561, 


439 


115- 
123, 
153, 

651, 


466,  467, 


30, 
39, 
46, 


741 

25, 

38, 

45, 

81 

584-585, 

589 

671 

89 

331 

470, 

134. 


33, 
40, 
49, 


34-35, 
41,  42, 
51,  53, 


588-591 


736,  739 

141-142,  166,  167 


833 


I 


Featherstone ,  Joseph 

How  Children  Learn 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(FBI) 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities 
Feiffer,  Jules 
Feldman,  Justin 
Feldman,  Rosie 
Feldman,  Sam 
Ferguson,  Charles 
Fernald,  Grace 
Fielding,  Henry 
Fight  for  Freedom  Committee 
Fink,  Ben 
Fink,  Fan 

Finletter,  Mrs.  Tom 
Fischer,  Jack 
Fisher,  S.  Carolyn 
Fitz,  Honey 

see  Fitzgerald,  John  Francis 
Fitzgerald,  Desmond 
Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott 

Great  Gatsby ,  The 

Last  Tycoon ,  The 

Tender  is  the  Night 

This  Side  of  Paradise 
Fitzgerald,  John  Francis 
Fitzgerald,  Marietta 
see  Tree,  Marietta 
Fitzgerald,  Scottie 

see  Smith,  Lanahan 
Fitzgerald,  Zelda 
Flanner,  Janet 
Florentine  Ring,  The 
Ford,  Gerald 
Ford,  John  Anson 
Forster,  E.  M. 
Fortas,  Abe 
Fortas,  Carol 
Foss,  Erling 
Francis  Parker  School 
Frankfurter,  Felix 

Franklin,  Julian 


627 
741 
608, 


728,  798 


307 
616 


151, 

615, 

277 

3,  6 

6 

43,  44 

58-60 

466-467 

174 

11,  12 

3,  9,  11 

571 

441 

57-58 


338,  781 

149,  167, 

171,  470 

168 

168-169 

168 

168 

428 


171 


169, 

391 

66 

459, 

121 

124-125, 

803-805, 


573 


803, 

376 

762 

85, 

574, 

300 


805 


168-170, 


470 
809 


741 


86,  470, 
576,  577 


536 
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I 


Freeman,  Orville 

Free  Synagogue,  New  York 

Frick,  Arthur 

Frontier  (periodical) 

Fulbright,  William 

Pentagon  Propaganda  Machine,  The 
Fuller,  Helen 


273,  494 

130 

219,  220,  223 

625-626 

646,  716 

740 

435,  438,  439, 

459-460,  465, 

541,  544 


442, 
518, 


Gengerelli,  Joseph  A. 
Georgetown  Law  School 

Nancy  Blaine  Harrison  Institute 
Getlein,  Frank 

Geyelin,  Philip 
Gilman,  Richard 
Golay,  John 
Goldberg,  


Goldwater,  Barry 
Goldwyn,  Samuel 
Gordon,  Kate 

see  Moore,  Kate 
Gordon,  Kermit 
Gottschalk,  Irving 


Grant, 

Grant, 

Graves , 

Greenba 

Greene, 

Greene, 

Gribben 

Gross, 

Grossma 

Gruenin 

Grumbac 


Ulysses  S 
Zalin 

Robert 
um,  Louis 
Graham 
Martyn 
,  Daniel 
Murray 
n,  Maury 
g,  Ernest 
h,  Doris 


Guenther,  Adaline 


57 

789-790 

620,  621,  623,  624- 

625 

587 

464-465 

120,  355-356 

29 

489,  490 

270 


713 

43, 

766 

771- 

585, 

467- 

255- 

578, 

199 

552, 

307 

83 

716- 

465, 

668, 

103, 

116, 

155, 

207, 

248, 

287, 


44,  50,  52, 

772 

591-592 
468 
256,  257 

582 

553 


717, 
466, 
669 
104, 
118, 
162, 


740 
652, 

113, 
123, 


661, 

114, 
150, 


208-209, 
277,  284 
762 


177-178, 
210, 
286 


H 


Hackett,  Francis 
Henry  VIII 


428-429,  741 
736,   739 


835 


4 


Haggerty,  Lottie 
Haggerty,  Paul 
Hanauer,  Milt 
Hanauer,  Nettie 
Hard  Times  (newsletter) 
Harper ' s  (periodical) 
Harris,  Chandler 

Harris,  Louis 
Harrison,  Bernard 
Harrison,  Coleman 
Harrison,  David 


Harrison,  Elaine 


Harrison,  Eleanor  Anne 

Harrison,  Isaac 

Harrison,  James 

Harrison,  Joel 

Harrison,  Lucille 

Harrison,  Mabel  Wolfe 


Harrison,  Meyer 
Harrison,  Nancy  Blaine 


Harrison,  Samuel  L, 


Harrison,  Sarah 
Harrison,  Selig 

India ;   The  Most  Dangerous  Decades 


366 

366 

2,  12,  13-14 

2,  12,  13,  14 

524,  757 

300,  446,  539, 

55,  63,  64,  81 

95,  96,  101 

277 

119 

8 

421, 

679, 

759-760 

19,  20, 


632, 
82, 


423,  442,  443, 
682,  690-691, 
761 
47,  398, 


399, 
406, 
412, 
759, 
2-3, 
679, 


400,  401, 
407,  410, 
413 

760,  761, 
4-5,  11 
759,  760, 

765-766 

759,  760,  761, 

10,  12,  19,  20 

1,  2,  8,  9-10, 

14,  18,  32,  33 

47, 

143 

8 

366, 

399, 

415, 


99,  119, 


405, 
411, 

790 

761, 

789 
■    46 
12, 
36, 
120, 


393,  397,  398, 
400,  413,  414, 
416,  417,  418, 
419-420,  421,  422, 
423,  440,  442,  444, 
468,  483,  490,  498, 
552,  567,  572,  599, 
641,  643,  652,  674, 
679,  681,  682,  706, 
712,  715,  742,  758- 
759,  760-763,  764, 
768,  773,  788-794, 
795,  803,  813,  814 
3,  4,  5-6,  7,  9,  10, 
11-12,  13,  14-18,  20, 
23,  24,  25,  28,  32, 
36,  45,  46,  47,  49, 
119,  120,  143,  178 
2-3,  4,  5,  6-7,  36 
541-543,  545 
542 


836 


Healey,  Denis 

Hearst,  William  Randolph 

Hedrick,  Earle 

Heller,  Walter 

Hellman,  Lillian 

Unfinished  Woman,  An 

Hemick,  

Hemingway^!  Ernest 

Hemingway,  Pauline 
Herblock 

see  Block,  Herbert  Lawrence 

Herschel,  

Hersey,  John 
Herzberg,  Harry 
Herzberg,  Millie 
Hess,  Tom 
Hill,  Christopher 
Hill,  George 
Hite,  Garth 
Hoare,  Joe 
Ho  Chi  Minh 
Hodgkins,  Jean 
Hoffmann,  Rolf 
Hoffmann,  Stanley 
Hoover,  J.  Edgar 
Horton,  


Horton,  Edward  Everett 
House,  Edwin  J. 
Howard,  Allen 

Howard,  Anthony 
Howard,  Clinton 
Howe,  Irving 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Harold 
Hughes,  Tom 
Humphrey,  Hubert 


Humphrey,  Muriel 
Hutchins,  Robert  Maynard 


504 

157,  432, 

108-109 

705-706 

643,  736, 

735-736 

344-345 

258,  259, 

736,  739 

258 


775 

616 

2 

1-2,  9 

621-623 

322-323 

174,  176 


546, 

342 

578 

71 

61-63 

503 

697, 

33, 

33 

429 

218, 

222, 

504 

113-114 

539-540 

156 

701,  702 

321 

481-490, 

514,  558 

703,  704 

482,  709 

69-70 


711 
40 


219, 
247, 


433 


737 


350,  470, 


547,  548 


220-221, 
424-425 


507-508, 
700,  702, 
706 


I.  G.  Farben  Building,  Berlin 
International  Harvester  Company 
International  Ladies  Garment 

Workers  Union 
International  Union  of  Students 


353 

417-418 
268,  269 
307,  457 
787 


273,  306, 


837 


Jackson,  Henry  ("Scoop") 

James ,  Mary 
James,  William 

Javits,  Jacob 

Jencks,  Christopher 

Jencks,  Clinton 

Jewish  Community  Council 

John  Burroughs  Junior  High  School 

Johnson ,  Baron  von 
Johnson,  Gerald 

"Superficial  Aspect,  The"  (column) 
Johnson,  Howard 
Johnson,  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  Lyndon 


796 

571 

553-554, 

730 

662,  663 

626-627 
299 


565,  621 


151, 
25, 

32, 

396, 

451, 

627 

118 

804 

454, 

484, 

489, 

566, 

683, 

695, 

804 


255 
26,  27, 
43,  46 

399 

627 


28,  30 


475, 
485, 
507, 
580, 
687, 
718, 


683 


476, 
487, 
558, 
582, 


481 
488 
559 
594 


689-690, 
729,  803 


K 


Kael,  Pauline 

Kagawa,  Toyohiko 

Kahn,  E.  J. ,  Jr. 

Kaiser,  Phil 

Kaplan,  Jack 

Kaplan,  Stanley 

Karger,  Freddie 

Karnow,  Stanley 

Katel,  Jacques 

Katz,  Leon 

Katzenbach,  Lydia 

Katzenbach,  Nicholas  de  B, 

Kauffman,  Stanley 

Kaysen,  Carl 

Keats,  Harold 

Kempton,  Beverly 

Kempton,  Murray 

Kennedy,  Edward 

Kennedy,  Jacqueline 

Kennedy,  John  F. 


618-619 
244-246 


253, 

125 

271 

307 

40 

661, 

386 

743 

323, 

323, 


275,  301 


666 


423, 
604 
619, 


342 

342 
616-618, 
713 
362 
527 

518,  526-529 
692,  696,  712 
712 

273,  280,  472 
482,  492-494, 
500-501,  502, 
580,  582,  605 
683,  684,  709 
714,  715-716, 
804 


6  04 


625 


747 

476, 
499, 
510, 
682, 
710- 
718, 


838 


Kennedy,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Robert 


Kent,  Frank 
Kerby,  Phil 
Keyserling,  Leon 
KFWB  (radio  station) 
KHJ  (radio  station) 
Kierkegaard,  Soren 
Kilpatrick,  James  J. 
King,  James 

King,  Martin  Luther 
Kissinger,  Henry 
Klein,  Ed 
Klein,  Ruby 
KleinSmid,  Rufus  von 
Knopf,  Alfred 
Knox,  Frank 
Kollek,  Ted 
Kopkind,  Andrew 


Kraft,  Joe 
Kreisler,  Fritz 
Kristol,  Irving 
Krock,  Arthur 
Krumm,  John 

Khrushchev,  Nikita 

L 


577 

485,  672,  692-693, 

694-696,  697,  698- 

699,  707 

512 

625-626 

804,  808-809 

144 

144 

187 

634 

352 

397 

594 

436 

13 

2,  13 

109 

745 

185 

562-563 

517-520  , 

527,  532, 


353,  355,  357, 


521-526 


585, 

634 

32 

611 

553 

117-118 

174 

716 


594, 


579, 
757 


583, 


145,  146,  149, 


La  Brea  Tar  Pits 
Ladd,  Ed 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello 
Lambert,  Tom 


Lambert, 


Lancer  (pseudonym) 
Landon,  Alfred 
Lang,  Daniel 
Larner,  Jeremy 
Larner,  Martin 
Lash,  Joseph 

Eleanor  and  Franklin 


41 

247,  252,  284 
180-181,  192, 
70,  76-77,  78, 
91,  92,  93 


84, 

101 

98 

80 

560 

616 

307 

296 

192 

192 


102,  107 


193 
80, 

,  98, 
125 


307 
194 


577,  616 
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Lasky,  Harold 
Lauterstein,  Lincoln 
Lawrence,  Larry 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Larry 

League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
Leinbach,  Charles 
LeMay ,  Curtis 
Lesser,  Sol 

Levien,  Sonya 
Levine,  Mickey 
Levy,  Hal 

Levy,  Lib 

Levy,  Morris 

Levyn,  Bob 

Lewis,  Fulton,  Jr. 

Lie,  Trygve 

Lieberman, 


Lieberman,  Mendel 
Lieberthal , 


Lieberthal,  Billy 
Life  (periodical) 
Likely,  Wadsworth 
Lindsay,  A.  D. 

Modern  Democratic  State ,  The 
Lindsay,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Lindsay,  Frank 
Lindsay,  John 
Lindsay,  Vachel 

Lippman,  

Lippmann,  Helen 

Lippmann,  Walter 


Essays  in  the  Public  Philosophy 
Preface  to  Morals ,  A 
Preface  to  Politics ,  A 
Public  Opinion 

"Today  and  Tomorrow"  (coliomn) 
Unpublished  Writings  of  Walter 
Lippmann ,  The 


328-329 
289-290, 


421 
418 


419 

417 

423 

296 

71 

587 

152-153, 

332,  333 

168 

307 

43, 

162 

8 

8 

42,  43, 

266-267, 

421 

98 

92, 

104 

21 

21-22,  4 

478 


307, 
-423 
,  419, 


377 
421- 


44, 
164 


155,  199 


83,  131,  160, 
,  734 


44,  24 
293, 


6 
314 


93, 
,  279 


98,  101,  102, 
,  304 


252 
188 


247 

187 

324 

320 

319-320 

782-783 

698 

736 

674 

551 

560, 

122 

429, 


,  284, 
,  189, 


285 
319- 


675 
555 
568 
195 
430 
454-456, 


509, 

572, 

583, 

644, 

690, 

455, 

455 

455 

455 

455 

741-742 


525 
578 
585 
659 
713 
456 


,  676 
,  557, 
,  569, 
,  426, 
-431, 
470, 
,  528, 
-579, 
,  586, 
,  666, 
715, 
569 


559, 

570 

428- 

432, 

472, 
551- 

580, 
635, 
688, 
799 


840 


Lissner,  Henry 

Litchfield,  Ed 

Littell,  Anita 

Littell,  Philip 

Littell,  Robert 

Little,  Brown  and  Company 

Liveright,  Horace 

Liveright  Publishing  Company 

Look  (periodical) 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

Los  Angeles  Times  (newspaper) 

Low,  Bob 

Lowell,  Robert 

Lowenthal,  Max 

Luce,  Claire  Booth 

Luce,  Henry 

Luce,  Robert 
LuValle,  Jimmy 


43 

353 

415 

415 

415 

750 

736, 

641, 


735-749, 

478 

109 

80 

377 

698, 

574 

175 

436, 

547, 

546, 

51 


737 

642,  643,  717, 
752-755 


701 


471-472, 

769 

547-548, 


517, 


749 


M 


Maar,  Dora 
MacArthur,  Douglas 
MacCauley,  John 
MacDonald,  J.  Wiseman 
MacKinnon,  Donald 
MacLeish,  Archibald 
McCarthy,  Abigail 
McCarthy,  Eugene 


McCarthy,  Joseph 
McCone,  John 
McCormick,  Cyrus 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
McCormick,  Robert  R. 
McGovern,  Eleanor 
McGovern,  George 

McHale,  Ed 
McHenry,  Dean 
McNamara,  Robert 
McNaughton,  John 
Madison,  James 
Maguire,  Joe 
Maile,  Boniface 


390 

236, 

184 

103 

50 

284 

703, 

307, 

641, 


810 


709 
327 
642, 


690-692, 

701-702, 

708,  803 

457 

562 

417 

471-472, 

418 


368-369, 

684-689, 
693,  694-699 
706-707, 


762 


708, 

706, 

717 

272, 

88 

713 

713 

565 

89 

377 


709 
707-710, 

277 


716, 


841 


Malcolm,  Donald 
Malcolm,  Mrs.  Donald 
Malraux,  Andre 
Mankiewicz,  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  Joe 
Mannes ,  Marya 
Manning,  Bob 
Martin,  Kingsley 
Martin,  Noel 
Marx,  Karl 
Masaryk,  Jan 
Mauldin,  Bill 

Mayer,  Louis  B. 

Mazey,  Emil 

Mebane,  Dan 

Meiggs,  Russell 

Meir,  Golda 

Metcalfe,  Lee 

Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  B.C. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Meyer,  Cord 

Meyer,  Karl 

Miller,  Earl  J. 

Miller,  Henry 
Miller,  Hugh 
Miller,  Merle 

Ming,  William  Robert 
Minow,  Newton 
Mitsubishi  Company 
Modern  Library 
Moore,  Dorothea 
Moore,  Ernest  Carroll 


Story  of  Instruction ,  The 
Moore,  Jenny 
Moore,  Kate 

Moore,  Paul 
Morel,  Albert 
Morganthau,  Elinor 
Morgenthau,  Hans 
Morrow,  Dwight 
Morse,  Wayne 
Murphy,  Gerald 
Murphy,  Hub 
Murphy,  Robert 


469 


744-745 


472, 
700, 
152 


461-462, 

461 

493,  712 

693-694, 

149 

571 

713 

491 

450-451 

763 

336 

273,  302, 

614,  615, 

148-149, 

306 

306,  440-441, 

317 

640 

368-369, 

552-553 

349,  350 

275-277, 

495-496, 

77,  78, 

109 

167-168 

121,  122 

184,  253, 

361 

307 

713 

234, 

736, 

110-111 

80,  92, 

99, 

108, 

112, 

104 

703 

53, 

112 

703 

375, 

181, 

548, 

431 

716 

170 

134 

354 


613- 
803 


459 


687 

,  621 
296,  781 
497,  506 

94,  95,  98 


275,  337, 


239 
737 

93,  97,  98, 
100,  101-102,  104- 
109,  110,  111, 
823,  824 


56-57,  110,  111- 


377,  394,  782 

249 

549-551 


842 


Murray,  Esther 

Murray,  Phil 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

Muskie,  Edmund 

Myers,  Bob 

Myers,  Farlan 

Myers,  Robert 


368 

302 

349, 

697 

546, 

144 

652, 


350 


547,  548-549 


735 


N 


Nagasaki,  Japan 
Nasser,  Gamal  Abdal 
Nathan,  Robert 

Nation  (periodical) 

National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 

National  Broadcasting  Company  (NBC) 

National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews 

Institute  of  Human  Relations 

National  Review  (periodical) 

National  Student  Association 

National  Student  League 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal 

Newcombe,  Elliott 


Newell,  Phil 

New  Republic  (periodical) 


New  Statesman  (periodical) 
Newsweek  (periodical) 

"Little  Insurrection,  A" 
New  World  Foundation 
New  Yorker  (periodical) 


234,  237-23! 

480 

264,  275, 

302,  303 

446,  447, 

625,  631 

175 


156, 
117, 

175 

622, 

521, 

93 

542 

361, 

378- 

386, 

674 

37, 

222, 

483, 

509, 

549, 

576, 

610, 

704, 

714, 

741, 

748, 

757, 

769, 

779, 

526, 

503, 

662 

763, 

462, 


299-300, 
453,  623, 


185 
155 


623, 
787 


758 


363,  374,  377, 
379,  381,  383, 
393,  394,  782 


78,  1 
389, 
486, 
512- 
557- 
578- 
612- 
705, 
726, 
743, 
752- 
764, 
773, 
784, 
623 
510, 


78,  2 
415, 
490- 

541, 

558, 

598, 

673, 
708, 
735, 
744, 

753, 
766- 
775, 
794, 


18, 
424- 

506, 

542, 

574, 

599, 

676, 
710, 
736, 
745, 

755, 

767, 
776, 
798 


481, 

508, 

543- 

575, 

602, 

703- 
711, 
740, 
747, 

756, 

768, 
778- 


568,  662 


789,  792,  793 
618,  619 
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New  York  Review  of  Books 

(periodical) 
New  York  Times  (newspaper) 


Niebuhr,  Reinhold 
Niven,  David 
Nixon,  Richard 


Nobel, 

Nouvel  Observateur  (periodical) 


464,  524,  529,  632 


495, 

617, 

662, 

145 

339 

481, 

560, 

606, 


503, 
618, 
668 


490, 
580, 
612 


717-720, 

301 

502 


505 
619 


543 
634 


509-511, 
586,  587, 
704-705, 
733,  798 


Oakes,  John 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

Division  of  Youth  Activities 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
Okie,  Bill 

Oliphant 

Olmsted,  Remington 
10845  (publication) 
Orwell,  George 
Osborn,  Robert 
Osborne,  John 


Nixon  Watch ,  The 
Our  Town  (movie) 
Oxford  University 

American  Association 
Balliol  College 


663 

180,  181, 

176,  180 

266,  267 

83,  131, 

164,  734 

614-615 

100 

208 

470 

612,  614 

510-512, 


190 


160,  162, 


532, 

740 

153, 

314, 

340, 

331, 

187, 


534, 

332 

315, 

341, 

334 

316, 


514, 
662 


316 
768 

317 


525, 
779 


318, 


Paley,  Dorothy 

Paley,  William 
Parran,  Angela 
Parran,  Thomas 
"Pastor's  Study, 
Patterson,  Chat 


The"  (radio  program) 


Peabody,  Chub 
Pegler,  Westbrook 


156-157, 
337 


156 
249 
286 
144 
300 
316 
360 
494 
266-267, 


158 
286 


303 

357, 

366, 


158,  336- 


159 


304, 
358, 
367 


315- 
359, 


293,  314 


844 


Pell,  Arthur 
"People  Are  Funny" 
Peretz,  Martin 


(TV  series) 


Peretz,  Mrs.  Martin 
Peron,  Juan 
Perry,  

Perry,  ^^^ZZZZZZHI 
Persells,  Lester 
Petain,  Henri 
Philby,  H.  R. 
Phillips,  Channing 
Phillips,  Duncan 
Phillips,  Marjorie 
Picasso,  Pablo 
Pickford,  Mary 
Pincus,  Walter 
Pollock,  Jackson 
Pollock,  James 
Poole,  Everett 

Pottish,  

Pound,  Ezra 

Progressive  (periodical) 
Progressive  party 
Pulitzer,  Joseph 
Pyle,  Ernie 


737-738, 
65 

640-643, 
647,  648, 


742 

644,  645, 
649-661, 


662-667,  668,  669, 

670,  671,  672,  742, 

779 

641 

268 

29 

29-30,  32 

307 

351 

629 

699 

560 

560 

348,  390,  624 

147-148,  469 


517, 

624 

395, 

766 

301 

736, 

446, 

437 

429 

227 


645-647,  661 


397,  416,  783 


809 
631, 


632 


Rafferty,  Max 
Ratliff,  Stuart 
Rauh,  Joseph 

Reagan,  Ronald 
Reid,  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  Ogden 
Reporter  (periodical) 
Res ton,  James 
Revie,  Emil 
Rice,  Elmer 

Street  Scene,  The 
Richworth,  Tom 
Ridgeway,  James 

Rieber,  Charles  H. 

Rivkin,  Arnold 

Robert  Luce  Incorporated 

Roberts,  Chalmers 


82,  100 
143,  145-147, 
486-487,  488, 
699,  801 
306 

441 


176 
698- 


278, 

422, 

422 
446, 

505 

269-270 


453-454,  623 


806 

185 

520,  521-526,  532 

757 

109-110 

300,  301 

548 
581 
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Roche,  John  P. 


Rockefeller,  Nelson 
Rogan,  Richard 
Rogan,  Mrs.  Richard 
Rogers,  Will,  Jr. 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor 


Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano 


Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  Jr. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore 

Root,  Oren 

Roth,  Philip 
Rowe,  Jim 
Royal  Air  Force 
Royce,  Josiah 
Rubin,  Stanley 
Rusk,  Dean 
Russell,  Bertrand 
Russell,  Harold 


282-283,  284,  285, 

293,  294,  295,  304, 

312-313,  457 

359-360,  764 

95 

95 

278 

176,  177,  180,  181, 

182-183,  184,  185,  191, 

192,  193,  194,  198, 

201,  202,  203,  204, 

205-206,  211-215,  316, 

387,  678,  764 

39,  92,  175,  178,  179, 

185-186,  193,  194, 

203,  204,  205,  211, 

219,  255,  310,  434, 

565-566,  574,  575, 

676,  678,  716,  723, 

729,  818 

203-204,  252,  264,  275, 

298,  303,  361 

105,  426-427,  430-433, 

564,  565-566 

206-207,  252-253, 

298,  303,  361 

462-463 

706 

198-199 

109,  565 

81,  82,  84 

684 

736 

377 


St.  Alban's  Church 
Sanford,  David 
Santayana,  George 

Persons  and  Places 
Saroyan,  William 

Daring  Young  Man  on  the 

Flying  Trapeze,  The 
Three  Times  Three 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (periodical) 


788,  793 

544,  545,  653,  661 

173,  345-346,  565 

346 

159-164,  165,  734, 

766 

160,  161 

162,  165,  166-167 
170 


846 


Schary,  Dore 
Schickel,  Richard 
Schlesinger,  Arthur 


Thousand  Days ,  A 
Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Schmaltzer,  Victor 
Schmidt,  Fred 
Schroeder,  Bob 
Schulberg,  B.  P. 
Schwartz,  Delmore 
Screen  Actors  Guild 
Seaver,  Jane 
Selznick,  David  O. 
Seton-Watson,  Hugh 
Shaw,  George  Bernard 
Sharon,  Bill 
Shellaby,  Bob 
Sherrill,  Bob 
Shotwell,  James 
Silberberg,  Mendel 
Silberstein,  Murray 
Simon,  Richard 
Sinclair,  Upton 
Sloan, 
Smith,  Al 
Smith,  Dennis 
Smith,  Lanahan 
Snow,  Edgar 
Sorensen,  Ted 
Spanbock,  Maurice 

Spencer,  Sam 
Spender,  Stephen 
Sproul,  Robert  Gordon 

Stalin,  Joseph 
Stanford  University 
Stanley,  Jack 

Stanley  Rose  Book  Store 

Stansgate,  

Steffens,  Lincoln 
Stein,  Gertrude 


"American  and  Paris,  An"  (lecture) 


149-150 

537,  538 

472,  473,  487,  493, 

494,  496,  497,  498, 

506,  571,  713 

495 

571 

740,  748 

307 

81-82 

159,  160 

468-469 

278 

176,  177,  184 

150,  151 

335-336 

470 

462 

55 

671 

379 

152 

258,  271 

736 

92,  104 

38 

686 

491 

171,  183-184 

586 

494,  713 

648,  650,  658,  659, 

660 

247,  252,  284,  286 

610,  611 

66,  67,  97,  99,  101, 

103,  106,  110,  316 

107,  811 

31 

56,  64-66,  69,  71,  72, 

79,  100,  678 

161,  164 

330 

470 

131-141,  142,  160-161, 

165,  166,  168,  171, 

347,  348,  349-350, 

351-352,  388,  389, 

390,  391,  468,  620- 

621,  672,  743,  809 

166-167 


847 


stein,  Gertrude  [cont'd] 

Autobiography  of  Alice  B. 
Tokias,  The 

"Fernhurst" 

Making  of  Americans ,  The 

What  Are  Masterpieces? 

"What  Are  Masterpieces,  and  Why 
Are  There  so  Few  of  Them?" 
( lecture) 
Stein  collection,  UCLA 
Stein,  Leo 
Steinbeck,  John 

Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue,  New  York 
Stern,  Philip  M. 
Stevenson,  Adlai 


Stevenson,  Tom 
Stimson,  Henry  Lewis 
Stone,  I.  F. 
Strack,  Celeste 
Straight,  Beatrice 
Straight,  Dorothy 

see  Elmhirst,  Dorothy 
Straight,  Michael 


131,  135,  351 


Trial  by  Television 
Straight,  Whitney 
Straight,  Willard 


Street  Law  Program 
Streeton,  Paul 
Strout,  Richard 

Sullavan,  Margaret 
Sullivan,  Ellen  B. 
Symington,  Stuart 


741 
134 

167, 


735 


166-167 


351-352 


624 


712 
474, 
561, 
710, 


481, 
676, 
713, 


506, 
679- 
802, 


134, 

445 

675 

699, 

472, 

560, 

685, 

813 

89 

185 

574 

93,  96,  98,  102-103 

439-440 


279,  301-302,  313, 


372,  394, 
431,  435, 
438-440, 
443,  457, 
645,  648, 
719,  764, 
457 

439-440 
372,  426, 


429, 

648, 

790, 

318 

472, 

514, 

157-158 

58 

646 


425, 
436, 
441, 
544, 
651, 
784 


431, 
651, 
793 


473, 
535, 


427 
434 
671 


512, 
662, 


426, 
437, 
442, 
551, 
718- 


428, 
645, 


513- 
703 


Taft,  Lorado 

Tarkington,  Booth 

Tatum,  Frank 

Temple  Sinai,  Washington,  D, 

Textile  Workers  of  America 

Theta  Xi  fraternity,  UCLA 


815 
185 

342 
129, 
269, 
49 


673, 
420 


674 
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Thomas,  Evan 
Thomas,  Norman 
Thompson,  


41,  49,  811 


Thompson,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Frank 
Thompson,  Robert  A. 
Thomson,  George  H. 
Three  Comrades  (movie) 
Third  Street  School 
31  Club 

Thurber,  James 
Time  (periodical) 

Times  Literary  Supplement 

(periodical ) 
Toklas,  Alice  B. 


Staying  on  Alone 
Transition  (periodical) 
Travers,  Mary 
"TRB"  (column) 

see  Strout,  Richard 
Treadgold,  Don 
Tree,  Marietta 
Tree,  Ronald 
Truman,  Harry  S. 

Trumbo,  Dalton 

Johnny  Got  His  Gun 
Tyler,  Gus 

Tyree,  Bill 

U 

Udall,  Morris 

Udall,  Stewart 

Una,  Warren 
UNESCO 

Unger,  Sam 

United  Auto  Workers 

United  Nations 

United  World  Federalists 


746 
39, 
212 

419 

687 

29 

741 

149 

22, 

42-43 

470 

436,  443, 

503,  661, 

632 


157,  158 
24,  25,  26 


471, 
668 


478 


87,  132,  136, 

140,  141,  142, 

171,  347-351, 

387-393,  743 

741 

350 

701 


341 

338-340 
338 


137, 

166, 
352, 


302, 
437, 


239 

436 

173 

173 

268-269, 

300,  302, 

55 


364-365, 
438,  813 


273,  295, 
303,  357 


298, 

457 


682,  770 

794-795, 

273,  494 

802 

581 

329, 

387, 

306 

269, 

373, 

480 

275-276, 


376, 
656 

306 
383, 


772,  773, 
796,  802 
713,  796, 


377,  386, 


385,  386, 


296 
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University  of  California, 

Berkeley 

Daily  Californian  (newspaper) 
University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

California  Men 

Dai ly  Bruin  (newspaper) 


UCLA  Americans 

UCLA  Vigilantes 
Universtiy  of  Chicago 

School  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago  Press 
University  of  Southern  California 

Daily  Trojan  (newspaper) 
University  Religious  Conference  (URC) 


79 

47-49,  69,  83 

90,  172,  318, 

822-826 


,  88, 
768, 


94, 

52, 

66, 

76, 

82, 

161, 

100 

82. 


96,  102 

54-57,  61, 
67,  68,  70 
77,  79,  80 
84,  95-96, 
162,  766 

100 


63, 
71, 
81, 

107 


762 


418, 
778 

31,  47, 
355 
108-109 


109 


115-117,  118, 


Student  Religious  Board 


143, 
189, 
210, 
287, 
112, 


144-145, 
190,  208, 
269,  283, 
768,  770 
113,  114, 


175, 
209 
284 


176 


118-119 


V 


Vanderbilt,  Alfred 
Van  Lanschot, 


Van  Loon,  Hendrik  W. 
Story  of  Mankind 
Vassar  College 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Veterans  of  Future  Wars 
Viertel,  Peter 
Village  Voice  (periodical) 


421 

383 

740 

790 

255,  263, 

172-173 

150,  151 

615 


374 


W 


W.  W.  Norton  and  Company 
Wain,  John 
Wallace,  George 
Wallace,  Henry 

Wallas,  Graham 

Great  Society,  The 
Walton,  Bill 
Wanger,  Walter 
Ward  Ritchie  Press 


746,  749 

619-620 

587,  595 

301,  302, 

436-438, 

565 

565 

711 

155-156, 

166 


418 
814 


157 


419 


850 


I 


Warren,  Earl 
Washington,  D.C. 

Washingtonian  (periodical) 
Washington  Post  (newspaper) 

Washington  Star  (newspaper) 
Weil,  Frank 
Weller,  George 


Wells,  H.  G. 

Weyerhauser,  Frederick  King 

Weyl,  Walter  Edward 

White,  Bill 

White,  Theodore 

White,  Walter 

White,  William  Allen 

Whitney,  William  C. 

Whittemore,  Reed 

Wieck,  Paul 

Wiggins,  James  Russell 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman 

Wilder,  Thornton 

Wilkie,  Horace 
Wilkinson,  Frank 

Will,  Hubert 

William  Allen  White  Committee  to 

Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 
Williams,  Bill 
Williams,  Franklin 
Williams,  G.  Mennen 
Wilson,  Edmund 

To  the  Finland  Station 
Wilson,  Harold 
Wilson,  Woodrow 
Wimsey,  Peter 
Winant,  John  G. 
Winant,  Rivington 
Wirin,  A.  L. 
Wirtz,  Willard 

Wolfe,  Esther 

Wolfe,  Jacob 

Wolfe,  Sidney 

Woods,  


195 

178, 

599 

548 

505, 

667, 

634, 

377 

227-228, 


181-182,  567, 


543, 

789 

670, 


587,  634 


233, 
237, 
247 
736 


232 

236 

246 

470 

395 

426 

475 

436 

175-176 

461 

427 

465,466 
515-516, 
581-582 
120 


671 

229, 
234 
238 


230,  231, 
235, 
239,  242 


517 


32, 

334 
307 
71, 
78, 
307, 

174 
319, 
280, 
273 
425, 
445, 
434 
330 
432, 
316 
342 
.342 
811 
472, 
700, 
1,  2, 
1,  2, 
10 
40-41 


169-170,  331- 
347,  435,  712 


72,  73, 
84,  130 
366 


74-76 
135 


320 
304 

429,  434-435, 
460-461,  644 


565 


506-508, 
704,  713 
4,  13 
4,  8-9, 


682, 


13,  32 


851 


Woodward,  C.  Vann 

Woolf,  Leonard 

World  (newspaper) 

World  Bank 

World  Veterans  Federation 


World  Veterans  Fund 
Wright,  Skelly 


472 

633,  636,  755,  756 

429 

329 

375-386,  393-394, 

415,  420-421,  780, 

782,  784,  785,  787 

421,  784 

572,  573,  574,  576 


Yale  University 
Yarmolinsky,  Adam 
Yates,  Sidney 
Young,  Howard 
Youngblood,  Les 
Young  Willkie  Clubs 


349 

259-260,  713, 

368-369,  813 

91,  93,  94,  95, 

326 

207 


716 


102 


Ziegler,  Ronald 
Zsagri,  Sid 

Zsagri,  


510,  511 
91,  92,  93 
101,  102 
98 


98,  99, 


852 
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